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CHAPTER  I 

THE  MASTEBSmP.      8EFTEMBSB,  1870 — OCTOBEE,  1 87 1 

(Aetatis  53-54) 

The  election — Jowett  removes  to  the  Lodge — Term  begins  — 
Jowett  at  home— Reforms :  The  laundresses ;  the  grace  in  Hall ; 
the  Undergraduates'  Library— Dinner  at  the  Albion  Tavern— The 
translation  of  Plato — Life  and  work — Interview  with  Mazzini — 
Jowett  in  Switzerland — At  Tummel  Bridge — At  Glasgow  for  the 
Scott  Centenary— Letters,  &c. 

r\N  September  7,  1870,  Jowett  was  elected  Master  of 
^^  Balliol.  The  election  was  of  course  a  foregone 
conclusion.  For  some  years  past  his  position  in  the 
College  had  been  such  that  no  other  choice  was  possible. 
No  other  person  could  have  been  Master  except  in  name, 
unless  indeed  Jowett  had  left  Oxford.  But  cosa  fatta 
capo  ha,  and  the  election,  though  expected,  was  an  event. 
Not  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Sedan  and 
the  fall  of  the  French  Empire;  yet  the  papers  found 
time  to  say  a  few  words  about  Balliol  and  Jowett. 

Every  one  was  asking :  What  use  would  he  make  of 
his  new  position?    Would  he  cast  aside  all  restraint, 

V      VOL.   n.  B 
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and  reform  the  College  after  his  own  heart — or  what 
was  thought  to  be  after  his  own  heart?  Would  the 
old  Balliol  make  way  for  a  new  Balliol,  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  than  the  old,  but  not  less  efficient? 
a  Balliol  where  all  who  deserved  help  would  obtain  it ; 
a  College  which  was  also  a  University  in  the  range 
of  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  variety  of  the  classes 
who  met  in  it?  What  would  become  of  the  Chapel 
services:  would  they  too  be  reformed  on  the  new 
lines?  Every  one  felt  that  changes  were  at  hand,  for 
it  was  unlikely  that  the  *  native  hue  of  resolution '  would 
fade  away  under  the  change  of  circumstances,  as  so  oft^n 
happens  when  the  Opposition  becomes  the  Ministry,  or 
that  the  bridle  of  responsibility  would  check  the  energy 
which  for  years  past  had  carried  all  before  it. 

Jowett  had  hoped  to  pay  Morier  a  visit  at  the  end 
of  the  Long  Vacation,  but  this  was  now  impossible.  Only 
five  weeks  remained  before  the  beginning  of  Term,  and  in 
this  interval  he  had  to  move  into  the  Master*s  Lodgings 
— which  had  just  been  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  plan — 
and  to  furnish  them.  He  cared  little  at  any  time  for 
his  own  personal  comfort,  but  he  was  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  house  in  which  he  could  entertain 
his  friends,  and  he  was  careful  that  they  should  want 
nothing.  He  took  with  him  his  old  College  servant 
Knight,  who  with  his  wife  and  daughter  kept  the 
house — Jowett  s  table  being  supplied  from  the  College 
kitchen.  *We  must  be  hospitable,'  he  said,  when 
arranging  his  plans  with  Knight ;  *  we  must  be  hospi- 
table'— and  Knight  did  not  fall  behind  his  master's 
wishes. 

On  September  12,  1870,  he  writes  to  Lady  Airlie : — 

'The  election  passed  off  quietly  without  any  cxmirtiemj^ 
or  protest     I  am  going  to  Malvern  on  Friday  to  be  admitted 
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The  Master's  Lodge 


by  tha  Visitor '.  I  was  hoping  that  I  should  have  had 
a  reaenn&ble  aieuae  fur  coming  to  Scotland  again  land  to 
the  Tulchan'),  for  he  was  rciKirted  to  bo  at  Duiikeld.  But 
this  turns  out  not  to  be  the  case,  And  having  Plato  to 
finieh,  who  will  take  about  a  month  longer,  a  houae  to 
furnish,  Bervanta  to  find,  a  cook  fur  the  College  (a  most 
important  matter,  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  we  should 
have  a  good  reputation  for  eating  and  drinking),  also  a 
Bursar  or  man  of  husineaa  for  the  College,  I  know  not  how 
to  leave  Oxford  at  present.  I  want  you,  when  you  return  to 
London,  to  come  and  see  my  house  and  make  uuggeatioua 
about  furnishing.' 

Prom  his  secretary,  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Knight^, 
I  learnt  a  few  more  details.  The  first  person  to  greet 
him  by  his  new  title  was  Archdeacon  Palmer,  who  met 
him  while  taking  a  stroll  in  the  quadrangle. 

la  furnishing  his  house  he  was  helped  by  various 
friends,  whose  gifts  he  always  valued,  and  remem- 
bered the  names  of  the  givers.  'He  was  proud  of  his 
house,"  Mr.  Knight  adda ;  '  and  when  he  returned  from 
a  visit  or  a  sojourn  at  Malvern,  he  would  often  say 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  Well,  I  am  glad  to  be  at  home 
again  1 "  Once  he  brought  a  lady,  one  of  the  visitors 
staying  with  him,  into  the  study,  and,  as  he  opened 
the  door,  I  heard  him  say,  "  Come  with  me,  and, 
like  Hezekiah,  I  will  show  thee  all  the  treasures  of 
my  house."' 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  Term  Jowett  preached  in  the 
College  Chapel  from  the  text,  'Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  their  labour  is  but  vain  that  build  it ' :  and  of 


*  Dr.  Jackion,  Bishop  of  Lon-  p.  396),  the  Haster'i  friend  and 

dOD.  eecretary,  of  whom  we  shall  often 

'  Lord  Airlie'B  ahooting  box  in  hear  in  these   pages,  died  after 

Glen  lilo.  monj   yeara    of    ill    health    on 

"  Matthew  Knight  (cf.  vol.  i.  September  24,  1895. 
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course  lie  spoke  of  the  College,  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  what  the  College  had  been  and  what  he  hoped 
that  it  might  be  ^. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  it  was  now  possible  to  make 
considerable  changes  in  the  domestic  management  of 
the  College ;  Jowett  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands 
and  gave  particular  attention  to  it,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  greater  economy  and  efficiency.  I  quote  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Edwin  Harrison,  one  of  Jowett 's  intimate 
friends,  who  was  then  an  undergraduate  at  Balliol : — 

'Oxford,  October 212, 

^  I  had  a  walk  with  '^  the  Reverend  the  Master  of  Balliol " 
the  other  day.  He  is  in  a  reforming  mood, — has  passed  a 
sumptuary  law  restricting  each  man  to  one  guest  at  dinner 
weekly,  has  abolished  the  long  graceduet^  after  meat,  and 
substituted  a  short  grace-solo  before  it,  and  now  meditates 
a  grand  revolution  in  the  Balliol  cookery — opprobrium  of 
our  race.  The  head  cook  died  at  the  end  of  last  Term, 
full  of  iniquities,  so  there  is  a  chance  of  better  things.' 

Even  the  laundresses  felt  the  touch  of  his  reforming 
finger,  and  were  compelled  to  revise  their  charges,  and 
submit  to  checks.  The  undergraduates,  of  course,  had 
their  stories  of  these  changes.  It  was  told  in  the 
Apocrypha  of  Balliol  how  the  indignant  women  had 
clamoured  for  an  interview  with  the  Master.  The  inter- 
view was  granted,  and  when  the  hubbub  of  complaint  had 
subsided,  the  clear  voice  was  heard  asking,  *Will  you 
wash  for  Balliol  at  such  a  price  ? '  *  No  *  was  screamed 
in  chorus.  *  Then,  Knight,  show  these  ladies  downstairs.' 
A  second  interview  was  granted,  and  with  no  better 
result :  but  at  the  third  the  Master  was  victorious.  By 
the  ingenuity  of  a  malicious  friend  I  was  compelled, 

^  The  sermon  is  No.  iv.  in  College  Sermons.         '  See  below,  pp.  5,  ai. 
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some  two  years  after  the  supposed  event,  to  repeat  this 
story  to  Jowett  himself.  He  listened  patiently,  and  re- 
marked, '  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  not  a  word 
of  truth.' 

Another  and  less  apocryphal  reform  was  the  abolition 
of  the  old  grace  at  dinner  to  which  Mr.  Harrison  refers. 
It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  Scholar  *  in  course '  to 
remain  in  Hall  till  the  Fellows  had  finished  their  dinner, 
in  order  to  take  part  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  Latin 
grace — an  arrangement  which  often  detained  the  solitary 
Scholar  long  after  the  rest  of  the  undergraduates  had 
gone.  This  custom  was  now  abolished ;  the  presence 
of  the  Scholar  was  no  longer  required,  and  the  grace,  if 
the  old  form  was  used,  was  said  by  the  Fellows  among 
themselves. 

Before  the  Term  ended  an  Undergraduates'  Library 
had  been  founded  in  the  College,  a  very  valuable  in- 
stitution which  was  set  on  foot  by  the  munificence  of 
one  of  the  Scholars.  Many  wealthy  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  resources  of  the  University,  treating 
their  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions  as  lawful  prize  of  war  ; 
but  others  have  taken  a  different  view.  Li  this  case 
the  whole  of  the  money  received  was  returned,  and  out 
of  it  books  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  under- 
graduates. For  some  years  the  library  went  on  increasing, 
until  it  was  combined  with  the  College  Library  and  the 
whole  made  accessible  to  undergraduates. 

Li  February,  1871,  Jowett  was  entertained  at  dinner 
at  the  Albion  Tavern,  by  his  friends  and  old  pupils,  to 
celebrate  his  election  to  the  Mastership.  Dean  Stanley 
was  in  the  chair.  Among  the  company  were  Robert 
Lowe — then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Lord  Card- 
well,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Lord  Houghton,  Eobert 
Browning,   and,    at  his   own  request,   Lord   Westbury. 
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Of  Jowett's  own  speech  on  this  occasion  nothing  has 
been  preserved  beyond  the  brief  notice  in  the  Times 
(February  27).  He  spoke  with  deep  emotion,  referring 
to  the  close  and  unbroken  friendship  which  for  thirty- 
four  years  had  existed  between  himself  and  Stanley  ; 
of  the  battles  which  they  had  fought  together  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  education.  Then  he  turned 
more  especially  to  his  own  pupils,  and  urged  them, 
while  supporting  the  advancement  of  freedom  and  truth, 
not  to  forget  the  lessons  of  Christian  charity  and  forbear- 
ance. But  of  all  the  speeches  mside  on  this  occasion  that 
which  lived  longest  in  the  memory  of  the  hearers  was 
the  speech  of  Lord  Westbury,  of  which  Jowett  himself 
has  left  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Westbury's 
daughter^.  Speaking  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  in 
tones  almost  pathetic,  and  without  a  smile,  Lord  West- 
bury  *  put  into  twenty  minutes  about  as  much  fiin  and 
mischief  as  it  was  possible  to  get  into  the  time.' 

'How  much  better  and  wiser  a  man  he  would  have  been/ 
he  said,  'if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  pupil 
of  Stanley  or  Jowett,  how  many  errors  he  would  have  escaped, 
how  different  would  have  been  his  retrospect  of  life !  In 
his  own  days  the  University  was  like  a  great  ship,  left  high 
and  dry  upon  the  shore,  which  marked  the  place  where  the 
waters  of  knowledge  had  once  flowed.  But  now,  by  the 
efforts  of  his  two  distinguished  friends,  the  stream  had 
attained  a  level,  lower  indeed,  but  not  much  lower,  than  in 
other  places.' 

In  the  same  month  the  long-expected  translation  of 
Plato  was  published,  in  four  octavo  volumes.  As  a 
literary  work,  a  classical  rendering  of  a  Greek  classic, 
its  merit  was  at  once  recognized,  for  Jowett's  style  was 
irresistible  ;  but  as  a  work  of  philosophy  and  scholarship 

^  See  Naah'B  lAfi  of  Lord  Westbury,  vol.  ii.  pp.  286-a8a 
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it  waa  less  apprecistecL  The  more  philosophical  readers 
missed  a  connected  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato ; 
and  scholars  often  turned  to  the  book  in  vain  for  an 
explanation  of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the  Oreelc'. 
Yet  every  one  acknowledged  that  Plato  was  now  au 
English  book  ;  that  a  new  era  had  begun  for  the  study 
of  the  great  master.  He  was  brought  before  ub  in  bia 
strength  and  his  weakness :  the  poetry,  the  imagination, 
the  elevation  of  thought  shone  out  through  the  English; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  sophistry  ol'  argument,  the 
uncertainty  and  indefiniteneas  of  the  conclusions,  the 
contradiction  of  various  points  of  view,  were  not  leaa 
apparent.  Jowett's  introductions  to  the  Dialogues  were 
and  were  not  disappointing:  on  the  one  hand  more — 
moch  more — might  have  been  said  about  the  relation  of 
Plato  to  previous  philosophers,  and  on  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  Dialogues :  but  on  the  other,  every  reader 
was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  style,  the  wisdom  and 
depth  of  thought,  the  happy  illustrations  &om  modem 
feeling  and  experience.  Many  who  left  Plato  unread 
lingered  with  delight  over  Jowett's  essays  -, 

By  the  election  to   the  Mastership,  and  the  publica- 
tion  of  hie  Plato,  Jowett's  work   in   life  became  fixed. 


'  It  was  at  tfaiB  time  Jowett's 
intention  to  write  a  '  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy'  (see  below, p. 4a);  but 
he  never  carried  out  bis  purpoae, 
owing  probably  to  his  distntat 
of  constructive  criticism.  The 
vagueness  of  the  transUtion  was 
due  in  paH  to  bis  habit  of  polish- 
ing the  English  when  he  had  laid 
the  Greek  aside. 

*  One  of  the  first  to  appreciate 
Jowett's  tmnslation  of  Plato  was 


the  Lady  Charlotte  Elliot,  who 
bad  seen  an  early  copy  of  the  hook 
when  on  a  visit  to  her  friend  the 
Countess  of  Airlie.  She  wrote  a 
sonnet  to  'Mr,  Jowett,  who  has  re- 
vealed the  mind  of  Plato  to  those 
unskilled  to  re^  his  language.' 
Another  lady— henelf  eminent  as 
a  translator— used  to  say  that  the 
translation  was  one  of  the  books 
which  she  '  would  take  with  bet 
to  a  desert  island.' 
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Henceforth  the  practical  power  was  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  speculative.  It  would  not  indeed  be 
true  to  say  that  in  his  later  years  he  was  less  thoughtful 
than  he  had  been  formerly,  for  he  was  always  thinking 
and  planning  and  criticizing.  But  it  is  true  that  as 
Master  of  the  College  the  demands  on  his  time  and 
energy  became  too  great  to  allow  of  that  *  simmering 
over  work,'  by  which  alone  such  writing  as  we  find  in 
the  Epistles  can  be  produced.  And  the  great  success  of 
his  translation  of  Plato  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his 
choice  of  this  kind  of  work ;  from  Plato  he  went  on  to 
the  translation  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle's  Politics; 
theology,  in  which  perhaps  his  real  strength  lay,  occupied 
his  thoughts  but  not  his  pen ;  and  though  the  work  on 
the  Life  of  Christ  had  a  place  among  his  plans  almost 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  vision  was  never  realized.  It 
was  the  same  with  his  philosophical  writing.  He  was 
not  in  truth  at  any  time  of  his  life  a  philosopher  in  the 
sense  that  he  had  a  theoretical  system.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  admitted  that  his  way  of  thinking  was  essentially 
unsystematic:  he  grasped  truth  intuitively,  rather  than 
discursively,  vividly  apprehending  one  aspect  of  it  after 
another,  but  hardly  making  any  effort  to  trace  their  logical 
connexion.  *I  put  down  my  thoughts  like  sparks,'  he 
once  said,  *  and  let  them  run  into  one  another.'  In  his 
mind  all  systems  of  moral  philosophy  were  but  partial 
glimpses  of  the  truth ;  all  were  true,  and  all  were  im- 
perfect, for  each  needed  to  be  corrected  and  expanded 
by  the  other.  *  If  we  ask,*  he  says,  in  the  introduction 
to  Plato's  Philebus,  'which  of  these  many  theories  is 
the  true  one  ?  we  may  answer,  all  of  them — moral  sense, 
innate  ideas,  a  priori^  a  posteriori  notions,  the  philo- 
sophy of  experience,  the  philosophy  of  intuition — all 
of  them   have  added  something  to  our  conception  of 
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ethics;  no  one  of  them  is  the  whole  truth ^.'  One 
whose  range  of  vision  was  so  wide,  who,  without  being 
inconsistent,  was  yet  inclined  to  look  at  moral  or  reli- 
gious questions  from  many  different  points  of  view, 
found  it  more  and  more  difficult,  as  he  grew  in  know- 
ledge and  experience,  to  write  on  such  subjects  with 
the  systematic  exposition  required  in  an  independent 
treatise.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  another  great 
work  which  his  friends,  especially  Lowe  and  Grant, 
urged  him  to  undertake,  and  to  which  he  constantly 
returned  in  his  schemes  for  the  future — a  treatise  on 
morals — was  never  written  ^. 

There  was  a  change,  too,  in  his  relation  to  the  under- 
graduates. As  Master  he  could  not  exercise  quite  the 
same  sort  of  influence  on  them  which  he  had  exercised 
as  a  Tutor.  But  the  change  was  not  great.  He 
continued  to  ask  them  to  breakfast  or  wine,  rarely 
allowing  a  day  to  pass  without  seeing  two  or  three. 
He  thought  of  them  day  and  night.  He  won  their 
confidence  as  he  had  always  done,  and  those  who  were 
in  distress  turned  to  him  for  help  and  advice.  To  evil- 
doers he  was  a  terror ;  and  the  countenance  with  which 
an  offender  left  his  room  was  sufficient  evidence  of  what 
had  taken  place  within.  Nor  did  he  entirely  give  up 
Tutorial  work.  He  took  essays  from  a  number  of  under- 
graduates once  a  week  at  least.  He  established  weekly 
Tutorial  meetings  at  which  he  never  failed  to  attend, 
going  through  the  whole  list  of  undergraduates  and 
satisfying  himself  by  inquiry  about  the  work  of  every 
man.     In  the  terminal  examinations  a  careful  record  was 

^  Cf.  Professor  J.  Grote,  Exami-  all  along,  that  being  partial,  it 

nation   of  the    Utiliiarian   Philo-  claims  to  be  all  that  is  needed 

9ophy,    p.    177:    *My    complaint  for  morals.' 

against  utilitarianism  has  been,  '  Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  382. 
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made  of  the  marks  given,  and  if  there  was  any  failure 
in  the  public  examinations  it  was  quickly  noticed  and 
brought  before  the  Tutors  ^  And,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
kept  up  as  Master  his  old  custom  of  inviting  men  to 
spend  part  of  the  Long  Vacation  with  him  in  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  at  West  Malvern. 

It  was  Jowett's  habit  to  write  down  notes  of  con- 
versations which  interested  him,  or  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  reading,  a  practice  which  grew  upon  him,  as  the 
circle  of  his  friends  became  wider  and  the  subjects 
in  which  he  was  interested  more  numerous.  Had  he 
left  nothing  else  behind  him  but  these  notes,  he  might 
still  claim  a  place  among  the  remarkable  men  of  his 
time,  so  large  is  the  number  of  the  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  so  great 
the  variety  of  subjects  with  which  his  mind  is  engaged, 
so  forcible  the  language  in  which  he  expresses  his 
thoughts,  so  original,  or  at  least  uncommon,  the  views 
which  he  takes. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  at  Jowett  s  request,  Mr.  Greorge 
Howard  (now  the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  asked  Mazzini  to  meet 
him  at  his  house  in  London.  Jowett  had  a  sincere  8id- 
miration  for  Mazzini — *  He  was  an  enthusiast,  a  visionary,' 
he  said, '  and  may  perhaps  have  recommended  the  "  moral 
dagger"  in  early  life.  But  he  was  a  very  noble  char- 
acter, and  had  a  genius  far  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
statesmen.     Though  not  a  statesman,  I  think  that  his 


*  Jowett  wished  to  make  *  Col- 
lections/ as  these  terminal  exami- 
nations are  called,  a  progressive 
test  of  work,  extending  over  the 
whole  course.  Each  Term  was  to 
see  an  additional  layer  imposed 
on  the  subjects  of  the  preceding 


Term,  and  the  standard  of  exami- 
nation was  to  be  severe.  The 
undergraduates  had  their  rhymes 
on  this— a  wicked  parody  of  Duts 
Irae,  which  I  do  not  dare  to 
quote!  The  system  was  idealj 
but  it  did  not  last  long. 
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I  reputation  will  increase  &s  time  goes  on,  when  that  of 
I  most  statesmen  disappears '.'  At  the  interview  the 
1  Master  said  very  little,  and  after  be  had  gone  Mazzini 
I  remarked :  '  He  made  me  talk  all  the  time,  and  I  have 
'  no  notion  what  he  thought  of  it."  He  thought  a  good 
'  deal  of  it,  and  made  careful  notes : — 


'Mttzziiii  thought  that  a  great  mistake  was  made  in  not 
diatinguishlDg  the  beginnings  and  enOs  of  periods.  People 
thought  the  first  French  Revolution  was  the  beginning  of 
a  period,  but  it  was  really  the  end,  and  was  purely  negative  in 
ita  results.  It  enforced  the  equal  legal  righta  of  men  and 
social  equality,  but  it  did  nothing  to  construct  society  or  bind 
men  together.  The  French  hod  been  without  a  Qovernment 
ever  aince.  I  said  there  was  such  a  difficulty  in  governing 
France  on  account  of  the  opposing  elementa  of  Republicans 
and  Catholics.  He  denied  that  the  Catholics  were  strong,  and 
appealed  to  his  own  experience  at  Rome.  Any  new  idea  which 
took  the  initiative  made  way  for  a  time  :  at  Rome,  for  example, 
bis  friends  said  that  he  was  mad  to  call  together  an  assembly 
of  the  country  people,  who  were  under  the  control  of  the  priests. 
He  persisted,  and  the  assembly  was  elected,  and  not  more  than 
four  or  five  who  were  opposed  to  him  were  chosen.  We  then 
spoke  of  Materialism.  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  it,  and  had 
refused  to  beat  the  head  of  a  materialistic  society;  he  complainod 
of  the  Government  for  puttingGermans  into  professorships.  You 
ought  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  people  by  making  inquiries 
of  the  clergy  and  others  what  they  believed,  and  when  you 
have  ascertained  the  national  mind  you  should  express  it  in 
education.  At  the  same  time  the  motto  of  the  nation  should 
be  progress.  I  asked  him  what  could  be  done  if  the  teachers 
thought  progress  to  mean  Materialism.  He  admitted  that 
would  occasionally  happen,  but  he  regarded  Materialism  aa 
a  passing  phase,  inseparable  from  great  transitions  of  opinion. 
He  had  always  been  for  God  and  the  people. 

'  He  spoke  with  great  hope  of  the  Sclavonic  races :  they  were 
not  at  the  end  but  at  the  beginning  of  their  period.     He  said 

'  See  *ol-  i-  P-  354- 
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that  they  leant  to  Russia,  as  Italy  leant  to  France,  because  they 
had  no  better  helper.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Poles  were 
extinguished  ;  he  thought  their  poetry  the  greatest  in  Europe.' 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  Jowett  was  now 
at  liberty  to  enjoy  a  vacation,  free  from  the  burden 
of  translating  Plato.  Three  weeks  of  the  summer  of 
1 87 1  were  spent  in  a  tour  in  Switzerland  with  the 
Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley,  who  gives  me  the  following  account 
of  the  excursion  : — 

*  I  was  with  Jowett  in  187 1.  We  left  England  by  Paris,  and 
went  to  Geneva  by  rail.  Thence  we  went  on  up  the  Valais  and 
up  to  Zermatt  and  the  Riffel ;  we  then  went  up  to  the  Eggisch- 
horn,  and  thence  to  Brieg.  Jowett  walked  the  whole  way  from 
the  Eggischhorn  to  Brieg. 

*  Next  day  we  went  over  the  Simplon  to  Baveno ;  and  the 
day  after  drove  to  the  Lake  of  Orta.  We  then  went  on  to 
Milan,  where  Jowett  was  specially  keen  to  see  the  Cenacolo  of 
Leonardo.  We  then  went  up  the  Lake  of  Como  and  drove  up 
by  Madonna  di  Tirano  to  a  little  lake  below  the  Bemina  called, 
if  I  recollect  right,  Le  Prese.  Next  day  Jowett  walked  over  the 
Bemina  to  Pontresina.  We  then  came  to  Chur,  sleeping  on 
the  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Via  Mala,  then  to  Darmstadt  where 
he  wanted  to  pay  the  Moriers  a  visit,  and  there  we  went  out  to 
a  villa  where  the  Princess  Alic«  was  staying,  who  wished  to  see 
him. 

*  I  forget  exactly  how  we  came  homa  We  were  away 
altogether  not  more  than  three  weeks,  and  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
trip.' 

From  Switzerland  Jowett  returned  to  Tummel  Bridge 
— *  brown  with  Swiss  suns  and  full  of  life  and  good 
sayings.'  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  with  him  there, 
writes: — 

'Robert  Browning  was  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time, 
staying  at  Little  Milton,  up  in  the  hills  above  Loch  Tummel, 
where  he  was  perpetrating  ''  Hohenstiel  Schwangau  "  at  the  rate 
of  so  many  lines  a  day,  neither  more  nor  less.     He  walked  over 
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to  see  Jowett  one  nflemoon,  reiy  keen  about  a  fanciful  render- 
ing he  hitd  imagined  for  aux'"7P°*'  "^Sae  in  the  Alcestis.  A  few 
evenings  later  we  met  him  and  hia  eon  at  dinner  at  Altaine 
House,  by  the  foot  of  Loch  Tummel.  You  may  be  sure  that 
where  Jowett  and  Browning  and  Swinburne  (who  waa  staying 
at  Tummel  Bridge)  naet.  the  conversation  waa  animated  and 
intereating.  But  I  have  clean  forgotten  it,  and  only  remember 
that  the  salmon  waa  a  present  from  Bwinburne,  and  that  we 
drove  home  in  the  starlight.' 

While  at  Tummel  Bridge  he  occupied  himself  with 
reviaiiig  The  School  and  Children's  Bible,  s  project 
set  on  foot  by  his  friend  Rogere,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more,  and  with  writing  an  Essay  on  the  Eeligiona 
of  the  World,  over  which  he  spent  much  time  and 
thought,  without  bringing  it  to  an  end.  It  waa  origin- 
ally intended  to  form  part  of  a  second  volume  of  Essays 
and  Reviews '.     To  a  friend  he  writes : — 

■  I  shall  Bend  you  some  of  the  Children's  Bible,  as  you  are  kind 
enough  to  run  your  eye  over  it,  and  should  like  to  know  what 
you  have  to  say  about  it  I  have  laid  it  aside  for  a  few  days, 
being  at  work  upon  my  essay  and  having  to  go  to  Glasgow  on 
Wednesday  and,  I  fear,  to  make  a  speech  there  on  behalf  of  the 
Scott  Bursaries,  which  may  be  useful  if  I  can  stir  the  liberality 
of  the  Scotch,  but  is  not  pleasant  to  me.  Owing  to  the  connexion 
of  the  College  with  Glasgow  I  did  not  like  to  refuse. 

'Here  I  am  fairly  embarked  on  a  three  months'  study  of  the 
religions  of  the  world.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that?  I 
have  read  Max  MuUer's  first  volume  of  Chips,  and  also  his 
Sanskrit  Literature.  I  shall  embark  on  Colebrooke's  essays  on 
Monday. 

'I  mean  to  give  a  condensed  sketch  of  each  of  the  great 
religions,  and  then  make  applications  of  them  to  ourselves. 
I  intend  also  at  the  beginning  to  say  something  against  Darwin, 
and  to  show  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  hearing  of  tlie 
antiquity  of  man  on  Theology.' 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  404. 
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At  the  Scott  Centenary  be  waa  called  on  to  propoee 
'The  University  of  Glasgow,  and  sDccess  to  the  Scott 
Bursaries.'  He  naturally  dwelt  on  the  old  connexion 
between  Glasgow  and  Balliol.  to  which  the  College  bad 
been  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  her  sons. 

'Forty  years  ago.  or  a  little  niore^  two  young  students  came 
up  from  Glasgow  University  to  Oxford  as  Snell  Eibibitionera  1 
^one  of  (item  is  the  Lord  President  IngHs,  and  the  other  the  I 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  ever  since  then  there  hai 
not  been  wanting  a  euocession  of  distinguished  students  who  j 
have  taken  tlie  same  road.  I  hope  that  if  I  mention  the  n&mett  \ 
of  some  of  them  I  may  call  up  pleasant  recollections  i 
minds  of  some  persons  here  present^such  as  my  friend  | 
Mr.  Monro  of  Oriel  College,  one  of  the  best  Homeric  scholaia 
□f  the  day ;  or  Professor  Campbell,  the  learned  editor  of 
Sophocles  and  Plato  ;  or  Mr.  Harvey,  the  able  Head  Master 
of  the  Edinburgh  Academy ;  or  Principal  Shairp,  or  Pro- 
fessor Sellar ;  and  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  two  otherB 
— Professor  Edward  Caird  and  Professor  Nichol,  teachers 
who  would  do  honour  to  any  University,  And.  if  you  will 
allow  me,  there  is  one  other  person  whom  I  would  like  to 
mention,  who  was  taken  from  us  by  an  early  death,  and  who, 
I  think,  did  more  for  the  University  of  Oxford  than  any  one  of 
his  age  and  standing— Mr.  George  Rankine  Luke.  I  hardly  know 
how  for,  in  an  assembly  like  this,  I  can  suppose  his  name  to  be 
known — though  you  have  a  Luke  Fellowship  among  you — for 
the  reputation  of  young  men  wlio  have  not  iiad  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  life  very  soon  passes  away ;  but 
I  think  that  on  occasions  like  the  present  a  word  or  two  may  be 
said  about  them.  He  was  the  most  devoted  man  I  ever  knew, 
in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  most  entirely 
in  terpen  et  rated. 

'.  .  .  My  Lord  Provost,  I  think  that  Glasgow  University  haa 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  sons,  and  that  Scotland  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  Universitiea 

'.  .  .  There  is  one  point  above  others  in  which  I  think  they 
have  a  claim  to  honour  and  gratitude — I  mean  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  assisted  young  men  of  merit,  bringing  them 
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forward  out  of  oboGurity  into  tbe  light  of  day.  That  I  hold  to 
be  the  greatest  glory  of  the  Scottish  Univeraitiea  I  thiiik  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  a  oation  whea  its  youth,  deserting  the  more 
usual  paths  of  traOe  and  commerce — though,  indeed,  a  great 
moralist  1ms  told  us  that  "there  are  few  things  in  which  a  man 
can  be  more  innocently  employed  than  in  making  money" — hut 
still  I  venture  to  say  that  it  i^  &  great  advantage  to  a  country 
when  that  other  ambition  takes  possession  of  the  mind  of  youth, 
and  they  feel  a  desire  for  the  higher  education  which  they 
attain  through  the  University,  Why  is  it  we  are  olways  com- 
plaining of  the  dearth  of  talent  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  the 
professions?  Is  it  not  because  we  do  not  draw  from  a  suffi- 
ciently large  area  ?  Education  and  natural  talent  are  not  always 
made  to  meet.  The  precious  seed  is  allowed  to  be  wasted. 
And  I  think  that  a  University  can  hardly  claim  the  praise  of  I 
being  truly  national  until  it  has  not  only  opened  its  doors  . 
to  all  classes,  but  has  made  the  way  easy  and  cut  the  steps  of  ■ 
the  ascent  for  them.' 

From  Glasgow  Jowett  retnmed  to  Tummel  Bridge  to 
entertain  his  friends  and  work  at  his  essay. 

On  September  r  i  he  writes  from  Glen  Isla,  Alyth  : — 

'I  have  finished  my  "party"  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
whole.  But  I  have  only  written  thirty  pages  upon  the 
ons  of  the  World,"  and  I  begin  to  perceive  (as  I  always 
do)  that  my  essay  will  take  six  or  eight  months  instead  of  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  the  second  essay  nearly  as  long.  Still 
I  am  quite  satisfied  (though  not  with  myself)  that  I  could  not 

£,wo  more  important  or  interesting  subjects  than 
18  of  the  World  "  and  the  "  Reign  of  Law."  ' 
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LETTERS,  1870-1871. 
To  R.  B.  D.  MoRiKB,  C.B. 

BAIiLIOL  COLLBOB, 

September  12,  idja 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  coining  to  you  at  this  time.  The  reason  is  that  I  have  so 
much  to  do  which  I  did  not  anticipate:  (i)  to  complete 
Plato,  which  must  be  finished  before  the  beginning  of  Term ; 
(a)  to  furnish  a  house  and  find  servants ;  (3)  (which  is  much 
more  important)  to  find  a  cook  for  the  College ;  and  (4)  to  find 
a  Bursar,  or  rather  a  man  of  business  for  the  College  in  the 
place  of  WalL  Also  I  have  about  100  letters  to  write, 
arrangements  for  matriculation  to  make,  &c.  Some  of  these 
things  must  go  wrong  if  I  go  away  now.  But  I  will  come  to 
you  at  Christmas. 

I  may  tell  you,  as  an  old  friend,  that  I  have  been  quite 
delighted  with  the  affection  and  enthusiasm  that  the  event 
of  last  week  has  called  out.  I  hope  I  shall  not  rust  or  let  the 
grass  grow  under  my  feet  as  I  get  older.  I  certainly  intend 
to  lose  no  time  as  years  begin  to  be  fewer. 

I  am  busy  moving.  One  of  the  things  which  I  look  forward 
to  is  having  you  and  your  wife  and  *  kinder '  to  stay  with  me. 

To  Mbs.  Tsnktsok. 

Address  Balliol, 

September  16,  187a 

Gk>d  bless  A.,  £.,  H.,  L.  ^  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  they 
would  come  and  see  me  at  Oxford,  now  that  I  have 

'A  handsome  hoose  to  lodge  a  friend,' 

but  I  have  almost  given  up  hopes  of  thia 

^  Al£red,  Emily,  Hallam,  LioneL 


I 
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Dear  Hi^  Tennj-son,  I  hope  you  know  that  any  sixth  coueda 
of  yours  will  be  looked  after  at  Balliol  College  for  your  sake  : 
only  I  cannot  get  him  through  the  matriculation  examination 
iinleSB  he  is  up  to  the  mark. 

at  Malvern,  having  gone  to  take  an  oath  before  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  is  staying  there.  So  the  businesa  of 
the  Mastership  is  finally  concluded,  and  I  have  only  now  to 
consider  how  I  can  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  new  position. 
I  am  in,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  get  me  out  unless, 
like  my  great  predecessor  John  Wyciifie,  I  go  away  and  take 
a  country  living. 

I  have  got  into  my  house,  which,  though  too  largo  for  me.  is 
certainly  extremely  comfortable.  I  have  only  furnished  three 
rooms,  and  shall  only  furnish  two  more  at  present.  I  must 
have  a  serious  deliberation  with  you  before  I  venture  on  the 
drawing-room. 

I  hope  that  you  enjoy  your  house  at  Aldworth,  which 
I  think  is  one  of  the  nicest  houses  that  I  know. 

To  Lady  Stanley  of  Aldebley. 

Balliol  College. 

September  20,  187a 

Let  me  thank  you  in  a  word  for  your  kind  note,  which 
gave  me  great  pleasure,  I  shoidd  have  answered  sooner  but 
I  have  been  very  much  occupied,  partly  in  an  attempt  to 
finish  Plato  when  I  am  not  quite  well. 

I  often  think  of  the  many  happy  visita  which  I  have  paid  to 
Alderley,  and  the  unmixed  kindness  which  was  shown  me 
thera  The  friendship  of  you  and  your  family  has  really 
been  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  my  hfe.  You  will  find  me, 
I  hope,  not  ungrateful  or  forgetful,  I  want  you  to  come  and 
see  me  hero  some  day,  I  wish  that  Lyulph  were  still  a  Fellow 
here,  and  then  I  should  consider  you  a  kind  of  relative  of  the 
College.  But  I  am  glad  that  you  still  take  an  interest 
about  us. 

Certainly  I  could  have  had  no  position  which  would  have 
suited  me  so  well,  or  in  which  I  might  hope  to  do  so  much. 
Oxford  la  in  a  very  changing  state,  and  this  greatly  increases 

TOi«  n.  0 
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tlie  interest.  I  shall  think  about  the  undei-graduates  day  aad 
night  (though  I  cannot  aa^  this  to  most  people)  :  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  way  to  succeed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  thi^ 
advant^ea  of  the  pUce  that  I  have  not  so  much  drudgery  as- 
I  used  to  have. 

To  Dr.  Geeenhill, 

Oxford,  (kioher  2, 1870. 

I  have  been  long  intending  to  answer  your  kind  con- 
gratulations. I  hope  that  you  will  not  take  the  delay  as 
a  measure  of  my  feelings  about  them.  Thank  you  many 
times.  There  is  no  place  that  I  would  sooner  have  than  that 
which  I  hold.  Some  of  my  friends  seem  to  entertain  rather 
exaggerated  expectations  of  what  I  can  do,  but  I  shall  try  to 
do  something. 

Will  you  come  and  see  me  when  you  come  to  Oxford  ? 
I  should  like  your  boy  to  understand  that  he  is  welcome  to 
come  and  see  me  whenever  he  likes ;  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  him. 

E.  Habbison  to . 

Balliol.  Sortnher  36,  1870. 
A  '  perpendicular '  at  the  Master's  last  night.  Among  others 
Dean  Stanley,  gorgeous  as  to  the  neck  with  the  ribband 
of  some  order ',  flowing  with  historical  and  ecclesiastical 
anecdote  ;  Lady  Augusta,  playing  with  s  fan,  universally  chatty  ; 
Pere  Hyacinthe,  short,  big-nosed,  talking  French  to  whoso 
could  talk  French  to  him  ;  and  dear  old  Jowler,  simple,  hoepi- 
table,  and  genial  ;  handsomer  too  than  anybody  in  the  room, 
man  or  woman. 

To  Lady  Stanley  of  Aldeeley. 

Oxford,  J«>te  5,  [1871]. 
Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  beautiful  present,  which 
is  a  great  ornament  to  the  drawing-room.     I  have  to  thank 

'  The  ribband  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  of  which,  as  Dean  of 
Westmiiiater,  Sttutl^  woa  Dean. 
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you  for  very  much  more  tbftn  this — tlie  unvaried  kindness  &nd 
friendsliip  of  you  and  your  family,  which  has  been  a  great 
good  and  happiness  to  me. 

I  understand  now  why  you  wanted  tlie  Balliol  anna. 

You  will  be  well  informed  about  Paris  from  Lynlph  and 
Colonel  Stanley. 

Both  the  Commune  and  the  Versailles  people  seem  to  be 
detestable  ;  the  revenges  are  almost  worse  than  the  crimes. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  among  the  Commune  there  must 
have  been  &ne  fellows  victims  of  an  idea.  But  there  will  be 
DO  more  ideas  in  France  for  some  time  to  come. 


To  A  Fkibnd  who  was  in  Dasgrr  ov  OvBHWonK. 

I187..] 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  grant  me  one  favour,  that  you  will  gci 
out  of  town  within  the  week,  whether  your  buaineas  is  finished 
or  unfinished.  And  do  not  write  me  a  letter  of  reasons  why 
this  cannot  be  (at  a  great  expense  of  labour  to  yourself,  though 
your  letters  are  always  valuable  and  interesting  to  me),  but 
just  one  word  to  say  on  what  day  you  are  going.  Nothing  in 
more  evident  to  me  tlian  that  you  are  doing  wrong  by  this 
overwork,  and  making  it  less  and  leaa  probable  that  you  will 
complete  your  book. 


To  THE  C0DNTES8  OP  Wemyss. 

TtiMMEL  Brioob,  August  10,  1871. 
I  am  afraid  that  you  arc  wearing  yourself  out  with  sorrow  : 
will  you  let  me  tell  you  the  truth  about  this,  as  he  might  have 
told  you,  if  he  had  been  alive  ?  To  indulge  in  a  life-long 
sorrow  is  not  natural,  nor  quite  right.  We  ought,  I  suppose, 
to  be  first  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  and  then  cheerful  again 
after  a  time.  You  have  many  years  of  life  before  you  (humanly 
speaking)  and  great  duties  to  fulfil,  and  if  you  allow  your 
mind  to  dwell  entirely  on  this  dark  place,  will  you  be  equal 
to  them?  Is  there  not  a  real  danger  that  the  affections 
may  become  narrowed  and  dried  up,  if  we  allow  them  to 
be  absorbed  in  any  single  feeling;  and  that  we  may  be 
unthankful    to   God   for  the  many  blessings  which   He   has 
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left,  because  He  has  taken  away  one  of  them?  It  ia  not 
because  I  do  not  feel  for  you,  but  because  I  do,  tbat  I  writ« 
this.  And  I  venture  to  ask  you  whether  sorrow  should  not 
work  in  some  other  way — in  raising  us  to  a  higher  level  of 
life — in  a  diffused  care  and  love  of  alt,  taking  the  place  of  an 
absorbing  affection  for  one— in  an  absolute  trust  of  Ood, 
though  He  has  left  us  so  very  dark?  According  to  each 
person's  character,  diould  they  not  try  to  heal  their  sorrow 
for  the  sake  of  others  ? 

I  should  not  eii^pect  any  one  to  be  the  same  as  they  were 
before,  after  such  a  calamity  as  has  fallen  upon  you.  The 
world  cannot  have  the  same  interest  for  them.  But  they  may 
reconstruct  their  life  on  nnotlier  basis  ;  and  that  basis,  if  they 
hiive  any  depth  of  character,  must  be  living  for  others  and 
lor  God.  As  a  mutter  of  pleasure  or  pain  they  give  up  life, 
but  they  determine  tu  fulfil  their  trust,  and  do  the  best  which 
they  can  with  it. 


To  R.  B.  D.  Mobier'. 

July  iS.  1870. 

Did  you  foresee. this?  How  I  should  like  to  have  a  talkn'ith 
you  about  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me,  considering  the  visits  to 
Biarritz,  that  Napoleon  was  deceived  by  Bismarck  in  a  way  that 
he  could  not  make  public,  and  so  that  the  casus  belli  is  more  real 
than  has  as  yet  appeared.  The  debate  in  the  French  Chamber 
was  extremely  unsatisfactory.  I  think  that  Prussia  ia  very 
much  to  blame  as  well  as  France,  and  that  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  she  had  given  no  causes  for  suspicion,  and  having  done  so 
she  ought  to  have  been  willing  completely  to  remove  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  a  feeling  for  the  Emperor.     He 


'  Jowett  was  not  bo  absorbed 
m  hia  work  and  hia  College  as  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  great  war 
wbjch  was  now  raging,  and  the 
humiliation  of  France.  His  aym- 
pathies  were  largely  with  the 
French  ;  be  bad  even  a  good  word 
for  Napoleon  111 ;  and  he  defends 


both  the  one  and  the  other  agaioEt 
the  attacks  of  hia  friend  Morier, 
then  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Darmatadt.  The  letters  are  too 
long  to  print  here,  but  a  few 
extracts  ate  given  to  indicate  his 
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is  a  dreamer — he  has  had  corrupt  ministers,  firom  whose  mal- 
administration he  is  now  suffering:  he  has  broken  fiaith  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  But  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  who  has 
had  many  great  thoughts  pass  through  his  mind  ;  he  has  shown 
the  greatest  courage ;  he  is  the  real  liberator  of  Italy,  and 
would  have  been  the  liberator  of  Poland.  I  know  he  is  spoken 
of  in  the  language  which  Tacitus  applies  to  the  Roman 
emperors.  But  I  never  read  a  book,  or  a  speech,  or  a  letter  of 
his  without  being  impressed  by  him.  He  is  an  unsafe  politician, 
because  he  is  too  dreamy  and  too  full  of  ideas,  and  he  either 
cannot  or  will  not  choose  suitable  instruments. 

September  12,  187a 

It  grieves  me  to  see  the  Germans  at  Paris  as  much  as  it 
would  to  see  the  French  at  Berlin.  They  have  all  they  can 
really  gain.  And  for  the  future  they  cannot  be  perfectly  safe 
in  any  case,  because  they  cannot  exterminate  the  French,  and 
they  are  of  course  creating  in  thirty-eight  millions  of  people 
sentiments  of  never-dying  hatred  which  become  the  curse  of  i 
the  world  in  after  generations.  ... 

I  don't  want  '  La  belle  France '  or  any  other  woman  to  be 
pained  in  her  feelings.  These  are  the  things  which  make 
'nations,  like  individuals,  go  mad.'  A  mad  woman  can  be 
put  in  an  asylum,  not  a  nation. 


The  Balliol  Grace 

Ah  it  used  to  be  said  in  Hall  every  day  at  dinner,  the  Scholar  '  in 
course '  beginning,  and  the  Dean  and  Fellows  answering. 

Sch.  Benedictus  sit  Deus  in  donis  suis, 

Soc,  Et  sanctus  in  omnibus  operibus  suis. 

Sch.  Adiutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini  est, 

Soc,  Qui  fecit  caelum  et  terras. 

Sch,  Sit  nomen  Dei  benedictum 

Soc,  Ab  hoc  tempore  usque  in  saecula. 

Sch,  Tribuere  digneris,    Domine   Deus,    omnibus  nobis   bona 

facientibus  ob  tuum  sanctum  nomen  vitam  aetemam. 
Soc,  Amen. 
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Sch.  In  memoria  aetema  erit  iustua. 

Soc  Ah  auditione  mala  nunquam  timebit. 

Sch,  lusiorum  animae  in  manibus  Domini  sunt 

Soc.  Ne  tangant  eoe  instnmienta  nequiiiae. 

Sch,  Funde,  quaesumus,  Domine  Deus,  in  monies  nostras 
gratiam  tuam,  ut  tuis  hisce  donis,  datis  a  lohanne  BalUolo 
et  Dervorguilla  uxore  ceterisquo  omnibus  benefactoribus 
nostris,  rite  ad  tuam  gloriam  utentes  in  vitam  caelestem  una 
cum  fidelibus  omnibus  defunctis  resurgamus,  per  lesum 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

Soc  Amen. 

Sch,  Deus  pro  infinita  sua  dementia  Ecclesiae  unitatem  et 
concordiam  concedat,  reginam  conservet,  paoemque  huic 
regno  populoque  Christiano  largiatur,  per  lesum  Christum 
Dominum  nostrum. 

Soc  Amen. 


CHAPTER  II 

BBPEAL  OF  TESTS.      TUMKEL  BaiBGE 
OCTOBER,  187 1— DECEMBER,  1872 

(Aet.  54-55) 

Rbfobms  at  Oxford— Repeal  of  Tests— Stanley's  sermon— Jowett  at 
Manchester— At  St.  Mary's— At  the  Old  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh 
-  Chapel  services  at  Balliol— Lectures  given  at  Edinburgh  on  Boswell 
and  Johnson- Jowett  at  Tummel  BridgQ—The  School  and  Children's 
Bible— lA(e  at  Tummel  Bridge — Opposition  to  Stanley  as  Select 
Preacher — Letters. 

DURING  the  first  year  of  his  Mastership  Jowett  had 
spent  much  time  in  College  meetings,  helping  to 
revise  the  Statutes,  mainly  in  regard  to  clerical  and 
married  Fellows.  For  of  the  first  there  were  too  many 
and  of  the  second  too  few  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
The  results  pleased  him.  *My  terminal  meetings,*  he 
says  in  October,  187 1,  'have  passed  off  extremely  well, 
and  the  Visitor  has  acceded  to  all  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  Statutes.'  But  besides  these  labours  in 
College  he  was  endeavouring,  with  others,  to  rearrange 
the  studies  of  the  University  in  order  to  develop  more 
fully  the  system  of  combination  among  the  Colleges,  and 
here  he  found  great  difficulties. 

'We  get  on  very  well,'  he  says,  'with  our  plans  for 
reconstructing  the  historical  and  philological  studies  of 
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the  University,  but  not  equally  well  with  the  philoso- 
phical, about  which  we  are  at  loggerheads.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  get  through  the  whole  before  the  end 
of  Term.*  That  was  always  Jowett's  belief —he  would 
finish  the  work  long  before  it  could  be  finished.  And 
it  was  so  in  this  case — for  six  months  later  Mr.  Harrison 
writes : — 

'  I  am  tired  out  just  now,  having  spent  the  last  hour  and 
a  half  in  reforming  the  University :  that  is,  I  have  been 
helping  the  Master  to  reduce  into  better  shape  a  new  scheme 
of  studies,  which  the  Dons  have  been  making  and  marring, 
and  amending  and  wrangling  over.  Heaven  knows  how  long. 
And  after  all  I  am  not  sure  that  the  old  system  was 
not  better.' 

In  1 87 1  the  Bill  was  carried  which  abolished  religious 
tests  as  a  condition  of  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at 
the  Universities.  Though  clerical  Fellowships  still  con- 
tinued to  exist,  all  lay  students  were  now  on  precisely 
equal  terms.  To  many  this  removal  of  a  deeply  felt  and 
galling  restriction,  together  with  the  greater  freedom 
allowed  by  residence  out  of  College,  seemed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  University  life.  The  Univer- 
sities were  no  longer  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  few, 
who  by  their  wealth  and  religious  views  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  the  prizes  which  they  had 
to  oflfer ;  they  were  to  be  open  to  all,  to  the  poor  no  less 
than  the  rich,  the  Dissenter  no  less  than  the  Churchman ; 
they  would  at  last  become  what  they  ought  to  be, 
national  centres  of  thought  and  education,  whose  influence 
would  reach  far  beyond  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy — 
to  the  national  school  and  the  parish  Ebenezer.  No- 
where do  we  find  a  more  eloquent  expression  of  the 
thoughts  which  were  animating  the  Liberals  of  Oxford 
at  this  time  than  in  the  concluding  words  of  a  sermon 
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preached  by  Dean  Stanley,  in  St.  Mary'^,  on  February-  25. 
1873,  on  the  well-known  text  (the  valley  of  dry  bones), 
Ezekiol  xxxvii.  1-3.  Those  who  remember  Stanley  can 
picttire  the  voice  and  look  with  which  he  made  this 
thriUing  appeal : — 

'  There  is  the  glorious  prospect  now  for  the  firat  time  revealed 
to  Oxford  of  becuminj;  not  the  battle-field  of  contending  religious 
factions,  but  the  neutral,  the  sacred  ground,  where  the  healing 
genius  of  the  place  and  the  equal  intercourse  of  blameless  and 
generous  youth  shall  unite  the  long  estrangement.s  of  Judah 
and  of  Ephraim,  of  Jenisalem  and  Samaria.  There  are  the 
chances  for  the  teachers  and  the  students  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  such  as  have  not  been  known  in  any  previous  age,  for 
the  reconcOement  of  the  holy  claims  both  of  science  and  religion, 
of  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  goodness. 

'  And  to  answer  to  this  trumpet  call,  to  Join  in  this  splendid 
work,  we  appeal  to  the  manly,  upright,  independent,  indtistriouR, 
modest,  reverential  spirit  of  the  rising  generation  of  this  place, 
to  lift  themselves  to  the  level  of  their  great  vocation. 

'You  have  inherited  this  beautiful,  soothing  past ;  you  must 
inherit  also  that  bright,  that  inspiring  future.  Prophesy — not 
only  over  the  dry  bones  of  a  dead  antiquity,  but  over  the  living 
souls  of  this  living  generation — Prophesy,  O  Son  of  Man,  and 
come  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  from  East  and  West,  from 
North  and  South,  O  Breath  of  God,  0  Spirit  of  Truth,  of  Charity, 
of  Eternal  Progress.  Come,  O  Spirit  of  holy  Hope  and  high 
Humility,  "  Give  unto  us  made  lowly  wise  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrilice,"  Come  from  the  ages  that  are  dead  and  buried 
and  from  the  ages  that  are  yet  in  store  for  us,  and  breathe  into 
these  heirs  of  all  the  ages  the  mind  to  understand,  and  the  heart 
to  love,  and  the  will  to  do  what  is  true  and  right.  "  And  they 
shall  stand  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army,  who  shall 
follow  Him  that  is  called  Faithful  and  True,  who  was  dead  an<l 
is  alive  for  evermore." ' 

Jowett  had,  of  coarse,  taken  a  leading  part  in  this 
emancipation  of  the  Universities;  and  his  joy  at  the 
success  of  the  movement  was  proportionately  great.     He 
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felt  himself  animated  with  larger  hopes,  and  stimulated 
to  new  measures  of  reform.  He  was  filled,  as  Stanley- 
was  filled,  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of 
Oxford  and  of  education  ;  and  in  the  speeches  and  sermons 
of  this  time  we  find  Sashes  of  this  inward  fire. 

On  October  25  he  was  called  away  to  Manchester  to 
be  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  masters  of  the 
Grrammar  School  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
buildings.  In  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  Uuiversitiea  he 
spoke  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  there  since  he 
went  up  to  Balliol  thirty-five  years  previously.  During 
the  last  five  or  six  years  the  numbers  admitted  to  Oxford 
had  increased  about  one-fourth ;  they  were  greater  now 
than  they  had  ever  been  since  the  Reformation.  The 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities  was,  he  trusted, 
something  more  than  the  barren  assertion  of  a  just 
principle.  He  sometimes  dreamed,  not  exactly  of  a  ladder 
let  down  from  heaven  to  e^rth,  but  rather  of  a  bridge 
which  might  unite  the  different  classes  of  society  andy 
at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  friendly  feeling  in  the( 
different  sects  of  religion,  and  that  might  also  connect 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  apt  to 
become  estranged  one  from  another.  This  was  his  ideal 
of  the  work  and  office  of  the  Universities,  to  which  he 
was  constantly  returning,  and  a  great  part  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  making  his  idea!  a  reality.  Whether  it  ever 
will  be  realized,  now  that  he  and  others  like  him  are 
gone,  may  be  doubted. 

By  the  side  of  his  ideal  of  a  University  he  set  his  ideal 
uf  a  schoolmaster.  He  confessed  that  he  had  not  come 
to  Manchester  to  speak  about  the  Universities ;  he  would 
rather  speak  of  the  school  and  the  position  which  it  had 
gained,  and  of  the  Head  Master ',  of  whom  he  prophesied 
'  F.  W.  Walker,  now  High  Master  of  St.  Paul'a  School. 
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that   he  would   become   the   most  distingoiahefl  school- 
master in  England. 

'  There  are  few  things  in  this  world,'  he  said,  '  more  satis- 
factory than  to  see  a  great  inatitution  growing  up  from  small 
beginnings,  to  see  the  seed  become  a  large  tree,  the  leaves  diffus- 
ing the  influence  of  education  over  u  whole  city  ;  or  to  see  a  man, 
perhaps  reserved  in  his  manner  and  exterior,  who  has  an  ideal 
in  his  mind  by  which  he  is  possessed,  thinking  day  and 
night  for  the  good  of  his  pupils,  preferring  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  maatere  of  his  school  to  his  own,  until  he  becomes 
gradually  recognized  for  his  efficiency,  and  the  people  perceive 
that  he  has  been  labouring  for  tlieir  good  '.' 

Later  in  the  same  Term  (Michaelmas,  1 871)  he  preached, 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  from  the  University 
pulpit.  Tiie  scene,  aa  at  all  great  University  sermons,  was 
very  striking ;  the  uudergiadnates  completely  filled  the 
galleries,  the  seats  of  the  Masters  and  Bachelors  of  Arts 
were  occupied  long  belbre  the  sermon  began,  the  rest 
stood.    In  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  Mr.  Harrison  says  ; 

'  Last  Sunday  (November  26)  was  a  great  day  here.  After 
long  exclusion  Jowler.  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  as  Head  of  a 
s',  preached  from  the  University  pulpit.  He  had  a  great 
congregation,  including  myself  and  all  the  other  people  who 
never  go  to  church,  and  his  sermon  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
He  gatliered  all  his  teaching  into  one  great  discourse,  and  in 
presence  of  all  Oxford  uttered  it  "  trumpet -tongued."  Men 
have  bean  criticizing  it,  this  way  and  that,  ever  sinca ;  and  it 
brought  to  the  minds  of  some  the  thought  of  those  bygone 
times  when,  from  the  same  pulpit,  Newman  atin-ed  the  soul  of 
Oxford  and  drew  all  Romeward.' 


'  I  quote  from  the  report  in 
the  Mancheater  Daily  Examiner 
and  Times,  which  haa  been  sent 
to  me  by  the  kindnesa  of 
Mr.  Reei  Duviee. 


<  Mr.  Harrison  waa  miain- 
fonned.  Jowett  was  nominated 
by  the  Vice-Chan  cell  or  of  the 
time,  the  Very  Rev.  H.  G.  Liddell. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
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The  sermon  was  a  description  of  the  true  nature  of 
Christianity,  and  Jowett  sought  to  give  the  description 
reality  by  applying  it  to  the  present  time  and  present 
state  of  the  world.  The  text  was  taken  from  St.  Luke 
xviii.  8 :  *  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find 
faith  on  the  earth  ^  ?  ' 

Were  Christ  to  appear  again  on  earth,  he  said,  the  new 
Gospel  would  be  the  old.  It  would  not  be  a  revelation  to 
clear  up  our  doubts  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  prove  the 
truth  of  miracles,  and  explain  the  nature  of  a  future  life  ; 
it  would  only  be  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  simple  teaching : 

*  There  shall   be  no  sign  given  to  this  generation,'  or, 

*  In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage.' 

But  would  Christ  at  His  coming  find  faith  upon  earth  ? 
*In  other  words,  what  prospect  is  there  of  any  great 
moral  or  religious  improvement  of  mankind  ? '  Jowett's 
answer  was  one  of  hope.  He  thought  that  there  were 
indications  in  our  time  of  abetter  state  of  the  world  for  our 
descendants,  if  we  would  read  them  ;  the  poor  were  being 
better  educated  and  placed  in  a  position  of  improved 
comfort  and  healthfulness  ;  and  *  if  we  pursue  this  path,  the 
England  of  a  hundred  years  hence  might  wear  another 
and  a  smiling  face.'  'The  gospel,'  he  said,  *will  not 
allow  us  to  entertain  the  fatal  doctrine  that  nations,  like 
individuals,  tend  necessarily  to  decay ;  or  that  of  human 
evils  there  is  not  a  great  part  which  kings  and  statesmen 
may  cause  or  cure.'  In  regard  to  religious  differences  he 
already  perceived  a  change ;  and,  though  it  was  not  likely 
or  even  desirable  that  all  the  sects  of  Christendom  should 
be  united,  yet  the  old  animosities  seemed  to  be  dying 
out,  and  men  of  different  opinions  were  working  together 

^  Sermon  v.  in  College  Sermons. 
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as  they  bad  not  done  hitherto,  recognizing  the  accidental 
nature  of  their  separation  and  the  reality  of  the  bond 
which  united  them.  The  opposition  of  science  and 
religion,  of  faith  and  knowledge,  would  tend  to  disappear 
aa  both  were  better  understood,  'Human  life  cannot  be 
reconstrncted  out  of  the  negative  results  of  criticism  or 
the  dry  bones  of  science,'  'And  if  the  truths  learned  in 
later  life  seem  to  contradict  the  les,son3  of  chiMhood,  we 
must  remember  that  no  truth  can  really  be  at  variance 
with  any  other,  and  wait  for  the  reconcilement.' 

■  Those  are  a  few  of  the  signs  of  great«r  harmony  prevailing 
in  the  world,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  being  more  diffused 
among  men.  They  may  lead  some  of  us  to  tliink  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Chriatianity  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  three  last  centuries  which  the 
Reformation  did  to  the  ages  which  preceded.' 

At  the  close  of  the  year  (December  24),  in  a  sermon ' 
preached  at  the  Old  Greyfriara  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Jowett  returned  to  this  subject.  By  a  comparison,  or 
contrast,  of  Bunyan  and  Spinoza,  he  illustrated  the 
opposition  of  faith  and  reason.  And  here,  as  in  his 
sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  he  dwells  on  the  hope  that  the 
dissensions  and  schisms  which  divide  the  Christian  world 
may  be,  or  indeed  are  being,  healed.  While  some  were 
saying  that  knowledge  would  destroy  faith,  that  science 
was  the  mortal  foe  of  religion,  he  would  say,  '  You  cannot 
destroy  what  is  true  and  founded  on  some  of  the  deepess 
instincts  of  human  nature.'  When  some  exalted  the 
Chnrch  and  dogma  he  would  say,  'The  points  in  which 
Christians  may  and  do  agree  aremore,and  more  important, 
than   those   in  which  they  differ.      Union   is  strength. 


'  It  wag  aubatantially  the  rami 
discourae  which  he  delivered  wliei 
he  preached  for  the  last  time  ii 
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Let  us  work  together ;  for  there  is  enough  for  us  all  to  do,  i 
BO  long  as  there  is  evil  aud  misery  in  the  world.'  It  wa« 
this  love  and  charity — this  practical  view  of  religion — 
which  endeared  him  and  his  teaching  to  those  who  felt 
most  keenly  the  difficulties  of  faith.  More  and  more,  as  hi^ 
life  drew  to  a  close,  he  insisted  on  this  teaching.  "Those 
who  do  the  works  of  Christ  are  Christians,'  he  said, '  whabj 
ever  the  name  they  bear.'  And  again  :  '  It  is  not  with  thi 
very  words  of  Christ,  but  with  the  best  form  of  Christianity 
as  the  world  has  made  it,  or  can  make  it,  or  will  receive  it. 
that  we  are  concerned  to-day.  There  is  an  ideal  which 
we  have  to  place  before  ua,  intimately  connected  with 
practical  life— nothing  if  not  a  life — which  may  con- 
veniently be  spoken  of  as  the  life  of  Christ.' 

If  no  one  was  more  anxious  than  Jowett  to  see  pei-sons 
of  all  denominations  gathering  together  at  Oxford  and  at 
Balliol,  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  services  of  the 
College  Chapel  was  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  his  wide 
sympathy.  One  of  his  first  reforms  had  been  the  abolition 
of  the  answers  to  questions  on  the  catechetical  lectures. 
Every  Balliol  man  of  those  days  will  remember  this 
institution,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  service  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  Dr.  Busby,  of  "Westminster,  had  left  money 
for  a  lecture  to  be  given  in  Chapel  on  Christian  Doctrine, 
and  the  Lecturer  was  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the  trust 
to  put  up  on  the  Chapel  door  a  number  of  questions  to  be 
answered  by  those  who  heard  his  lecture.  Many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  get  rid  of  the  lecture,  or  at  least  of 
the  answers,  but  in  vain.  Jowett,  on  becoming  Master, 
requested  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Lecturer  for  the  time,  to  pat 
up  the  questions  as  required,  but  to  take  no  trouble  in 
inquiring  for  the  answers.  This  took  the  sting  out  of 
the  matter,  for  of  course,  in  good  hands,  the  lectures 
were   a  connected  series  of  excellent  sermons,  and  the 
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only  objection  to  them  was  that  one  preacher  was  heard 
too  often'. 

Another  reform  which  he  now  introduced  was  the 
shortening  of  the  week-day  services.  This  had  occupied 
his  attention  for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  reform — or 
change,  for  perhaps  it  was  not  nniversally  regarded  as 
a  reibnn— was  only  introduced  after  long  and  careful 
consideration,  and  of  course  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Visitor*.  The  change  provoked  criticism,  but  Jowett 
was  certa.inly  right  in  making  it.  Feeling  so  deeply 
as  he  did  about  the  value  of  the  Chapel  service,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  attempt  to  make  it  as  attractive 
as  possible.  In  the  same  spirit  he  promoted  the  intro- 
duction of  music  into  the  service,  and  the  building  of  an 
organ.  '  The  Chapel  services,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time,  '  seem  to  be  successftd ;  we  have  about 
thirty  men  who  come  voluntarily  every  day.  I  find 
much  greater  pleasure  in  going  to  Chapel  than  I  ever 
did  before.' 

In  my  own  undergraduate  daj's,  when  the  Chapel  ser- 
vice was  dreary  enough— very  plain  prose  indeed,  except 
that  now  and  then  Jowett  read  the  Epistle — it  was  one 
of  the  jests  of  the  College  that  some  one  who  proposed  to 
him  that  there  should  be  singing  in  Chapel,  was  met 
with  the  question,  'If  we  can  praise  God  equally  well 
in  half  an  hour,  why  should  we  spend  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  over  it?"  But  this,  like  other  stories,  is 
from  the  'Apocrypha.'  Jowett  detested  formality  and 
ritualism;  with  him  the  spirit  was  always  more  than 
the  letter :  but  he  had  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  s 


'  Inashort  time  the  lecturewaa 
discontinued,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  fund  applied  to  a  prize  in 
theology,  inpuraaaDceoraacheme 


aanclioned  bj'  the  Charit;  Com- 
aioners. 
Dr.  Jackson,  Bishop  of  London. 
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and  wished  them  to  be  attractive  and  well  attended. 
.Speaking  once  of  some  friends  who,  though  eager  in  the 
cau^e  of  Church  Beform,  were  not  very  regular  in  their 
own  attendance  at  Chapel — '  Our  friends,'  he  said  (and  he 
was  looking  out  on  the  Chapel  as  he  said  it)^'  our  friends 
are  the  "  buttresses  of  the  Church  M  "  ' 

Jowett's  visit  to  Edinburgh  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  two  lectures  to  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  The  subject  waa 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  —a  book  dear  to  him  almost 
above  all  others.  "  I  have  read  it  fifty  times,'  he  wrote. 
Johnson's  sound  sense,  his  brilliant  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, his  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  manliness  and 
resolute  struggles  against  depression,  were  qualities  which 
appealed  to  Jowett;  he  was  never  weary  of  quoting  him, 
and  applied  his  words  with  the  greatest  ingenuity  to 
the  most  varied  circumstances.  The  '  Life  and  Character 
of  Johnson '  was  a  subject  which  he  frequently  set  for 
the  weekly  essay  in  College,  and  I  well  remember  the 

tone  in  which  he  once  remarked  to  me  that  ' was  a 

wretched  fellow ;  he  brought  me  an  essay  on  the  vices 
of  Johnson,"  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the 
essay  has  forgotten  the  incident.  At  a  later  time,  when 
as  Vice -Chancellor  he  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Clarendon  Press,  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in  Dr.  Hill's 
edition  of  Boswell's  Life,  which  is  dedicated  to  him  as 
'  Viro  Johnsonianissimo.'  That  such  a  book  as  Boswell's 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  was 
quite  contrary  to  his  views  of  what  genius  is.     '  Wo  can 

of  itfl  Imllrfssrs.  but  certainly  not 
one  of  ita  pitlarg,  for  he  is  never 
seen  I'rwirfe  its  walla.'" — From  Lord 
Campbell's  '  Character  of  Lord 
Eldon,'  Livm,  vii.  716. 
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I  when  his 
merits  were  diBcussed  among  some 
lawyers,  a  warm  partuan  of  the 
Chancellor  extolled  him  aa  "  a 
pillar  of  the  Church."  "No,"  re- 
torted another;  "he  may  be  one 
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but  what  wd  are,'  and  no  msji  could  have  written  the 
best  biography  in  the  world  unless  he  had  been  above  all 
others  fitted  to  writ©  biography.  In  this  respect  Jowett 
was  altogether  at  variance  with  Lord  Macaulay. 

'Let  any  one,'  he  said  in  his  lecture  on  Boswell's  book, 
'let  any  one  who  believes  that  an  ordinary  man  can  write  a 
great  biography  make  tbe  experiment  himself,  I  would  have 
him  try  to  describe  the  most  interesting  dinner-party  at  which 
he  was  ever  present :  let  bim  write  down  from  memory  a  few  of 
tbe  good  things  which  were  said,  not  forgetting  to  make  an 
incidental  allusion  to  the  good  things  that  were  eaten  ;  let  bim 
aim  at  giving  what  I  may  call  the  dramatic  effect  of  tbe  party. 
And  then  let  him  compare  the  result  with  Boswell's  account  of 
the  famous  dinner  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  the  bookseller  in  the  Poultry, 
where  Johnson  was  first  introduced  to  Wilkes,  and  he  will  begin 
to  understand  the  nature  of  Boswell's  genius.' 

In  these  days  it  is  rare  to  find  any  one  who  has  read, 
still  less  any  one  who  will  recommend  the  reading 
of  Rasselas  The  book  is  put  aside  as  belonging  to  a 
bygone  age.  But  this  was  not  the  view  which  Macaulay 
took  of  it,  and  in  this  matter  Jowett  agreed  with 
Macaulay.  He  thought  Rasselas  the  most  instructive 
among  the  writings  of  Johnson,  and  the  most  beautifiil 
aa  a  work  of  art.  He  agreed  with  Boswell  that  '  w© 
might  all  read  it  with  interest  once  a  year.'  '  It  is 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes,'  he  said,  'delineated  in 
a  sort  of  prose  poem  or  idyll.  It  is  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
giastes  ringing  the  changes  on  the  various  conditions  of 
human  life,  ending  in  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is 
concluded.  There  is  no  verisimilitude  in  the  characters, 
but  there  is  a  verisimilitude  in  the  thoughts ;  they  are 
true  to  life  and  are  always  passing  through  our  minds.' 

Of  Johnson  himself  he  said  : — 

'Johnson  first  taught  literary  men  the  lesson  of  self-reliance 
and  independence.     Of  all  men  of  genius  he  is  the  only  typical 
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Englishman  in  whose  strength,  as  also  in  his  weakness,  we 
see  the  national  character.  He  was  absolutely  free  irova 
meanness  and  jealousy  ;  a  mighty  soul  which  disdained  tricks 
and  subterfuges.  "Like  the  Monument,"  in  his  own  language, 
he  stood  upright  and  never  stooped ;  no  human  power  could 
have  torn  him  from  his  base. 

'  Yet  in  this  strongest  of  natures  there  was  the  gentlest 
affection,  and  the  deepest  reverence  and  humihty.  The  giant 
has  a  heart  like  a  woman  or  a  child ;  can  find  time  to  soothe 
the  morbid  self-tormenting  fancies  of  Boawell ;  is  sorrowing 
for  his  poor  Tetty  thirty  years  after  her  death ;  makes  his 
house  a  hospital  (his  seraglio,  as  he  facetiously  termed  it)  for 
two  old  women  who  disturbed  his  life  with  their  quarrels,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  must  do  penance  for  the  disobedience 
of  his  youth,' 

When  the  Summer  Term  of  1872  came  to  an  end 
Jowett  spent  a  few  days  with   his  sister  at  Torquay — 

*  the  old  place  which  is  always  quiet  and  happy  to  me.' 

*  I  think  that  I  have  a  recollection,'  he  says, '  of  writing 
more  successfully — long  spells  of  Plato — here  than  any- 
where else.  But  at  present  I  am  only  vegetating.' 
Afterwards  be  returned  to  his  favourite  retreat,  the 
inn  at  Tummel  Bridge.  Mr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
party,  and  again  I  quote  from  his  letters : — 

"TUMKKL  BbIDUE.  July  12,  187a. 

'Swinburne  enlivens  the  place  wonderfully.  Elliot  and 
Qillespie  are  boating  men  by  nature— good  pleasant  fellows — 
but  somewhat  silent  at  table,  so  that  the  burden  of  talk  would 
fall  on  me,  but  for  Swinburne,  whose  paradoxes  and  extra- 
vagances and  recitations  of  Mrs.  Gamp  are  a  godsend.  The 
Uaster  is  looking  better  again,  and  is  hard  at  work.  The 
first  edition  of  hia  Plato  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  is  busy 
revising  it  for  a  second.  He  is  exceedingly  angry  about  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  Monday  to  pay  Oovei-nor 
Ej-re's  expenses.  "A  generation  ago,"  he  says,  "we  should 
have  hanged  him." ' 
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'We  have  had  two  Sundnys  this  woek.  Mr.  Lancaster  was 
the  cause  of  the  second.  He  came  here  on  Tuusday,  freali 
from  the  law  courts,  with  Austin  on  Jurisprudence  in  liis 
portmanteau,  intending  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest.  But  his  chetrfulneaa  was  too  much  for  him ;  he 
ekJmmed  Austin  a  little,  grumbled  a  good  deal,  and  this 
morning  proposed  a  general  holiday.  So  we  struck  work, 
and  went  to  Loch  Rannoch  ;  and  Elliot  and  Gillespie,  our 
boating  men,  rowed  us  on  the  loch.  Coming  back  we  gave 
the  Free  Kirk  minister  a  lift  in  our  machine,  and  he  and 
Grigsby  chattered  the  whole  way  about  the  Free  Kirk  and 
the  U.  F.'s  and  Presbyteries  and  General  Assemblies  and  all 
the  other  horrors  of  Scottish  Christianity.  Lancaster  was 
counsel  against  the  lady  medicals  in  the  late  trial  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  full  of  wrath  at  the  judgement  against  him. 
There  is  to  be  an  appeal,  and  Lancaster  spends  liis  leisure  in 
inventing  cunning  arguments.  It  was  to  please  Jowett  that 
be  put  Austin  in  his  portmanteau.  The  Master  had  been 
advising  him  not  to  become  completely  immersed  in  his 
professional  practice,  but  to  find  time  to  study  the  theory  and 
general  principles  of  law.' 

In  this  vacation  the  Essay  on  Beligions  appears  to 
have  been  laid  aside,  and  Jowett  waa  occupied  partly 
with  a  translation  of  Thucydidea,  which  waa  destined  to 
cost  him  years  of  labour,  and  partly  in  revising  77ie 
School  and  Children's  Bible — the  little  work  already 
mentioned,  in  which  he  engaged  at  the  request  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  the  late  Rector  of  Bishopsgate. 
Mr.  Rogers  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the  book : — 

'Mr.  Longman,  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  founding 
the  Middle  Class  School,  which  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  a  thousand  boys,  suggested  to  me  that  as  I  was  associated 
with  ao  many  schools  my  name  would  ensure  a  sale.  After 
deliberation  I  undertook  to  do  what  I  could — it  was  a  very 
dehcate  task  to  cope  with,    to  which  I  did  not  feel  myself 
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quite  equal  I  consulted  Jowett,  who  fell  in  with  the 
[jroject.  And  both  with  advice  and  devotion  rendered  me 
great  oBsistance,  enaliling  me  to  bring  out  the  work  in  its 


The  selection  was  practically  made  by  Jowett,  who 
not  only  spent  much  time  upon  it,  but  availed  himself 
of  the  kindness  of  friends  in  revising  his  own  work, 
and  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  tells  us  how 
Jowett  increased  the  scope  of  the  selections  at  his 
suggestion  and  said  with  a  smile,  '  I  wanted  you  to  help 
me  to  make  the  book  smaller,  and  you  have  persuaded 
me  to  make  it  larger '.' 

The  book  was  fii-st  published  in  July,  1873,  and  a  second 
edition,  thoroughly  revised,  came  out  in  December,  1874. 
More  copies  were  issued  in  1886,  but  the  work  is  now 
out  of  print.  In  spite  of  the  labour  spent  upon  it,  it 
failed  to  secure  the  circulation  which  was  necessary  to 
cover  the  expense  of  printing. 

As  this  was  the  last  summer  which  Jowett  spent 
at  Tummel  Bridge,  a  sketch  of  the  life  in  the  little 
inn  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  formed  one  of  the  party 
every  summer  from  1869  to  1672,  may  find  a  place 
here; — 

*  I  never  knew  Jowett  80  happy  or  lightrhc&rt«d  as  at  Tummel 
Bridge.  He  liked  the  little  inn,  and  comfortable  Hiss  Menziee 
who  kept  it,  and  he  waa  never  tired  of  the  hills  and  the  heather, 
the  brawling  Tummel  and  the  keen  scent  of  the  bog-myrtle. 
He  was  still  vigorous  enough  in  body  to  enjoy  a  long  tramp 
across  tlie  moors  with  his  young  companions,  the  highland  air 
inspired  him,  and  his  conversation  hud  an  unwonted  ease  and 
buoyancy. 

'  He  was  busy,  of  course,  with  Plato — when  was  he 
with  Plato?— but  would  find  time  every  day  to  hear 


'  Sludia  in  Prote  and  Poftrg,  p.  32. 
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eesay, 


or  to  stroll  out  with  him  for  an  hour  c 


"  coaching  "  as  they  strolled.  The  subject  of  this  peripatetic 
teaching  was  usually  the  Republic,  nnd  the  scene  the  first  mile 
or  two  of  the  pleasant  road  to  Loch  Tay — lience  known  to  usaa 
"Bepublican  Road."  la  his  common  talk  there  was  something 
of  a  Platonic  strain,  which.  I  suppose,  was  catching :  "  That 
sounds  very  like  Plato,"  he  said  of  a  remark  of  one  of  hia 
pupils,  and  was  gratified  by  the  reply :  "  No  wonder,  we  breathe 
Plato  here.'" 

'  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  we  did,  would  ask  for  news 
of  our  bathing  and  fishing,  and  was  pleased  to  be  gently  satirical 
about  our  smoking.  "Did  you  ever  smoke,  sir?"  I  asked. 
"  Yes,  I  once  smoked  a  cigarette'  abroad,  with  a  lady '."  Ornnea : 
"With  a  lady!  Name,  name!"  Jowett:  "She  made  me  promise 
never  to  reveal  the  name,  when  in  England."  H.:  "But  we 
are  not  in  England,  this  is  Scotland."  Jowctl:  "That,  sir,  is 
a  sophism." 

'  He  was  always  a  fanatic  for  fresh  air,  and  the  windows  at 
Tummel  stood  open  night  and  day,  until  a  sultry  season  brought 
us  such  a  plague  of  gnats  that  we  were  driven  to  close  our  bed- 
rooms against  their  incursions.  Jowett  held  out  for  two  or  three 
nights,  but  at  last  he  also  had  to  succumb.  Next  morning  at 
breakfast  he  recounted  to  us  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy. 
He  stood  at  his  window  for  several  minutes  with  a  lighted 
candle,  watching  them  maliciously  as  they  battered  against 
the  panes,  myriads  of  them,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  at  him. 
Are  these  details  too  Boswellian  ?  Boawell's  "  great  friend  " 
would  have  been  eatiafied  with  the  colour  of  Jowett's  tea.  Do 
you  remember  how  he  used  to  agitate  the  pot  with  a  little 
circular  motion  before  pouring  out,  to  make  sure  that  the 
brew  wan  strong  enough?  "By  Jove,"  exclaimed  Tavistock 
one  day,  "what  tea  the  Muster  gives  you!  It  nearly  blows 
your  head  ofif." 

'  Besides  the  books  which  he  was  consulting  for  his  Plato, 
Jowett  always  had  a  few  favourite  authors  lying  about— 
Sydney    Smith,    the    Cambridge    Shakespeare,    and    a    well- 

'  Jowett  told  me  that  a  doctor      month.     1   never  Bmoked  before 
ised  him  to  smoke  ;  '  and      or  sinoe.'^E.  A. 
I    did    smoke    every  day   for  a 
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worn  little  I-mHaiio  in  limp  calf.     His  lost  gifts  to  me,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  were  a  eopy  of  the  Imitatio  similarly  but  | 
mora  daintily  bound,  and  an   fingllsh  version  of  the  Confes-  I 
si&ns  of  St.  Augustine,  which,  he  said,  had  long  been  a  great  I 
favourite  of  his.  ' 

■  Our  company  at  Tumniel  usually  consisted  of  Jowett  and 
three  or  four  undergraduates  ;  but  it  was  enloiged  from  time  to 
time  by  the  arrival  of  some  Balliol  man  of  an  older  generation, 
who  would  spend  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  weeks  with  us.  Then 
there  was  "  good  talk."  Campbell  would  air  the  latest  parallel 
be  had  discovered  between  Shakespeare  and  Sophocles ;  the 
jovial  Lancaster,  fresh  from  the  courts,  raised  points  of  law  for 
bis  famous  case  against  the  "lady  medicals";  and  Swinburne — 
who  shall  tell  of  Swinburne's  paradoxes  and  hyperboles, 
and  how  he  "  set  the  lable  in  a  roar "  with  his  recitations  of 
Mrs,  Gamp,  and  how  he  and  the  Master  capped  quotations  from 
Boswell  against  each  other  ad  infinitum  9  In  the  autumn  of  1870 
the  war  was  naturally  a  frequent  theme  of  discussion,  and  the 
great  event  of  our  day  was  the  arrival  of  the  mail  coach  from 
Pitlochry  with  the  Times  and  the  latest  news  of  the  campaign. 
Some  of  us  were  for  Germany  and  others  for  France  ;  Jowett, 
I  remember,  was  warmly  and  steadily  French  ;  and  his  sym- 
pathies found  vent  in  such  sayings  as  that  "La  belle  France 
had  conferred  far  greater  benefits  on  mankind  than  Germany," 
and  that  "Voltaire  bad  done  more  good  than  all  the  Fathers  I 
of  the  Church  put  together."  He  even  had  a  kind  word  for 
Louis  Napoleon, 

'  After  an  early  dinner — too  soon  afterwards  for  easy  digestion, 
for  Jowett  was  less  of  a  physician  than  be  imagined — we  used 
to  sally  forth  for  a  mountain  climb  or  a  long  moorland  walk, 
returning  In  the  duak  to  tea.  Once  a  slight  miat  overtook  us, 
and  we  wore  glad  to  catch  sight  at  last  of  the  lights  of  the  inn. 
"Howfar  that  httle  candle  throws  his  beams,"  quoted  theMast«r; 
"so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."  Another  evening, 
as  the  night  fell  and  the  stars  appeared,  I  remember  his  repeat- 
ing softly,  half  to  himself,  thewholeofTennyson'8"Break,  break, 
break,"  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  went  on  with  Wordsworth's 
"She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways."  Some  eigbteentfa- 
ceutury  verses,  which  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  often  repeated. 
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I  have  forgotten ;  but  perhaps  you  c 

remember  of  them  is : — 

"Thus  age  and  sad  experience,  hand  in  band. 
Led  him  to  God,  and  made  him  undervtand 
That  all  his  life  he  had  been  in  the  wrong'." 

'The  country  folk  about  Tummel  had  a  groat  regard  for 
Jowott,  whom  they  knew  as  "the  Professor,"  but  his  dealings 
with  the  Sabbath  were  something  of  a  stumbling-block  to  them. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  morning  service  at  the  little 
kirk  ;  but  that  duty  done,  the  reat  of  the  day  was  always  devoted 
in  fine  weather  to  some  distant  expedition — a  drive  to  the  Black 
Wood  of  Rannoch,  or  to  Glen  Lyon,  or  to  the  remoter  shores 
of  Loch  Tay,  On  these  occasions  he  would  take  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare  with  him,  and  when  the  rood  grew  tame  and  con- 
▼ereatioD  flagged,  would  lose  himself  in  a  scene  of  King  Lear, 
or  the  Merry  Wh-es.  Our  great  Sunday  feat  and  annual  festival 
waa  the  ascent  of  Schiehollion.  I  think  I  see  Jowett  now  in  an 
easy  suit  of  grey,  a  wideawake  on  his  head,  and  a  stout  stick  in 
his  hand,  trudging  sturdily  up  the  rough  mountain  side.  Half- 
way up  he  would  call  a  halt  at  a  cool  spring,  draw  from  his 
pocket  a  silver  flask  engraved  with  the  cheerful  legend,  ''  Drink 
wine  and  let  water  go  to  the  mill,"  and  qualify  our  draughts 
with  a  little  brandy.  How  triumphant  he  was  when  we  attained 
the  summit ;  and  how  eager  to  point  out  to  us  the  lie  of  the  land 
or  to  name  the  distant  peaks  !  Night  would  be  upon  us  before 
we  reached  home  to  discuss  the  adventures  of  the  day  over 
a  merry  meal,  half  dinner  and  half  tea.  "  Very  good  '  confused 
feeding*"  Jowett  called  it. 

'  Years  afterwards — so  many  that  these  scenes  had  become 
to  him,  as  he  said,  ''like  pictures "^he  would  refer  to  them  in 

'  The  lines  ajc  from  Rochestcr'n  poem, '  A  Satyr  againat  Mankind' ; 
■Thus  Old  Age  and  Experience,  hand  in  hand, 
Lead  bim  to  Death  and  make  him  anderatand, 
Aller  a  search  so  painful  and  ho  long. 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong.' 

See    Johnson's     English     Poets      Blakiston,    of    Trinity    College, 

(1790),  voL  IV.  p.  46.     I  owe  the      Oiford. 

identification  to  the  Rev.  H.  E.  D. 
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COaversatioQ  or  in  letters,  as  among  the  happiest  recollections  of 
bis  life.  They  are  among  the  most  cherished  memories  of  some 
of  his  old  pupOs.  As  I  write,  the  little  inn  rises  before  me, 
and  the  kind  face  of  the  Master ;  and  I  feel  again  the  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  hear  the  cordial  "  Ood  bless  you,"  which 
were  his  welcome  and  his  good-bye.' 

In  December  I  came  to  stay  with  Jowett  at  Balliol. 
I  had  not  been  in  Oxford  for  more  than  six  yeare,  and 
the  many  changes  which  have  been  recorded  had  taken 
place  in  the  intervaL  There  was  Jowett  in  the  Maater'a 
Lodge,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  happy  and 
hospitable ;  there  was  the  new  front  of  the  College 
qaadrangle — which  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  think  the 
finest  of  recent  buildings  in  Oxford,  though  I  did  not 
venture  on  criticism  !  In  the  daytime  we  were  both 
occupied  in  difi'erent  ways,  but  in  the  evening  we  met 
at  dinner,  and  talked  away  the  time  till  Jowett  retired 
to  his  work.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  we  went  to 
New  College  Chapel,  for  the  Term  had  ceased  and  there 
was  no  longer  service  at  Baliiol.  The  stirring  event  of 
my  visit  was  the  contested  election  of  Dean  Stanley  as 
Select  Preacher,  which  animated  Oxford  even  in  the 
torpor  of  a  vacation.  Dean  Burgon,  who  was  then 
a  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  a  '  character " 
such  as  would  now  be  sought  in  vain  at  Oxl'ord,  kindly 
yet  ferocious,  simple  yet  vain,  learned  yet  ignorant,  who 
scented  heresy  from  afar  and  snorted  for  the  battle, 
endeavoured  to  get  Stanley  rejected  by  the  votes  of 
Convocation.  So  from  all  quarters  men  gathered  to 
Oxford,  some  for,  others  against  Stanley,  Jowett  was 
of  course  most  zealous  on  his  friend's  behalf,  and  not 
leas  90  because  Burgon  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
He  had  a  warm  welcome  for  every  one  who  came  up  to 
give  his  vote  for  Stanley.     How  delighted  and  touched 
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he  was  to  ae©  Dr.  Lusbington,  at  ninety  years  of  age, 
journeying  from  London  to  Oxford  to  support  his  friend 
— how  keenly  he  felt  the  absence  of  any  one  on  whose 
vote  he  had  counted  in  the  straggle  1  Stanley's  friends 
carried  the  day,  and  this  was  in  fact  almost  the  last 
attack  which  was  mode  in  Oxford  on  the  Broad  Church 
party. 


LETTERS,   1872. 
To  F.  T.  Palorave. 

FfbrxMr^  la,  1872. 
I  do  not  intend  to  publish  tbe  lectures  on  Boawell  ^perhaps 
I  may  some  day  elaborate  them  into  something  more.  What 
I  chiefly  desired  to  impress  upon  [teople  was  that  Boswell  was 
a  greater  genius  and  also  a  better  man  than  is  commonly 
supposed  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  his  character  has  been  at 
all  exhBUst«d,  or  that  the  right  thing  has  been  said  either  by 
Carlyle  or  Lord  Macaulay. 

A.    GkANT   to    F.    T.    pAiQRAVB. 

ai,  Lahsdowme  Cbkbcknt,  Edinburoh. 

WnrrA  II,  1872. 

Jowett  was  very  delightful  when  here  last,  and  his  lecture  on 
Boawell  was  full  of  humour  and  good  spirits.  The  second 
lecture  on  Johnson  was  thought  by  some  to  be  not  hO  successful. 
I  doubt  if  he  will  publish  Ihem,  as  they  were  really  written 
each  the  day  before  its  delivery,  though  containing  of  course 
the  results  of  \l  lungo  studio  e  il  f/rande  aniore. 

When  he  was  here  he  was  almost  persuaded  to  write  an 
'Ethic'  This  I  believe  is  the  one  great  work  which  he  could 
do  better  than  all  men.  But  mens  rtfugit,  and  I  almost  doubt 
his  ever  really  going  at  such  a  big  fence.  He  staves  off  the 
beginning  of  such  a  work  by  alleging  that  he  has  first  to  do 
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a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  '■  I  don't 
think  that  this  is  needed  from  him.  It  is  certainly  not  so 
much  needed  as  a  new  exposition  of  the  theory  of  morals. 

To  

February  lO,  [187a]. 

I  am  away  &am  Oxford  for  a  day  or  two,  having  taken  to 
walking  about  with  two  friends  of  mine  among  the  Surrey 
hills.  Yesterday  I  had  a  charming  day  with  T,  H.  Fnrrer, 
one  of  my  oldest  friends,  about  Leith  Hill  and  Wootton.  I  find 
great  pleasure  in  going  about  among  such  scenes  and  without 
a  book. 

I  have  just  finished  the  Children's  Bible.  I  have  adopted 
your  selection  almost  entirely,  with  a  slight  abridgement'. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  book  is  finished,  but  not 
equally  satisfied  that  Thucydides  makes  progress,  and  that  the 
translation  will  be  finished  in  about  two  months. 

To  

Oxford,  F^bmaiy  19,  [1872], 
I  want  you  to  fill  up  and  illustrate  your  thoughts  more. 
The  power  of  developing  an  idea  is  what  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  gain  for  twenty  years  past  and  more,  and  I  have 
not  succeeded,  and  therefore,  like  many  other  preachers,  I  suggest 
I  defects  for  your  consideration.  Your  writing  seems 
to  me  too  abstract,  and  to  turn  too  much  upon  the  use  of  certain 
words,  which  have  a  meaning  to  yourself  but  not  equally  to 
others. 

When  I  turn  to  the  substance  of  the  paper  I  agree  very 
much.  We  want  to  form  an  idea  of  a  Millennium  (not  like 
the  Millennium  of  interpreters  of  prophecy)  which  shall  repre- 
sent to  us  the  working  out  of  the  will  of  God  upon  earth,  and 
I  the  paths  wliich  lead  thither.  To  realize  this  we  must  take 
the  better  mind  of  man,  the  highest  conceptions  which  we  can 
form  of  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  the  hke ;  and  see  how 
far  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  we  can  find  recognition 
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Thia  refers  to  the  first  draft  of  the  book. 
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of  them,  or  tendencies  tow&rds  them.  In  some  respects  this 
new  moral  world  must  be  different  from  the  liigheat  morality 
which  we  h&ve  at  present,  especially  in  the  religious  importance 
attached  to  the  consequences  of  actions  ;  and  in  the  positdve  as 
well  as  negative  goodness  which  morality  will  require,  e.  g, . 
whether  not  doing  good  is  not  equivalent  to  doing  evil. 
Neither  is  it  synonymous  with  care  of  health,  or  with  sanatory 
improvement.  It  should  begin  (I  mean  a  new  system  of 
morality  should)  by  clearing  away  some  figments  of  necessity, 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  like,  which  throw  one  powerless  into 
the  bands  of  the  priests. 

I  paid  another  visit  to  Shrewsbury '  last  week,  and  saw  my 
old  acquaintance  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  I  am  trying  to 
get  the  school  removed,  and  hope  tbat  we  shall  succeed,  but 
people  are  afraid  of  the  expense.  It  has  the  most  abominable 
buildings,  yet  I  am  assured  that  no  school  is  more  healthy. 

I  feel  more  difficulty  about  the  College  than  I  used  to  do. 
All  the  mechanical  part  is  pretty  well  in  order  ;  the  dinners 
are  good,  and  the  College  servants  are  well  in  hand.  But  I 
feel  tbat  men's  characters  are  not  easily  trained  or  formed,  and 
I  have  not  so  much  opportunity  of  influencing  them  as  I  had 
when  I  was  only  a  Tutor.  I  can  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  but  I  can't  do  what  he  did.  I  must  go  on 
hoping  that  I  may  some  day  accomplish  more  ;  at  present  the 
external  measure  of  success  is  beyond  the  real  success. 


To  

Oxford,  March  i6,  [1872]. 
I  have   finished   Thucydides — I   mean    the    translation,    or 
rather  shall  have  done  so  in  two  days,     I  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Studies  for  the  Literae  Humaniores  Final 
^i"""      I  mean  to  hold  this  for  life. 

The  Bisliop  ^  has  disallowed  our  '  Versicles '  and  some  other 

'  Jowett    had    recently    been  and  indeed  bis  last  public  speech 

elected  to  represent  the  Dniver-  was  made  at  Shrewabury. 

BJty   on  the    governing   body   of  '  i.  e.  Bishop  Jackson,  the  Visi- 

Sh re wsbury  School,  Hecoutinued  tor  of  the  College. 
to  bold  the  poBt  till  hie  death. 
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things  on  legal  grounds : — L  e.  on  the  opinion  of  Sir  Travera 
Twias  (poor  man).  We  will  have  them  in  a  particular  book 
of  our  own.     He  says  they  are  admirably  selected. 

To  — 

IHGLEWOOD.TORI}UAY, 

April  ^,  1872. 
You  have  an  endless  work  to  do  in  your  own  sphere.  And 
you  must  finish  ttiat  and  not  fancy  that  life  is  receding  from 
you.  I  always  mean  to  cherish  the  illusion,  which  is  not  au 
illusion,  that  the  last  years  of  life  are  the  most  valuable  and 
important,  and  every  year  I  shall  try  in  some  way  or  other 
to  do  more  than  the  year  before. 


To  Sm  A.  Graxt. 

iNOLGWOOn,  TOBQCAT, 

April  3,  1872. 

....  Did  you  ever  think  of  extending  your  operations  to  the 
whole  of  Aristotle's  works—  making,  in  short,  or  editing,  a  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle  with  introductions?  I  think  that  this  would 
be  worth  doing,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  done.  Some  of  the 
works,  e.g.  the  Ethics,  Politics,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  would  be 
as  interesting  as  Plato,  and  the  Physical  .Science  would  also 
have  a  great  interest.  Of  the  Second  Ethics  and  Second 
Rhetoric  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  give  an  account,  pointing 
out  their  bearing  on  the  other. 

If  you  would  set  on  foot  such  a  project  I  would  undertake 
to  help ;  and  would  contribute  a  translation  of  the  Politics 
which  I  have  made,  and  also  would  make  a  translation  of  the 
Meta^tysics,  as  I  am  thinking  of  doing  with  a  view  to  a  new 
edition  of  Plato  and  the  volume  of  Introductions  which  I 
hope  to  pre&x  to  it.  Tell  me  whether  this  project  attracts  you 
at  all. 

I  think  that  I  could  probably  get  you  some  further  assistance. 
Oreen  has  translated  the  greater  part  of  the  De  Anima.  And 
there  is  probably  some  one  of  the  young  Scholars  here  who 
would  be  willing  to  do  the  Rhetoric  or  the  Poetics. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  no  chance  of  your  coming  to  London 
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this  spring  : — if  you  do,  come  and  see  me,  I  have  never  had 
you  under  the  ehadow  of  my  roof.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Sellars 
are  very  much  ahaken  by  the  loas  of  poor  Frank.  From  these 
troubles  we  unmarried  people  are  free,  but  I  expect  that  we 
lose  more  than  we  gain. 

I  am  very  sorry  about  Maurice's  death.  He  was  misty  and 
confused,  and  none  of  his  writings  appear  to  me  worth  reading. 
But  he  was  a  great  man  and  a  disinterested  nature,  and  he 
always  stood  by  any  one  who  appeared  to  be  oppressed. 


To  THK  Mabquih  op  Lansdowne'. 

April  2rj,  [187a). 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  of  your  promotion,  and  at  your 
kindness  in  writing  to  tell  me,  I  do  not  know  that  you  have 
got  the  'pleasanteat  place  under  Government,'  but  you  have 
got  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  at  this  time. 
And  I  hope  that  the  Ministry  wilt  live  long  enough  to  enable 
you  to  bring  in  the  Army  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

I  suppose  that  you  will  have  to  work  hard  at  first  in  getting 
up  details.  When  you  know  these,  and  know  whom  you  can 
trust  in  the  office,  I  should  fancy  that  you  can  leave  smaller 
matters  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  fix  your  attention  on 
the  greater  ones.  Administration  is  much  alike  in  all  offices 
when  you  have  got  up  some  technical  details,  and  therefore 
your  experience  at  the  Treasury  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

A  great  deal,  I  suppose,  may  be  learned  in  conversation  from 
the  permanent  officials. 

I  sometimes  think  of  the  Army  Reorganization  Bill  as 
a  great  measure  of  Education.  The  army  is  one  of  the  two 
great  public  schools  of  England.  This  is  not  a  point  of  view 
that  can  be  stated  prominently.  Yet  to  those  who  reflect  that 
in  the  next  thirty  years  we  shall  probably  spend  on  the  two 
services  a  sum  equal  to  the  National  Debt,  and  as  we  hope 
without  eveu  engaging  in  war,  it  may  be  a  consolation  to 
remember  that  our  military  arrangements  have  improved  the 
national  character  and  the  physique  of  the  people. 


'  On  hia  becoming  Under  Secretary  for  War  i 
Government. 


Mr.  Gladatone'a 
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To  Dean  Stanley. 

Oxford,  December  lo,  (187a]. 

I  tliiuk  that  a  real  effort  has  Iieen  made  by  the  Liberal 
party  to  bring  up  voters.  Nous  verrons.  I  wrote  a  paper 
which  I  wanted  them  to  Bign.  but  they  would  not :  the  wiser 
heads  thought  it  better  to  be  colourless. 

The  Liberal  party  here  seem  to  me  extreme  in  opinion  and 
feeble  in  nction.  But  I  suppose  that  we  must  take  people  as 
they  are.  They  have  the  weakness  of  all  Liberal  parties— not 
being  vety  much  in  earnest.  If  any  of  them  wish  for  the  vote 
being  rejected  to-morrow,  this  is  not  because  of  their  enmity 
to  the  Church,  but  because  of  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  Convocation. 
I  read  an  article  in  the  PaU  MaU  about  this  business,  of  which 
I  did  not  approve.  These  people  have  such  a  habit  of  cynicism 
that  they  cannot  support  any  object  consistently. 

I  have  received  several  moat  indignant  letters,  which  do 
credit  to  the  hearts  of  the  writers,  .  .  ,  You  are  quite  right 
in  thinking  that  the  annulling  of  the  nomination  is  no  loss 
to  you.  It  will  create  an  additional  interest  about  your 
sermons  and  make  your  opponents  dialited. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  religion  or  truth  amid  all  this 
fetishism  and  intolerance  I  do  not  see. 

And  why  are  you  so  anxious  about  tlio  English  Church 
unless  you  can  improve  it  ? 


To  Dkah  Stanley. 

Balliol  Colleoe, 

Dtetmber  11,  [i&7a]. 

You  will  have  heard  by  t«legram  that  we  have  won  by 
aixty-two. 

The  victory  is  not  of  great  importance  to  the  University  or 
to  the  Liberal  party,  for  I  believe  that  the  opposite  faction 
will  resort  to  the  same  practices  again  ;  and  of  course  we  have 
succeeded  because  their  leaders  thought  it  imprudent  to  incur 
the  unpopularity  of  the  attempt.  They  calculated  also  on 
the  deterrent  effect  which  their  resistance  will  have  on  future 
Vice-chancellors. 
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But  I  am  glad  that  we  have  won,  and  in  one  point  of  view 
especially  glad.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  have  won  with 
anybody  but  yoiL  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  number  of 
persons  who  came  up  unbidden  out  of  regard  and  respect  for 
you.  And  though  in  these  wretched  contests  there  is  not  much 
to  rejoice  in,  I  think  that  you  and  Lady  Augusta  may  really 
rejoice  in  the  proof  which  a  great  many  persons,  hardly  known 
to  yoUy  have  given  of  their  attachment 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  COLLEGE   AT  BBISTOL.      THE  REVISED  PLATO 

1873-1876 

(Aet  56-59) 

Jowett's  hospitality —Notes  on  society — Jowett  at  Grantown— At 
Munich  (i873)--At  Malvern— The  College  at  Bristol  (1^74)— Jowett's 
speech  and  views  on  education— T^ndall  at  Belfast— Science  and 
religion — Jowett's  sermon— Colenso — ^Arnold  Toynbee— Jowett  at 
Munich  (1^75)  —  Reads  Euripides  —  At  Malvern  —  Interest  in 
architecture — The  Encaenia  of  1875 — Proposed  reforms— Jowett's 
views— Ruskin  at  Oxford — ^Aestheticism ;  Spiritualism — Memoranda : 
G.'s  metaphysical  sermon ;  Memory  in  later  life ;  Infidels ;  Head  of 
a  College ;  Speaking  out ;  Maxims  for  statesmen ;  Old  age— Death  of 
Lancaster— ZriVem^tire  and  Dogma— FltaiB  for  life  (1876)— Tour  with 
Lord  Ramsay— The  Grande  Chartreuse— The  Revised  Plato— Notes  on 
the  Life  of  Christ,  &c.— Letters. 

/^NE  of  the  chief  pleasures  which  Jowett  anticipated 
^^  jfirom  his  new  position  was  the  entertainment  of  his 
friends  in  his  own  house.  He  was  the  most  hospitable 
of  men.  When  his  stipend  as  Greek  Professor  was 
increased,  the  fact  was  brought  home  to  us,  his  pupils, 
by  the  increase  in  the  plates  and  dishes  which  his 
servant  piled  up  on  the  stairs  leading  to  his  room.  He 
had  undergraduates  with  him  at  almost  every  meal; 
he  wished  to  know  as  much  of  them  as  possible — *  for 
everybody  is  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  when  you  know 
him,'  he  would   say,  applying   a   sentence  of  Plato — 
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and  by  entertaining  them  he  hoped  to  draw  them 
oat.  Sometimes  they  were  only  too  well  aware  of 
this.  '  He  asked  me  if  I  would  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
so  I  poured  out  a  glass  and  drank  it;  then  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  eat  an  apple,  so  I  ate  an  apple.  But 
he  said  nothing,  and  I  said  nothing.  I'm  told  that 
he  asks  you  to  wine  that  he  may  find  out  what  sort 
of  a  fellow  you  are.  but  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  sea 
what  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am,'  So  observed  one  of  the 
Scholars  of  the  College,  now  an  eminent  man. 

When  he  became  Master  he  had  both  the  means  and 
the  leisure  to  indulge  his  inclination  more  freely.  For 
many  years  the  entertainments  at  Balliol  Lodge  were 
a  feature  of  Oxford  and  even  of  London  life.  Perhaps 
they  were  at  times  too  catholic— Jnijtiae  mensae  (I 
believe  they  were  spoken  of  as  '  Jowett's  Jumbles '),  but 
if  they  were,  it  was  because  he  thought  that  those 
whom  he  brought  together  would  be  the  better  for 
knowing  one  another,  I  think  he  sometimes  had  in 
his  mind  that  dinner,  so  vividly  described  by  Boswell,  at 
which  "Wilkes  and  Johnson  met — a  remarkable  instance  of 
what  a  dinner  can  do  in  rubbing  off  angles  and  removing 
prejudices.  Often  too  his  hospitality  had  a  definite 
purpose.  It  was  a  means  of  introducing  young  men 
of  promise,  who  were  just  leaving  College  for  a  pro- 
fession, to  those  who  had  been  successful  in  the  career 
upon  which  they  were  entering.  If  he  had  distinguished 
lawyers  with  him,  he  would  go  through  the  CoUege 
list  and  ask  those  who  were  going  to  the  Bar  to  dine 
with  him  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  men  who  were 
what  they  wished  to  be.  For  he  never,  in  anything 
that  he  did,  forgot  the  College  or  the  undergraduates, 
and  nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  him  than  the  pains 
which  he  took  about  the  future  career  of  his  '  young  men,' 

VOL.  n.  E 
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This  was  in  his  opinion  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
Head  of  a  College '. 

From  Miss  Knight,  who  was  with  him  for  twenty 
years  as  honsekeeper,  I  leam  that  when  she  came  to 
join  her  father  and  toother  at  the  Lodge  in  1873,  Jowett 
told  her  that  one  of  the  principal  things  he  would 
require  of  her  would  be  to  take  charge  of  his  visitors, 
to  see  that  they  were  made  comfortable  iu  every  way, 
and  to  make  his  house  a  home  to  them  for  the  time 
that  they  were  there. 

'He  said  that  he  had  many  "delightful  and  dear"  &iend&, 
and  that  it  would  be  pleasant  for  them  to  ace  me  about,  and 
very  good  for  me  to  be  with  them.  And  this  was  one  of  my 
chief  duties  throughout  all  those  twenty  years.  I  used  to 
look  forward  with  the  keenest  interest  to  the  brilliant  and 
happy  gatherings,  so  often  seen  at  BulJiol. 

'As  a  rule  we  had  fifteen  or  autteeu  such  parties  in  the  oomwe 
of  each  year.  Many  of  his  old  friends  of  course  came  i^ain 
and  again  ;  but  he  was  always  making  new  ones,  and  his  first 
wish  was  to  see  them  at  hie  house,  to  meet  eome  of  those 
whose  friendslitp  be  bad  enjoyed  so  long.  Amongst  those 
who  visited  him  in  the  early  part  of  my  time  were  the  De&n 
of  Westminster  and  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  Canon  Pearson, 
Bishop  Colenso,  M.  Turguenteff,  "  George  Eliot "  and  Mr, 
Lewes,  Professor  Ruskiu,  Mr.  William  Spottiswoodo,  Lady 
Charlotte  Elliot,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fawtett,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  Lady  Marian  Alford,  and  Lord  Sherbraoke." 

In  a  note-book  of  1876  I  find  the  following  remarks  on 
social  entertainment : — 

'The  art  of  society  is  never  studied  ;  yet  it  is  full  of  subtle 
influences.  A  good  start  to  a  party  ia  essential ;  suitable 
persons  must  be  brought  together  and  the  jmrty  must  not  be 
too  large. 

■  Cf.  below,  p.  78. 
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'There  is  a  good  deal  of  magnetism  in  nociefy.  How  greftt 
is  the  difference  made  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  sioglci 
person  I  The  kindly  rweptive  power,  the  raadmeBS  to  attend 
to  anything  which  is  said  by  a  person  who  says  nothing,  has 
a  great  effect. 

'A  party  is  awhol^,  a  work  of  ai-t.  Eight  or  ten  is  the  righl 
number.' 


In  the  Summer  Term  of  1873  Jowetfa  health  some- 
what failed.  Though  he  was  not  ill,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  work  aa  usual,  and  felt  the  need  of  a  change. 
This  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  abandoned  his  old 
summer  resort  at  Tummel  Bridge  for  Grantown  on  the 
Spey,  in  an  outlying  part  of  Inveniess-shire.  Here  we  find 
him  in  July,  surrounded  as  usual  by  a  number  of  under- 
graduates and  other  friends.  Mr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
party,  and  once  more  we  can  quote  from  his  letters  : — 

■  It  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  Tummel  ;  the  country  is  too 
open,  and  there  is  no  great  mountain  overshadowing  us  behind 
and  no  swift  stream  dashing  in  front.  But  it  is  the  most 
fragrant  land  I  ever  was  in,  and  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  man 
who  wrote  "  Pet  Marjoris,"  told  Jowett  that  there  was  no  spot 
BO  healthy  in  all  Scotland. 

'  The  village  is  commonplace  enough,  consisting  of  one  long 
street,  gray,  stone-built,  clean  and  well-to-do,  which  xtrotcheH 
from  MacGUlivray's  lodgings,  where  we  live,  to  a  fine  park  of 
pinea  and  beeches,  where  Lord  Seafield  lives.  The  country 
round  is  well  wooded,  and  bright  with  flowers  and  flowering 
bushes.  Swinburne  says  he  has  seen  no  place  comparable  with 
it  for  flowers  except  among  the  Apennines.  Our  chief  pride 
is  in  our  river,  which  runs  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  though  not  in  eight  from  it.  It  is  no  stream  like  the 
Tummel,  but  a  real  river  broad  and  swift,  its  banks  thick  with 
woods  and  its  hedges  fringed  with  wild  roses  and  the  yellow 
broom.  One  reach  is  very  lovely,  and  your  view  is  closed  by 
the  distant  Cairngorm  Mountains,  on  whose  peaks  and  in 
whose  clefts  you  see  the  snow  still  lingering.  Besides  Swiii- 
E  2 
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burne  and  the  Master  we  have  Higgs  here,  whom  you  know, 
and  Roe,  a  Scholar  of  BallioL  Five  we  are  in  all,  and  fill  the 
lodginga  of  MacGillivray.' 

'  Grantown,  August  a. 

'  On  Tuesday  the  Master  and  Swinburne  and  I  dined  with 
Mr.  Qrant,  a  banker  of  this  place,  at  a  pretty  cottage  about 
6fleen  miles  away.  There  we  met  Mr.  Martineau  and  hia  two 
daughters.  Martineau  has  been  ill  lately,  and  his  face  bears 
the  marks  of  it.  But  it  is  a  noble  face,  and  might  have  been 
worn  by  some  mediaeval  monk. 

'  Over  our  wine  we  fell  into  a  keen  discussion  on  education. 
I  was  maintaining  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  free  education 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  whilst  Martineau 
ai^ed  against  State  interference  even  in  primary  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  it  sapped  the  autonomy  of  the  family. 

■  Martincatt.  "  If  you  give  education,  why  not  food  ?  You  are 
steering  straight  for  communism." 

'  H.  (hotly).   "And  a  very  good  port,  too !"  , 

'  Joaxtt  ^who  had  been  listening  with  an  amused  smile).  "I  I 
think  we  may  draw  a  distinotion.  It  may  be  bad  to  feed  men  I 
and  yet  good  to  educate  them.  You  cannot  do  harm  by  helping  | 
people  to  help  themselves."  ' 

Jowett  himself  writes  to  Morier,  July  21,  1873  : — 

'Here  I  am  at  the  same  occupation  as  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  I  went  with  you  to  Oban  in  the  year  1848.  And  now  we 
are  all  growing  old  together,  and  even  the  persons  who  were 
young  then  are  growing  old  t«o.  Nevertheless  "  do  not  let  us 
old  fellows  be  discouraging  one  another  " ;  we  are  but  in  the 
"  vaward  of  our  youth  ' "  (where  does  that  come  from  ?)  and 
there  is  time  yet.  Great  things  have  been  done  too  by  men 
who  had  the  gout,  as  for  example  your  great  prototype'  and 
Lord  Chatham,  though  I  heartily  hope  that  you  are  delivered 
from  that  plague  and  curse.    ■'  As  you  love  me ',"  do  mend  your 

'  See  Boswell'BLi/io/JoAnson.  '  'Ah!  no  more  of  that,  Hal. 

i*'-   3^3   (Clarendon   Press),   and  anthouloveat me.'— Shakespeare, 

Shakespeare,  2  Heniy  JF,  L  2.  i  Hmni  IV,  ii.  4. 
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way*  about  diet  (in  which  I  cannot  think  you  hy  any  meanx 
perfect,  tliough  you  are  improved),  and  live  to  the  ago  of 
Cornaro'  and  your  excellent  father. 

'  I  have  not  been  very  well  myself  tbia  Term,  but  I  mean  to 
ftlter.  and  am  beginning  by  coming  to  this  alpine  climat«,  where 
1  sliall  put  my  second  volume  *  in  training  for  the  press ;  aft«r 
that,  about  the  last  week  in  August,  I  aliall  go  abroad.  Will 
you  be  in  any  accessible  place  at  that  time  ? 

'  FalstafiF  says'  : — I  would  rather  go  fifty  miles  on  horse  than 
budge  two  yards  on  foot  ;  and  I  say  :^I  would  rather  gu 
a  hundred  miles  to  see  a  friend  than  write  four  aides  of  a  letter. 
Therefore  consider  my  affection  in  writing  this.' 

While  at  Grantown  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Westbury,  for  whose  abiliticis  he  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  of  whose  character  he  never  would  allow  any 
evil  to  be  said.  By  the  same  post  came  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.     Mr.  Harrison  writes  : — 

'  The  Times  brought  us  news  of  the  deaths  of  Weatbury  and 
Wilberforce.  Jowett  was  displeased  with  the  fulsome  obituaries 
of  the  bishoj).  He  thought  Lord  Westbury  "u  man  of  higher 
character,  certainly  possessed  of  more  uncommon  abilities," 

'  I  had  met  Lord  Weatbury  onee  at  Jowett'a  table  in  Oxford, 
where  he  was  "as  good  as  a  play."  He  made  some  bans  miAs 
and  repeated  some  of  his  old  ones,  and  ended  with  on  Apologia 
pn  vita  sua.  "I  have  been  much  maligned,"  he  said.  "Many 
have  spoken  of  me  as  aggressive  and  satirical.  That  ia 
a  calumny.  Patience,  meekness,  gentleness,  the  long-sufliering 
of  the  worm  that  never  turns — these  have  been  my  prevailing 
characteristics  throughout  life  ;    and  it  is  only  " — turning  to 


'  Luigi  Cornaro  died  at  Padua, 
April  s6,  1566,  aged  ainetj-eight 
years,  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  De  filae  aobriae  commodia. 
See  tbe  account  of  him  in  Chai' 
Biers'  Singraphical  Dictionaiy,  and 
BptcUttar,  No.  195. 

*  Of  the  revised  Lranslation  of 
Plato. 


'  In  a  play  which.  1  fear,  wo* 
never  written !  But  cf.  I  Henty 
IV,\i.2:  '  Eight  yanJs  of  uneven 
ground  ia  thruescore  and  ten  miles 
afoot  with  me,  and  the  stony- 
hearted villoinH  know  it  welt 
enough.'    Cf.  ib.   ii.  4  iii.  3,— 
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Jowatt — *'it  is  only  since  I  liave  read  the  Master'a  FUto  that 
I  htv«  be^u  to  cultivate  a  little  Socrntic  irony." ' 

Jowett's  own  thoughts  on  Westborj  and  "Wilberforce 
arc  AXpressed  m  a  letter  to  Morier : — 

'  So  poor  Ijord  Weatbury  la  gone.  He  was  a  very  remark- 
al>l«  man,  and  it  grieves  me  to  think  how  very  much  hLs  Ufe 
ia  a  rt«  M4M$itef,  People  rail  him  unprinci[>led,  but  that  is 
not  n>y  view  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  by  accident 
caaTerted  into  a  lawyer.  With  extraordinary  abilities  and 
gr««t  cunning,  he  was  also  very  simple  and  childish  in  some 
n^acts — the  notion  that  he  was  a  sceptic  or  hypocrite  is  quite 
a  mistake.  I  should  have  said  that  though,  I  suppose,  very 
loose  in  his  Ufe,  he  was  naturally  religious  and  never  gave  in  to 
ntionaliat  explanations  more  than  he  could  help.  He  was  also 
iWMi  of  the  kindest  men  in  private  life  whom  1  have  ever  known, 
A  lady  told  me  once  "he  was  an  tsprxi  faux,"  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  was  true,  although,  like  Plato,  he  could  invent 
t^Kyptians  or  anything  else. 

'And  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  whom  we  talked  so  much, 
is  gone  too.  I  am  always  sorry  when  an  eminent  man  dies, 
even  when  I  think  the  continuance  of  his  life  rather  an  evU 
than  a  good ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  worse  than  about 
half  the  bishops,  but  he  was  more  versatile  and  able.  The 
truth  is  that  the  whole  system  of  appointing  bishops — giving 
great  prizes  generally  for  moderation,  and  sometimes  for  dis- 
honeatj' — is  demoralizing.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  on  in  the 
Church  he  must  eay  what  is  expedient  and  not  what  is  right  or 
true,  and  he  must  say  this  with  a  sanctimonious  expression  of 
countenance,  first  fancying  himself,  and  then  making  other 
people  believe,  that  he  is  better  than  they  are,  and  the  Church 
better  than  the  world. 

'  If  you  have  time  to  write  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
and  especially  to  hear  of  any  literary  work  which  you  are 
carrying  on.     I  do  not  give  up  my  Life  of  Christ,  for  which 

I  am  extracting  and  making  reflections,  but  I  think  that  I  shall 
deliver   the   lectures  in    Balliol   College  Chapel,   and    not   in 

II  London  church.     This  Term  I  was  not  well  enough  to  do 
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atiytbing.     I  lutve  «  great  desire  both  for  you  iuid  mysflf  that 
we  should  livu  to  say  "  It  is  fioUbed." 

*  Wo  are  just  beginning  building  at  College.  The  Hall  not 
yet — that  depends  on  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  I  think 
that  the  Collie  prospers  on  the  whole.  We  have  also  a  great 
scheme  for  the  examination  of  tho  Public  Schools  conjointly 
with  Cambridge  on  band,  and  various  plana  for  increasing  the 
Professoriate,  &c.,  as  always  at  Oxford.' 

Later  in  the  summer  he  went  on  the  Contiaent  with 
W.  Rogers,  and  afterwards  visited  Morier  at  Munich, 
where  he  discussed  political  topics,  above  all  Bismarck, 
who  wad  now  making  his  onslaught  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  rest  and  refreshment  ot'  a  foreign 
tour  and  the  companionship  of  an  old  friend  were  much 
needed,  as  we  may  see  from  the  following  letter  to  Dean 
Stanley ; — 

'Munich,  Se.pttmhtr a:^,  1873, 

'You  are  very  good  to  write  and  ask  about  my  health. 
I  am  much  the  same  (thank  you)  as  I  was  when  I  stayed  at  your 
bouse  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  up  to  much  intellectual  work,  but 
not  otherwise  unwell.  I  intend  to  work  about  half-time  during 
the  coming  year.  It  is  a  little  discouraging  to  have  so  many 
things  to  do  and  to  find  one's  powers  of  doing  them  decrease, 
Still  I  hope  that  both  our  lives  may  go  on  "  broadening  to  the 
end." 

'  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  you  were  not  made  Bishop 
of  Winchester  ;  more  for  the  sake  of  others  than  of  yourself. 
People  say  that  the  most  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
English  Church  should  not  have  been  passed  over,  I  am  not 
of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  you  can  possibly  have 
as  much  influence  as  a  Dean  as  you  would  have  as  a  Bishop, 
though  you  probably  have  a  quieter  life.  You  know  my  old 
theory  that  the  last  years  of  life  ought  to  be  the  best  and  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  useful.  I  still  hold  to  this,  though 
I  aro  a  little  laid  on  the  shelf  at  present,  and  I  pray  that  it 
may  be  so  both  for  you  and  me. 

'I  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  next  week,   being  at 
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present  with  Iforier,  from  whom  I  hear  a  great  deal  that  is 
iiitereetiiig  about  polidcs  and  the  Old  Catholics.' 

Jowett  did  not  derive  so  mncli  benefit  as  be  had  hoped 
from  the  change  from  Tummel  to  Grantown.  His  illness 
increased— or  wearineas,  for  he  did  not  like  to  call  it 
illness — and  on  February  17,  1874,  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Campbell : — 

'  1  am  begianing  to  thlnh,  though  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to 
any  one,  that  I  must  get  away  from  Oxford  nest  Term,  But  I  do 
not  like  to  leave  England  during  Term  time,  partly  because  we 
have  the  matter  of  the  buUding  in  hand  '.  and  also  for  other 
reasons.  Could  we  manage  to  be  somewhere  together  in  a  good 
air,  say  at  Malvern,  where  I  might  go  on  aimmeriug  over 
Plato,  and  you  over  Sophocles,  for  three  or  four  houra  a  day. 
and  might  help  one  another  ? 

'  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  get  tired  and  fear  that  I  shall  do  nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  writing  unless  I  leave  Oxford  for  a  time. 
I  wish  that  your  plans  would  fall  in  with  mine.  Later,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  I  shall  go  abroad  somewhere,  probably  to 
some  high  place  in  Switzerland.' 

This  was  the  beginning  of  thoae  visits  to  West  Malvern 
which  were  continued  till  his  serious  illness  in  i8gi. 
A  considerable  part  of  his  vacations  was  now  spent 
there  *,  and  for  some  time  he  went  for  two  or  three  days 
in  the  week  even  in  Term,  taking  Knight  with  him.  As 
an  instance  of  his  delight  in  the  place,  and  also  of  his 
tenacity  even  in  small  things,  I  may  mention  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  suffering  from  a  cough,  he 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  starting  for  Malvern  by 
the  last  train,  though  the  weather  was  most  severe, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey 

'  The    building    of    the    new  '  He  nearly  always  lodged  with 

sete  of  rooms,  which  wa«  begun  Hr.  Gale  at  Ashfield  House.    See 

in    October,    1873.     See    below,  letter     to    Professor    Ciunpbell, 

chap.  iv.  April,  1874. 
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till  nearly  midnight.  Remonstrance  was  useless ;  go 
he  would  ;  and  the  inevitable  rpsult  followed.  He  re- 
turned to  Oxford  the  next  day,  his  cough  bo  much  worse 
that  he  hardly  left  the  house  tor  six  weeks  afterwards. 

If  Jowett  found  himself  unequal  to  literary  work, 
he  showed  abundant  energy  in  carrying  out  the  projects, 
both  in  College  and  out  of  it,  which  he  had  most  at  heart. 
— the  building  of  a  new  Hall,  and  the  extension  of 
University  teaching.  Every  day  he  was  writing  letters 
to  old  members  of  the  College  to  collect  subscriptions 
towards  the  expense  of  the  new  Hall,  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build '  ;  and  much  time  was  devoted  to 
examining  plans  and  estimates.  Jowett  had  a  great  love 
of '  bricks  and  mortar ' ;  and,  besides,  a  good  building  was 
something  accomplished ;  something  to  remind  those 
who  come  after  that  they  must  not  fall  below  those  who 
built  it. 

There  was  nothing  that  Jowett  desired  more  than 
to  see  the  benefits  of  the  Universities  extended  to  the 
large  towns.  The  idea  did  not  indeed  originate  with 
him — it  had  long  been  in  the  air  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— but  he  took  it  up  eagerly  when  he  became 
Maater,  and  in  the  first  College  meeting  of  1872  he 
proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  carrying  some  scheme  of  the  kind 
into  efiect,  either  by  Balliol  College  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  College.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  the  proposal  took  a  definite  shape. 

For  many  years  past  lectures  had  been  given  by 
University  men  in  Clifton,  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
society  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  the 
present  Bishop  of  Hereford,  then  Head  Master  of  Clifton 
College,  had   issued   a  pamphlet  urging   the  advantage 


'  See  below,  i 
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uf  some  more  permanent  institution,  Abont  the  begin- 
ning of  1873  the  faculty  of  the  Bristol  Medical  School 
were  proposing  to  establish  themselves  in  new  buildinga, 
when  they  were  met  by  the  suggestion  that  the  oppor- 
tunity should,  if  possible,  be  used  for  the  foundation  of 
a  Technical  College  of  Science,  of  which  the  Medical 
School  might  constitute  a  department.  A  local  committee 
was  accordingly  formed  to  consider  this  proposal :  and 
a  circular  was  issued  appealing  to  the  public  for  such  aid 
as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

Jowett  seized  the  opportunity.  He  wrote  to  the 
committee,  informing  them  that  his  own  College  and 
probably  one  other  at  least  would  be  likely  to  co-operate 
in  the  work ;  and  after  some  further  negotiations  a 
definite  offer  of  co-operation  was  made  by  Balliol  and  New 
College,  who  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  College  by  a  yearly  contribution  of 
f.300  each,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  on 
certain  stipulations— among  which  the  education  of 
women,  and  of  adult  persons  engaged  in  the  city  during 
the  day,  were  included. 

On  June  11,  1874,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  Clifton,  to  promote  the  foundation  of  a  local 
College  or  University,  The  resolution  waa  proposed  by 
Professor  Williamson,  at  that  time  President  of  the 
British  Association.  Jowett  was  asked  to  speak  second, 
and  ho  spoke  for  the  Colleges  and  the  part  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  movement. 

The  project,  he  said,  did  not  emanate  from  the 
Universities.  Yet  it  was  also  true  that  many  persons 
both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  desired  to  extend 
the  borders  of  the  Universities.  They  wanted  to  place 
them  really,  as  they  were  nominally,  at  the  head  of  the 
education   of   the   country.     They  did   not   like   to   see 
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their  beneHta  con&ned  to  the  upper  hundred  thousand. 
As  much  as  twenty  years  ago  a  scheme  for  teaching 
and  examinattoD  in  the  large  towns,  somewhat  similar 
to  this,  had  been  put  forward  by  a  distinguished  person, 
brother  of  the  present  Warden  of  New  College '.  Look- 
ing about  to  find  ways  in  which  these  views  could 
be  carried  out,  they  were  told  that  the  city  of  Bristol 
was  already  establishing  a  College  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  locality.  The  two  schemes  met  in  one ; 
they  thought  that  by  the  union  of  the  two  something 
better  conld  be  at.'complished  than  either  could  efiect 
singly.  They  at  Oxford  desired  to  show  their  good  will 
by  a  moderate  contribution  of  money,  and  having  spent 
all  their  lives  in  education,  they  hoped  that  their 
experience  might  be  of  some  service. 

In  the  words  of  the  resolution,  the  College  was  to  be 
established  '  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies 
beyond  the  ordinary  school  age.'  These  words,  he  sup- 
posed, applied  to  two  classes  of  persons — first,  to  regular 
students  who,  though  they  could  not  afford  a  University 
education,  could  carrj-  on  their  studies  at  home ;  and 
besides  that,  to  another  class  which  had  at  least  equal 
demands  upon  their  sympathies,  those  who  could  only 
carry  on  their  studies  by  the  use  of  the  few  hours  which 
they  could  spare  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night, 
while  they  were  at  the  same  time  earning  their  liveli- 
hood. In  any  of  their  large  towns  there  were  thousands 
of  such  persons  with  a  taste  for  knowledge,  with  a  zeal 
for  improvement,  but  yet  without  the   opportunity  of 


'  W.  Sewell  died  on  November 
19,  1B74.  In  an  obituary  notice 
be  \»  (ipoken  of  vji  '  the  fore- 
most and  beat  known  College 
Tutor  of  bia  day.  whose  genina 


lighted  up  the  aubjects  of  colle- 
giate inatruction  and  exercised  a 
moat  powerfnl  peraonal  influence 
on  hia  pupils.' 
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education.  Was  it  not  almost  donylng  a  man  bread  to 
deny  him  knowledge  if  he  had  the  wish  for  it?  They 
often  spoke  of  the  loss  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  j 
was  there  not  something  much  worse  than  this  in  the! 
loss  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country?  They  couldf 
not  bring  this  class  to  the  Universities,  and  therefore 
they  must  take  the  Universities  to  them. 

'There  are  two  things,'  he  continued,  'which  distinguish 
a  University  from  a  mere  scientific  institution :  first  of  all, 
it  is  a  seat  of  liberal  education,  and,  secondly,  it  is  a  plac 
society.  The  distinction  which  I  will  draw  between  libend 
education  and  merely  technical  education  is  this :  the  one 
comprehends  tbo  other;  it  is  the  other  with  something 
added  to  it,  and  carried  on  in  a  higher  spirit ;  it  is  the 
one  pursued  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  in  the 
profession,  or  making  a  man  an  engineer,  or  a  miner,  c 
a  doctor,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  improvement  of  the  mint 
No  man  will  be  a  firat'rate  physician  or  engineer  who  i 
not  something  more  than  either,  who  has  not  some  taste  for 
art,  some  feeling  for  literature,  or  some  other  interest  ex- 
ternal to  his  profession.  And  as  a  man  in  order  to  know 
one  thing  well  must  know  other  things,  so  if  he  is  to  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  requires  to  have  some 
aasoi^iatiou  witli  classes  besides  his  own.  The  great  charm 
of  Universities,  which  gives  them  such  a  bold  on  after  life,  is 
that  they  form  a  society  in  which  mind  is  brought  into 
contact  with  mind,  and  there  is  conversation  and  enthusiasm 
for  knowledge  and  united  help  in  study.' 

To  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  College  at  Bristol  a  little 
farther.  Subscriptions  were  raised,  not  quite  on  a  scale 
which  satisfied  Jowett,  but  to  a  considerable  amount. 
And  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  when  the  British  Associa- 
tion was  at  Bristol,  a  second  meeting  was  held  at  which 
Jowett  also  spoke. 

The  College  waa  opened  and  the  first  Professors 
appointed   in    1876.     When  giving  evidence  before  the 


Tyndall  at  Belfast 

University  Commiasion  in  October,  1877,  Jowett  was 
able  to  say  that  he  was  completely  satisfied  with  the 
result.  'During  the  past  session  there  bad  been  more 
than  three  hundred  students  paying  fees,  of  whom 
about  half  were  women.' 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  (October,  1877) 
a  Principal  was  appointed — Mr.  AJired  Marshall,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  now  the  we  11 -known 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.  When  he  was  a.  candi- 
date for  the  post  Jowett  asked  him  for  a  week's  end  to 
Balliol ;  but  though  they  walked  and  talked  together 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sunday,  the  subject  of  Univer- 
sity College  was  never  alluded  to.  They  talked  about 
architecture,  about  Herbert  Spencer,  about  theology  at 
Cambridge,  and  many  other  things,  and  it  was  only  when 
Marshall  was  leaving  that  Jowett  said,  '  I  don't  know 
how  this  election  may  turn  out,  but  at  any  rate  I  am  glad 
to  have  made  your  acquaintance.'  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Marshalls,  which 
added  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  same  summer  (1874)  the  British  Association 
met  at  Belfast,  and  Tyndall,  as  President  for  the  year, 
delivered  his  remarkable  inaugural  address.     The  speech 

was  described  at  the  time  as  'probably  the  least  dry 
address  ever  delivered  before  the  Association.'  It  waa 
a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  atomic  theory 
and  a  plea  for  the  truth  of  that  theory.  Tyndall  made 
his  own  attitude  perfectly  clear. 

'  In  that  Matter,'  he  said,  *  which  we,  in  our  ignor- 
ance, and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  ita 
Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  I  discern 
the  promise  and  potency  of  life.'  "With  this  Matter 
science   is   concerned,  and  Tyndall  claimed   for  science 
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tbat  she  muat  be  free  to  deal  with  her  subject  as  she 
chooses,  for  only  in  this  manner  can  we  hope  to  widen 
the  boandaries  of  knowledge. 

'But  if,' he  continued—' if.  still  unsatisfied,  the  human  mind, 
with  the  yearning  of  a  pilgrim  for  liis  distant  home,  will  turn  to 
the  mystery  from  which  it  has  emerged,  seeking  bo  to  fashion  it 
OS  to  give  unity  U>  thought  and  faith— bo  long  as  this  is  done,  not 
only  without  intolerance  or  bigotry  of  any  kind,  but  with  the 
enlightened  recognition  that  ultimate  fixity  of  conception  is  here 
unatt^uaUe,  and  that  each  succeeding  age  must  be  held  free  tu 
foshion  the  mystery  in  accordance  with  its  own  needs — then, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  restrittiona  of  materialism,  I  would  affirm 
this  to  be  a  field  for  the  noblest  esercise  of  what,  in  contrast 
with  the  knowing  faculties,  may  be  called  the  creative  faculties 
of  man.' 

Such  expressions  could  have  but  one  result.  Tyndall 
was  regarded  as  an  avowed  atheist :  and  the  old  opposi- 
tion of  science  and  religion  seemed  to  have  reached 
a  crisis.  Mill's  Eamys  on  Ueligion.  which  appeared  this 
summer,  helped  to  turn  men's  thoughts  in  the  same 
direction.  From  the  notes  of  conversations  which 
Jowett  wrote  down  during  the  Long  Vacation,  it  is 
clear  that  religious  subjects  were  much  discussed  between 
himself  and  his  friends ;  and  in  the  October  Term  he 
made  the  relations  of  science  and  religion  the  subject 
of  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  It  was  three  years 
since  he  had  preached  from  the  University  pulpit, 
and  fur  that  reason  alone  the  audience  would  have  been 
a  large  one.  It  was  not  only  large  but  mixed  to  an 
unusual  degree,  representing  all  shades  of  opinion, '  from 
the  heretical  Bishop  of  Natal  jto  the  High  Churchmen  who 
were  insisting  on  his  deposition  and  annexing  his  diocese '.' 

'  ' BuTgon    used    to    come    in      cameinnotveryeartj;  UiechuTch 
rather  late,  and   take  iv  Beat  at      was  full  and  he  sat  down  in 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit.     Colenso      seat  which  Burgon  usually  o 
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jozvei^  ai  Si.  Mary's 

Jowett  took  his  text  from  Coloss.  i.  15  :  '  The  image 
of  the  invisible  God.'  He  spoke  of  the  image  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  order  of  nature  and  in  the  moral  law,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  two  stand  to  each  other. 

'Let  usimagiuesumeone,'  he  said,  'I  will  not  soy  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  but  a  natural  philosoptier,  who  is  capable  of 
seeing  creation,  not  with  our  imperfect  and  hazy  fancies,  but 
with  a  real  scientific  insight  into  the  wodd  in  which  we  live. 
He  would  behold  the  hand  of  law  everywhere ;  in  the  least  1 
things,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  ;  in  the  most  complex,  as  well 
as  m  the  simplest ;  in  the  life  of  man,  as  well  as  in  the  animals  ;  , 
extending  to  organic  as  well  as  to  inorganic  aubstanoes  ;  in  all  I 
the  consequences,  combinations,  adaptations,  nsotives,  and  in- 
tentions of  nature.  Ho  would  recognize  the  same  law  and  order.  , 
one  and  continuous  in  all  these  different  spheres  of  knowledge  ;  ', 
in  all  the  different  realms  of  nature  ;  through  all  time,  over  all 
space.  He  would  confess,  too,  that  the  actions  of  men  and  the 
workings  of  the  mind  are  inseparable  from  the  physical  incidents 
or  accompaniments  which  prepare  the  way  for  them  or  co-operute 
with  them,  and  that  they  are  ordered  and  adjusted  as  a  part  of 
a  whole.  Nor  would  he  deny,  when  he  looked  up  at  the  heavens, 
that  this  earth,  with  its  endless  variety  of  races  and  languages, 
and  Lnfinitv  of  human  interests,  each  one  so  individual  and  par- 
ticular, and  each  man  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  pebble  on 
the  sea-shore.  Is  a  point  in  immensity  in  comparison  with  the 
universe  ;  and  in  this  universe,  in  the  utmost  limit  to  whicli 
the  most  powerful  instrument  can  carry  the  eye  of  man,  there 
is  still  the  same  order  reappearing  everywhere,  the  same  uni- 
formity of  nature,  the  same  force  which  acts  upon  the  earth.  ; 
This  is  that  law,  one  and  continuous  in  all  times  and  places,! 
which  may  be  truly  said  to  be  "  the  visible  image  of  God,"  andi 
"  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  '." ' 


pied.  Then  came  Burgon,  and 
by  that  time  the  church  was 
crammed.  So  when  Colenao  saw 
Burgon  looking  wistfully  at  his 
seat,  and   no   vacancy  apparent, 


he  made  a  little  room  and  Burgon 
and  Calcnao  aat  aide  hy  side  at 
the  feet  of  Jowett  1'— From  a 
friend  who  waa  present. 

'  Hooker,  Eccl  Pol.  I.  xiiii.  8. 
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But  how  is  this  univereality  of  law  to  be  reconciled 
with  freedom  and  responaibiUty — with  the  justice  and 
love  of  God?  Jowett  anawered  the  question  with 
another : 

'  In  which  case  are  you  the  most  free  and  moat  the  master  of 
your  own  actions — atnid  order  or  disorder,  in  acivilixed  country 
which  has  roads  and  laws,  or  in  an  uucivitized  country  ?  in  a 
state  of  life  which  is  dark  and  deprived  of  esperience,  or  in 
one  which  ia  lighted  up  by  history  and  science  ?  ' 

The  discoveries  of  science,  so  far  from  diminishing  oar 
responsibility,  do  but  increase  it 

'  Ib  it  not  obvious  that  as  our  power  over  nature  increases,  our 
reeponsibility  towards  other  men  increases  also  ?  Do  we  not 
rather  seem  to  want— I  will  not  say  a  new  religion^but  a  new 
application  of  religion,  which  should  teach  us  that  we  are 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  even  in  things 
that  hitherto  seemed  indifferent ;  perhaps  tuiswei-able  for  the 
good  which  we  neglect  to  do,  as  well  as  for  the  evil  which 
we  do'?" 

In  Jowett's  view  the  moral  remains  beside  the  natural, 
and,  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  science,  moral  law 
becomes  of  wider  scope  as  knowledge  increases  ^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Term  Bishop  Colenso  was 
Jowett's  guest  at  Balliol.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
he  should  preach  at  Carfax  Church  on  the  morning 
of  November  29,  but  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  intervened, 
and  Colenso  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  pulpit.  The 
diocesan's  action  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  Rector 
of  Carfax,  Mr.  Fletcher,  from  reading  the  sermon  to  his 
congregation ;  and  in  the  afternoon  Colenso  preached 
in  the  Chapel  of  Balliol,  which  is  outside  the  jurisdiction 

'  See  p.  43.  preached  in  WertBiiiator  Abbey. 

•  The  sermon  was  aubaeiiucntly      Jnne  13,  18Q0, 


Arnold  Toynbee 

of  the  bishop.  Jowett's  whole  sympathy  was  with 
Colenso,  and  indeed  the  harsh  treatment  which  the 
bifihup  received  from  his  opponents  was  such  as  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  any  one  not  blinded  l-y  prejudice. 
It  was  impossible  to  kuow  him,  even  slightly,  without 
being  imprsssed  by  his  noble  and  diHinterested  uharacter. 
After  his  death  in  1883  Jowett  wrote  of  him  : — 

"He  has  made  an  epoch  in  criticism  by  his  straight- 
forwardness. No  one  now  talks  of  verbal  inspiration.  He 
wss  attacked  bitterly,  but  the  recollection  of  the  attacks  has 
passed  away  ;  the  effect  of  his  writings,  though  they  are  no 
longer  read,  is  permanent.' 

Among  those  who  camo  to  Balliol  during  these  early 
years  of  Jowett's  Mastership  were  many  who  have  since 
made  their  way  in  the  world,  and  are  now  well-known 
names :  W.  H.  Mallock,  H.  H.  Asfjuith,  the  Honourable 
M.  E.  G.  Finch  Hatton'.  H.  W.  Watkins,  P.  L.  Gell, 
T.  H.  Warren,  A.  Miluer,  W.  G.  Rutherford,  G.  8. 
Baden  Powell,  M.  G.  Glazebrook,  Lazams  Fletcher, 
T.  Raleigh,  G.  G.  Levcson-Gower,  D.  G.  Ritchie, 
W.  P.  Ker,  R.  Lodge.  C.  E.  Vaughan,  J.  V.  Jonea, 
the  Honourable  W.  St.  John  F.  Brodrick,  H.  R.  Reichel, 
the  Honourable  G.  N.  Curzon.  E.  J.  Ruggles  Brise,  and 
many  more.  Of  two,  who  have  since  died,  I  may  say 
a  few  words. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  j  875  that  Arnold  Toynbee 
came  to  Balliol.  He  bad  originally  matriculated  at 
Pembroke,  and  in  November,  1873,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Brakenbury  Scholarship  at  Balliol.  He  did 
not  win  the  Scholarship,  but  rooms  in  College  were 
offered  him.  These  he  could  not  accept  without  the 
permission  of  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  which  was,  not 
unnaturally,  refused.  But  Toynbee  waa  resolute  in  his 
'  Lord  Winchelaea. 

voK  n.  p 
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determination,  and  Jowett  would  not  go  back  firom 
tile  offer  which  had  been  made.  After  a  good  deal  of 
troublesome  negotiation  and  some  warmth  of  temper 
('  Balliol,  air,  is  a  kidnapping  College — tliey  wish  to 
have  not  only  the  first-rate  men  and  the  second-rate 
men,  but  even  the  third-rate  men  and  the  fourth-rate 
men')  Toynbee  was  established  in  Balliol.  Among 
the  firiends  of  his  later  liie  there  was  no  one  whom 
Jowett  regarded  with  greater  affection.  He  sjTnpathized 
with  hia  deep  interest  in  moral  and  religious  questions, 
and  was  moved,  as  all  who  knew  him  could  not  fail  to 
be,  by  his  noble  and  unselfish  enthusiasm.  And  when 
Toynbee  turned  bis  attention  to  the  study  of  Political 
Economy,  he  was  engaged  in  a  subject  which  always 
had  the  strongest  attraction  for  Jowett.  After  taking 
his  degree,  be  became  connected  with  the  College  as  Tutor 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  students,  and  afterwards  as 
Bursar,  and  so  continued  till  his  death  in  1883.  But  his 
thoughts  went  beyond  the  College ;  he  was  filled  with 
the  desire  to  raise  the  poor  through  themselves  to  a 
nobler  life.  Into  this  he  threw  himself  with  an  almost 
reckless  eagerness,  supported  by  youthful  hopes,  which 
for  a  time  seemed  to  carry  him  over  every  difficulty. 
Those  who  watched  his  frail  figure  and  knew  how 
difficult  was  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  how 
unable  he  was  to  bear  any  strain  or  excitement,  often 
sadly  called  to  mind  the  warning  of  Andromache : — 
fiaifxo'i'W,  (jySicrft  fff  to  cov  ;*;i'Os  '. 
In  his  efi'orts  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  Mr.  George's 
brilliant  book  on  Progress  and  Poveiiy,  and  to  prevent 
the  mischief  which  they  might  cause  among  those  who 
too  readily  accepted  them,  he  over-exerted  his  powers, 

'  'Headlong,  thy  do  ugh  tin  era  will  be  thy  death'  tPurves). 
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already  etrained  severely  by  other  lalxturs.  His  strength 
failed  him  at  the  conclixsion  of  a  lecture,  and  he  died 
after  a  short  iUness. 


In  the  same  year  Lord  Ramsay  came  into  residence. 
He  was  older  than  undergraduates  usually  are,  bnt  the 
College  had  already,  at  Jowett  3  instigation,  decided  to 
admit  older  men  under  certain  conditions.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  sailor,  and  left  the  command  of  a  ship 
in  order  to  improve  an  ediication  which  he  felt  to  be  in 
some  respects  deficient'.  A  sailor  he  remained  to  the 
end,  with  all  a  seaman's  noble  qualities — chivalrous,  loyal, 
orderly,  and  warm-hearted.  Between  him  and  Jowett 
a  close  friendship  sprang  up.  Each  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  other,  and  Jowett  also  felt  that  his 
innovation  was  proved  to  be  a  success.  After  residing 
for  a  few  Terms  Ramaay  was  called  away  to  take  charge 
of  the  Britannia  during  the  training  of  the  young  sons  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Not  long  afterwards  he  succeeded 
BS  Sari  of  Dalhousie  to  the  family  estates,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  with  unsparing  zeal  and 
liberality  to  improving  the  condition  of  his  tenants.  For 
a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1887  he  was  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  the  first  who  held  that  office.  In 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life  Jowett  was  engaged  in  writing 
an  inscription  for  a  tablet  wliich  he  wished  to  see  placed 
to  Dalhousie's  memory  in  the  College  Chapel. 

In   the  spring  of   1875,  when  he  could  look  forward 
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'  The  circumatances  under 
which  Lord  Bamea;  came  up  to 
BaJliol  were  these.  Atlerreading 
Lord  Rosebery's  addreu  to  the 
British  Aasociatios  be  wrote  to 
Spottiswoode  to  eay. 
I   have    read    Lord    Boaebery's 


address  ;  I  can  see  that  it  is  very 
good,  but  I  can  only  undergtaod 
half  of  it.  How  can  I  understand 
the  other  half?'  Spottiawoode 
wrote  to  Jowett,  who  advised 
a.  year  at  Oxford. 
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to  the  6Dd  of  his  long  labours  on  the  revision  of  Plato, 
Jowett  formed  plans  for  a  tour  on  the  continent  in  the 
ibllowing  summer.  He  would  join  Morier  at  Munich, 
and  together  they  would  visit  Florence  and  the  Tyrol, 

He  writes  to  him  on  April  15  : — 

"I  hope  to  finish  Plato  iu  two  months;  after  that  I  am 
deUiined  by  one  or  two  preachments,  but  shall  hope  to  get 
abroad  late  in  June  or  early  in  July.  By  all  means  we  will 
go  to  FIorene«  together  and  linger  round  the  Italian  lakes  or 
in  the  Tyrol." 

But  Morier  fell  ill  and  the  tour  did  not  take  place. 
Jowett  remained  at  Munich  for  the  greater  part  of  July, 
occupying  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  Euripides.  Wlien 
he  relumed  to  Oxford  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  was 
ovei-flowing  with  Euripides  and  his  iaults ;  for  that  he 
had  any  merits  he  would  never  allow.  'I  have  been 
reading  Euripides  again,'  he  said,  'and  I  think  even  less 
of  him  tiiau  I  did :  he  is  immoral  when  he  is  irreligious, 
and  when  he  is  religious  he  is  more  immoral  still.' 
Pages  of  his  note-boo ka  are  filled  with  depreciative 
criticisms  of  the  poet.  '  Monotonous,  insipid,  feeble,  im- 
moral ;  endless  commonplace — sophisticated  and  affected 
in  expression,  as  well  as  in  thought — undignified  and 
exaggerated— Homer  and  other  tragedians  mixed  with 
puerilities.'  These  are  general  criticisms,  and  the  same 
spirit  appears  in  the  examination  of  each  play.  Thu3 
of  the  Orestes  he  observes :  '  Absolute  want  of  poetical 
justice  in  the  Orestes;  no  reason  for  the  treatment  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen  except  that  they  are  only  sym- 
pathizing, and  therefore  said  to  be  false  friends ;  still  leea 
for  the  ti-eatment  of  Hermione — gross  improbability  1 ' 
'  Orestes  and  Electra  are  said  to  be  carefully  watched,  and 
yet  they  have  Helen  in  their  power,  and  her  foreign 
guards,"     '  The  condition  in  which  the  spectator "s  mind  is 
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left  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  Enripidea'  plays  is  wholly  uii^tis- 
factory '.' 

On  July  1 6  I  find  him  forming  a  resolution  to  r^ad 
a  Greek  author  every  month  in  the  course  of  the  nest 
year,  and  drawing  up  a  list  of  the  authors  which  he 
intended  to  read. 

On  his  return  from  Munich  he  went  to  West  Malvern, 
taking  with  him  some  undergraduate  friends—'  as  I  have 
done,'  he  writes,  '  nearly  every  year  since  I  went  to  Oban 
in  1848;  I  always  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  moat  satis- 
factory parts  of  my  life.'  He  was  visited  by  Swinburne 
and  Robert  Lowe,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  art  and 
genuineness  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  repeated  in  sym- 
pathizing ears  the  castigation  of  Euripides.  I  quote  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Harrison : — 

'  Bob  Lowe  was  spending  Tuesday  night  in  Malvern  with 
some  sisters  of  his,  and  he  dropped  in  here  for  a  few  minutes' 
talk  with  the  Master ;  excellent  talk  it  was.  ...  He  had  been 
reading  a  recent  book  on  Hebrew  prophecy  with  interest,  and 
re-reading  Aeschylus  with  delight  ;  he  discussed  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  and  foreign  loans,  quoted  Pickwick  and 
Thucydides,  and  denounced  Euripides  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment.    Bishop   Temple   is  staying  at  an    inn  hard    by,  and 

every  now  and  then  we  see  P- in  the  distance— a  black 

figure  which  we  carefully  avoid.' 

In  a  note  on  this  letter  Mr.  Harrison  adds  : — 

'  Swinburne  waa  at  West  Malvern  with  ua — at  work  on 
"  Erechtheus."  Both  he  and  the  Muster  were  enthusiastic 
when  the  Times  brought  us  news  of  Captain  Webb  swim- 
ming acroee  the  Channel.  Jowett  said  that  in  ancient  Greece 
they  would  have  crowned  him  with  garlands  and  maintained 

'  Mr.    Swinborne    has    called  lections  of  Profeueor  Jowett.'p.36 

attention  to   Jowett's  dislike   of  of  Stvdif*   in  F'Vif   and   Poeliy, 

Eoripiilee,  and  expressed  bia  own  See    alxo    letter    to     ProfesKor 

Tiewi  on  the  ntbject  in  'Recol-  Campbell,  Jul;  11,  1875. 
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him  at  the  public  cost  ia  th«  Ptytaneum,  and  aet  up  statues 
in  his  honour.' 

'  In  the  Summer  Term  of  this  year,'  Mr.  Harrison  continues, 
'  I  bad  been  struck  down  in  Oxford  by  diphtheria.  Jowett  sent 
me  fruit  and  books — Boawell's  Johnson  and  Miss  Austen's 
novels,  and  beef-tea  from  the  Colle^  kitchen ;  and  often 
braved  the  risk  of  infection  to  come  and  sit  with  me,  and 
talk  with  me,  and  cheer  me  up.  So  it  was  now  again  at 
Malvern,  where  I  lay  ill  on  his  hands  for  some  time,  having 
caught  a  mixture  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  which  was 
going  about  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  kindness  itself— as 
tender  and  solicitous  as  a  woman.' 

Among  the  undergraduates  staying  at  Malvam  at  this 

time  was  E ,  a  Welshman  who  had  come  to  Balliol 

on  his  way  from  work  in  a  stone  quarry  to  orders  as  a 
Dissenting  minister :  one  of  those  men  to  whom  religioui 
feeling  has  become  a  reality  more  vivid  than  the  realities 
of  common  life.  When  at  work  in  the  quarry,  so  he  told 
me,  he  one  day  felt  himself  warned  by  a  voice  to  remove 
from  the  place  where  be  was  standing,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  stepped  aside  than  a  heavy  stone  fell  upon  the 
spot,  which  would  certainly  have  killed  him  had  he 
remained  where  he  was.  He  regarded  the  voice 
divine ;  he  believed  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in 
his  favour,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  to  the  service  of 
God  the  powers  which  He  had  saved  from  destruction. 
He  found  means  to  come  to  College  and,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  obtained  a  degree  with  distinction. 
Jowett  loved  to  talk  to  him  of  his  experiences  and 
to  hear  his  praises  of  Welsh  pulpit  oratory,  of  which 
he  was  very  proud,  maintaining  that  it  was  worth  a 
Saxon "s  while  to  learn  Welsh  in  order  to  hear  the  Welsh 
preachers. 

Later  in  the  summer  Jowett  visited  a  number  of 
cathedrals,  from  Hereford  to  Peterborough,  making  notes 
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on  what  he  considered  the  most  beautifal  feature  of 
each.  '  Hereford  ia  the  richest  Norman  and  Early  English 
work  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  effect  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
behind  the  reredos  is  channing.'  At  G-Ioucester  'are  the 
finest  cloisters  to  be  fotind  anywhere."  At  Lichfield  '  the 
sleeping  children  are  exquisitely  beautiful.'  Lincoln  he 
calls  '  the  greatest  of  all  English  cathedrals,'  and  remarks 
that  there  is  the  greatest  depth  of  shadow  there.  Whether 
his  views  on  architecture  would  be  called  sound  I  cannot 
Bay,  but  he  certainly  devoted  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
study  to  the  subject'.  He  waa  constantly  in  search  of 
some  simple  principle,  which  should  prove  a  guide  in 
practice.  In  its  present  state  he  regarded  the  art  as 
empirical :  a  good  building  was  merely  a  happy  guess. 
'The  difficulty  in  affirming  any  principle  is  that  we  are 
so  much  affected  by  use  and  history.  Nothing  appears 
incongruous  which  follows  in  historical  sequence.  The 
best  chance  is  proportion,  and  proportion  is  to  be  attained 
practically  by  a  study  of  the  mechanical  construction  of 
buildings  and  by  accustoming  the  eye  to  look  for  mathe- 
matical relations  in  the  parts  of  a  building,' 

'  It  is  the  great  misfortune,'  he  observes,  '  of  Protes- 
tantism never  to  have  had  an  art  or  architecture.  Hence 
it  is  always  being  dragged  back  through  the  medium 
of  art  into  Romanism.  The  finest  pictures  and  the 
noblest  churches  are  Roman,  and  Roman  is  Pagan,  and 
Romanism  is  dragged  through  the  medium  of  art  into 
Paganism,  and  into  a  bastard  form  of  Paganism.' 

This  interest  in  architecture  continued  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  "When  staying  at  Southwell  in  1880  I  was 
surprised  by  an  unexpected  visit  from  him  ;  he  had  come 
to  look  at  the  iVfinster  there, — and  on  the  same  tour  he 


'  Ab  earlj  as  1846  he  writes  to 
Stanle/  that  he  ia  about  to  make 


'Cathedral  tour.'— September 
1846.    VoL  i.  p.  157. 
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visited  York,  Durhain,  and  Lincoln.     In  i 
Ely,  in    1883   at  Peterborough,  and   on   va^h   cathedral 
careful  notes  were  made.     Mrs.  Marshall,  of  Cambridge, 
also  writes  to  me  aa  follows : — 

■  The  love  of  architecture,  which  he  shared  witii  Dean 
Stanley,  coloured  much  of  his  conversation.  He  was  very 
fond  of  taking  people  round  Oxford,  showing  them  inter- 
esting bits  of  mouldings,  and  harmonious  groupings  which 
might  easily  escape  notice.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
sometimes  talk  a  good  deal  himself ;  at  othei 
expect  his  companion  to  talk  ;  his  companion — for  though 
he  often  took  each  of  us  round  Oxford  in  that  way,  he  seldom 
took  more  than  one. 

'  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  paid  an  annual  visit 
to  Cambridge,  and  he  always  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
there  in  wandering  among  the  buildings.  Hi 
Cambridge  without  paying  a  visit  to  King's  Chapel.  His 
feeling  for  the  outside  was  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  for  the 
inside.  The  deep  light  and  shade  of  the  Round  Church  came 
second  in  his  affections.  He  used  to  say  that  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  architecture  were  "  first  proportion,  then 
shadow."  He  was  constantly  ui^ng  us  to  go  and  see  fine 
architecture ;  and  he  was  shocked  when  we  once  told  him 
that  we  had  spent  a  summer  within  thirty  miles  of  St.  David's 
without  paying  it  a  visit.  He  put  Cologne,  on  the  whole,  first 
among  cathedrals.  Its  perfection  and  unity  of  plan  had  a 
thing  of  the  same  charm  for  him  that  King's  Chajtel  had.  But 
he  was  also  fond  of  buildings  of  quite  another  kind.  Chartres, 
for  instance,  with  its  rich  glass  and  fascinating  inconsistencies, 
was  one  of  his  chief  favourites. 

'  In  July,  1891,  he  and  I  made  a  long-planned  expedition  to 
Ely.  It  was  a  deliglit  to  be  with  him  when  he  was  seeing 
fine  architecture.  He  seemed  to  know  every  detail  of  the 
cathedral ;  and  be  said  that  many  years  ago  he  had  stayed 
at  the  inn  close  by  so  as  to  be  able  to  spend  a  whole  quiet 
day  with  it.  After  a  long  look  at  the  Norman  transept,  he 
said,  "I  call  <his  sublime."  He  made  the  remark  that  if  it 
had  not  been   for  tlie  Reformation  we  should   probably  have 
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had  little  Norman  or  Karly  English  left  in  our  catheflrals ; 
for  it  came  jti{«t  at  a  time  when  the  earlier  styles  were  being 
pulled  down  fast  to  make  way  for  the  later.  On  our  way 
home  we  amused  ourselves  with  arranging  the  Engliah 
csthedrals  in  order  of  merit.  He  put  Westminster  Abbey 
first  A  pet  scheme  of  his  wns  to  line  one  of  his  rooms  with 
the  finest  pictures  of  cathedrals  )ie  could  get.' 

The  Summer  Term  of  1875  was  memorable  at  Oxford 
for  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  curtail  the  amuse- 
ments at  Commemoration,  and  put  down  disorder  at  the 
Encaenia.  As  every  one  knows,  honorary  degrees  are 
conferred,  and  prize  compositions  read,  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  on  the  Wednesday  after  fiiU  Summer  Term  in 
ended.  It  is  a  bright  and  interesting  scene,  at  which 
most  undergraduates  wish  to  be  present  at  least  once  in 
their  career.  College  &iends  '  have  their  people  up,'  and 
make  joint  parties  on  the  river  or  at  breakfast ;  there  are 
balls  and  garden-parties,  and  concerts  and  flower-shows : 
and  for  foui"  or  five  days  Oxford  is  en  fete.  This  is  what 
every  one  would  wish  to  see,  for  such  days  are  among 
the  happiest  of  life.  Unfortunately,  for  some  years  past, 
the  undergraduates  had  made  the  ceremony  in  the 
Theatre  an  opportunity  for  something  more  than  merely 
amusing  remarks  on  men  and  manners;  the  noise  and 
disorder  had  become  intolerable.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  some  steps.  In  1874  the  plan  of  admission  by 
ticket  had  been  tried,  but  without  success,  The  Heb- 
domadal Council  now  issued  a  notice  that  the  Encaenia 
would  be  held  in  the  Divinity  School — an  arrangement 
which  not  only  excluded  the  undergraduates  from  the 
ceremony,  but  very  much  detracted  from  its  prestige  and 
brilliance,  owing  to  the  limited  space  available  for  the 
audience.  At  the  same  time  a  circular  was  sent  round 
inviting  the  Colleges  '  to  give  no  sanction  to  any  enter- 
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tainments  on  a  large  scale,  unless  it  be  on  the  day  of 
the  Encaenia.' 

Jowett  was  strongly  against  the  proposed  measuras. 
Hospitable  himself  and  delighting  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  he  liked  to  see  others  doing  the  same ;  he 
jealous  too  of  the  dignity  of  the  University,  and  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  chief  ceremony  of  the  year  harried 
over  in  a  room  of  insufficient  size,  and  deprived  of  ita 
brilliance  and  popularity.  There  were  conferences  and 
compromises ;  and  finally  no  change  was  made  beyond 
the  original  proposal,  from  which  the  Council  could 
hardly  go  back— that  the  Encaenia  should  be  held  in 
the  Divinity  School— and  this  was  generally  felt  to  be  a 
mistake,  an  arrangement  which  could  not  be  repeated. 

The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  puzzled  the 
Council  was  suggested  by  the  undergraduates  themselves 
in  their  Journal.  'Nobody,'  they  said,  'would  think  of 
throwing  halfpennies  at  a  Proctor  if  he  had  a  pretty 
cousin,  not  necessarily  hia  own  of  course,  at  his  side  to 
engage  his  attention.'  This  suggestion  Jowett  took  up, 
and  happily  it  found  favour  with  the  Council.  It  was 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  year  with  complete 
success;  the  upper  gallery,  as  it  was  no  longer  filled 
exclusively  by  undergraduates,  ceased  to  be  the  terror 
of  the  Vice -Chance  11  or  and  Proctors:  men  sat  with 
their  '  people,'  and  the  proceedings  were  orderly  without 
being  dull. 

Among  the  well-known  figures  to  be  seen  in  Oxford 
at  this  time  was  Buskin,  who  was  now  living  in  rooms 
ill  Corpus,  lecturing  as  Slade  Professor,  and  gathering 
round  him  a  following  of  younger  Fellows  and  under- 
graduates. His  views  on  the  worth  of  manual  labour  were 
a  not  unwholesome  corrective  to  the  tone  which  naturally 
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prevails  in  a  University,  where  learning  and  literature 
divide  the  field  with  athletic  sports  and  pastimes.  In 
one  point  these  views  took  a  practical,  if  a  somewhat 
groteaqae  shape.  Riiskin  persuaded  a  number  of  Univer- 
sity men  to  imdertake  the  construction  of  a  road  at 
the  village  of  Ferry  Hinksey,  about  two  miles  out  of 
Oxford — where  a  road  was  certainly  needed.  Forth 
they  went,  several  times  a  week,  with  picks  and  spades, 
to  do  the  work  of  navvies.  Some  laughed  at  them  ; 
others  approved.  Dr.  Aeland — ever  a  loyal  friend — 
supported  Ruskin  against  the  Globe ;  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Undergraduates'  Journal  were  '  inclined  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  him  1 '  The  road  was  never  finished, 
but  the  nature  of  manual  labour  was  better  under- 
stood! 

Jowett  had  little  sympathy  with  extravagances  of  this 
kind.  His  attitude  towards  Euskin  was  hesitating,  for 
he  was  stispicious  of  aestheticiam,  and  was  too  shi'ewd 
and  clear-sighted  to  fall  in  with  the  peculiar  political 
economy  by  which  Ruskin  sought  to  regenerate  society. 
Once  after  dinner  when  Ruskin  was  seated  in  Jowetf  s 
drawing-room  talking  to  a  lady,  Jowett,  who  stood  with 
other  friends  in  front,  suddenly  broke  into  a  hearty  ring- 
ing laugh.  Ruskin  sprang  up  and  caught  liim  by  both 
hands : '  Master,  how  delighted  I  am  to  hear  you  :  I  wish 
/  could  laugh  like  that."  Upon  whicli  all  the  room 
laughed — except  Jowett.  But  if  now  and  then  he  spoke 
or  wrote  sharply  of  the  great  art  critic,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  genius  of  his  writings ',  or  the  noble 
devotion  of  his  character.  At  a  later  time,  when  Ruskin's 
health  was  beginning  to  fail,  he  entertained  him  in  his 
house  with  a  watchful  and  almost  tender  courtesy,  which 
left  on  me  an  indelible  impression. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  114 ;  and  cf.  below,  p.  357, 
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If  Jowett  disliked  aestheticism,  he  was  positively  afraid 
of  spiritaaiism,  which  for  some  time  past  had  been  gaiu- 
ing  ground  at  Oxford,  He  discussed  the  subject  with 
his  friends,  especially  with  Huxley,  whose  strong  sense 
reassured  him.  Still  he  felt  that  there  was  something 
uncajiny  about  it ;  something  by  which  the  miud  might 
easily  be  thrown  off  itg  balance.  It  seemed  to  lie  on 
a  borderland  into  which  reason  could  not  wholly 
penetrate '. 

'I  always  refuse  to  inquire  into  these  things,'  he  writes, 
'  becjiuse  they  seem  to  me  to  be  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
although    they  are  -repeated    to   me   by    the    moat   ' 
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'Is  this  reasonable? 

'  I  think  it  is,  whether  in  myself  or  in  scientific  men : 
because — (i)  They  are  mixed  up  with  imposture,  (a)  The 
evidence  of  them  can  never  be  satisfactorily  eiamined.  (3) 
No  progress  has  dver  been  made  in  the  investigation  of 
them,  any  more  than  in  the  refutation  of  them.  They  are 
too  vague  for  proof  or  disproof,  and  therefore  it  is  unlikely 
that  1  shall  make  any  progress.  I  am  much  more  certain 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  than  I  can  be  of  any 
testimony  to  the  contrary — not  jierhaps  of  any  conceivable 
testimony,  but  of  any  testimony  known  to  exist.  (4)  The 
fluctuating  character  of  them  in  different  ages  seems  to  show 
that  they  are  subjective.  There  are  no  miracles  in  England, 
no  ghost  stories  in  America.  (5)  The  evidence  produced 
against  them  would  constantly  be  denied  or  forgotten  by 
human  credulity. 

'  Yet  on  the  other  hand  I  am  unable  to  deny  many  extra- 
ordinary phenomena,  e.g.  mesmeric  sleep ;  the  extraordinary 
personal  influence  called  electro-biology ;  inexplicable  noises 
in  socalled  haunted  houses.' 

Other  thoughts  from  the  memoranda  of  this  period 
may  be  quoted  here  :— 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  385. 


Memoranda  77 

A  Melaphffsiail  Scniion. 

'G.'  wants  to  writ*  a  sermon  in  which  the  lon^sge  of 
theolngy  is  omitted— »  Christian  discourse  meaning  the  same 
thing  in  other  woriia. 

'  The  attempt  is  worth  making,  but  it  requires  great  geniua 
to  execute  it  The  words  will  seem  thin,  moral,  unitarian. 
The  spiritual  is  an  echo  of  the  past,  derived  from  great 
prophets  and  teachers,  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  at  present 
in  the  human  bosom.  It  would  require  an  extraordinary 
power  to  create  it  afresh.  Yet  something  like  this  is  what 
the  better  mind  of  the  age  is  seeking—  a  religion  independent! 
of  the  accidents  of  time  and  place.  Those  who  give  up 
orthodoxy  have  nothing  to  support  them  ;  they  have  no  words 
responding  to  their  higher  thoughts.  They  bury  themselvea 
in  the  physical  world,  or  are  lost  in  systems  or  abstractions. 
"I  will  put  a  new  heart  in  you,  not  like  the  former  heart," 
seems  too  much  for  any  mortal  to  say. 

'What  will  be  the  deepest,  most  useful,  truest,  most  last- 
ing form  of  philosophy  ?  Common  sense  idealized  ;  or  rathor 
a  meeting  of  common  sense  and  metaphysics,  well  expressed 
by  Coleridge:  "Common  sense  is  intolerable  when  not  based 
upon  metaphysics,"  But  are  not  metaphysics  intolerable  when 
not  based  upon  common  sense?" 

Memory  in  Later  Life. 

'At  fifty-five  you  fail  to  remember  things— words,  pictures, 
persons^after  six  months'  or  a  year's  interval.  Tet  the 
circle  of  objects  which  you  recognize  is  ever  becoming  wider, 
and  this  power  of  recognition  is  a  great  gift  if  cultivated. 

"There  is  the  greatest  value  in  "forgotten  knowledge," 
Instead  of  the  stores  of  momorj'  oppressing  you,  with  a  little 
trouble  you  can  recall  all  that  is  uaefui  or  necessary. 

•  Use  a  younger  person's  memory  as  yours  gets  older  and  your 
own  reason,  and  in  this  way  the  last  twenty  years  of  life  may 
be  the  most  productive.  — Memory  is  greatly  disturbed  by  efforts 
of  thought  or  feeling.  Hepose  is  the  natural  state  of  memory, 
Thoughts  should  not  be  allowed  to  jostle  one  another'.' 

'  T,  H.  Green,  at  thia  time  Tutor  of  Balliol.  For  his  sermons,  Bee 
Wonts,  vol.  iii.  p.  253  ff.  '  See  below,  p.  172. 
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'  Newman,  UaDiiiDg,  GIsdstoDe  would  call  me  an  inlidel. 
Are  they  quite  certain  that  they  are  not  more  infidel  than 
1  am,  aud  more  materialist?  They  believe  in  the  Church  only 
and  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  I  try  to  believe  in  God  and 
iu  the  presence  and  possibility  of  God  everywhere.' 

The  Head  of  a  CoUt^e. 

'The  Head  of  a  College  should  be  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  College.  The  life  of  the  College  is  his  life.  His 
money  is  the  money  of  the  College.  He  is  married  to  the 
College  and  has  a  duty  to  support  his  family. 

'  He  should  put  forward  the  undergraduates,  suggest  thoughts 
and  plans  to  the  Fellows,  create  a  common  spirit.  He  should 
be  abso]ut«ly  above  personality.  He  should  inspire  a  feeling 
of  duty  in  the  whole  College.  He  should  know  how  to  "  put 
pressure  "  upon  everybody,' 

Speaking  out. 

'  The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  not  so 
much  in  his  power  of  thought  as  in  his  demonstrativeness  and 
willingness  to  give  expression  to  his  thought. 

'  Thus  it  is  a  great  fault  to  keep  one's  thoughts  to  oneself 
instead  of  expressing  them.  If  I  live  I  ought  to  speak 
my  mind. 

'  The  inevitable  consequence  will  be  that  I  shall  be  called 
atheist.  The  world  will  he  the  harder  upon  me  because  it 
supposes  that  I  shall  be  frightened.  Terrorism  is  always 
practised  when  it  is  supposed  to  he  effectual. 

'  It  will  be  said  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  speak  out  while 
anything  could  be  lost  Now  in  advanced  yeai-s,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  hoped  for,  I  say  out  my  mind.     But  this  is  not  true.' 


3{ttdms  for 
•  Never  quarrel. 
Never  explain. 
Never  hate. 
Never  fret. 
Never  disappoint. 
Never  fail. 


Statesmen  atid  others. 

Never  fear. 
Never  drudge. 
Never  spare. 
Never  tell. 
Never  detract. 
[lUegible.]' 
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The  Approach  (if  Age. 

■  1 .  Beware  of  the  coming  on  of  ag«,  for  it  will  not  be  d»fi  ed. 
'  2i  A  man  cannot  become  young  by  overexerting  himself. 

'  3.  A  man  of  sixty  should  lead  ft  quiet,  open-air  life. 

'4,  He  should  collect  the  young  about  him,  though  bo  will 
find  probably  in  tbem  an  inclination  to  disregard  hie  opinion, 
for  he  belongs  to  another  generation.  And  ''  old  age  and 
youth."  &c. ' 

'  5.  He  should  set  other  men  to  work. 

'6.  He  ought  at  sixty  to  have  acquired  authority,  reticence, 
and  freedom  from  personality. 

■  7.  He  may  truly  think  of  the  last  years  of  life  as  the  best, 
and  of  every  year  as  better  than  last,  the  if  be  knows  how 
to  use  it. 

'8.  He  should  surround  himself  with  the  pictures,  books, 
Bubjects  in  which  he  takes  an  interest  and  which  he  desires  to 
remember.' 

On  December  12,  1875,  Jowett  writes  to  Morier  : — 
'  Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  think  I  am  rather  prosperous  tliau 
otherwise?  I  seem  to  have  better  health  and  do  more  than 
I  could  two  years  ago.  More  than  half  the  second  edition  of 
three  thousand  of  Plato  is  already  disposed  of  and  1  am  getting 
on  with  Thucydides.  Also  the  Hall,  which  you  and  I  used  to 
discuss  on  the  way  over  the  Brenner,  is  approaching  the  roof 
and  promises  to  be  a  very  Bucoessfid  building'-'.  After  next 
June,  when  I  liope  that  Thucydides  and  Aristotle's  Politics  will 
Dipleted,  I  mean  to  settle  down  finally  to  theology  and 
moral  philosophy.' 

Before  the  year  closed  he  lost  a  friend  in  H.  H.  Lan- 
caster, the  ahle  editor  of  the  North  British  Review  and 
a  le-ading  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  whose  acquaintance 

we  have  already  made  ^.     Jowett  was  much  grieved  ior 
the   iriend  who  was  cut   off  '  when  his   greatness   was 

'  ■  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Caonot  live  together,'  &c. 
'  See  below,  p.  loo  ff.  '  See  p.  35,  and  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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a-ripening'   and    for   the  widow 
He  wrote  to  Mrs,  Lancaster : — 

'No  on*  can  do  for  your  children  what  you  can.  Do  not 
look  back  upon  the  past,  but  concentrate  your  whole  thoughts 
upon  them.  I  think  that  the  last  lime  I  saw  your  dear 
husband  was  at  tlie  Aberfeldy  railway  station,  when  Mab 
pleased  us  both  so  much  hy  saying  tiiat  'it  was  better  to  be 
too  late  at  a  railway  station  than  tou  early,  because  then,  if 
you  loved  your  friend  very  jnucb,  you  went  back  and  saw 
him  again."' 

And  long  after,  in  1884,  rememheriug  bis  old  friend, 
he  wrot« : — 

'  Last  June  we  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ballio)  Hall  He  mentioned  the  name  of  H.  H,  L, 
as  hkely  to  have  been  Lord  Advocate  had  he  lived.  There  is 
an  Italian  proverb  which  saya  that  a  great  sorrow  when  it  has 
long  passed  becomes  a  kind  of  joy  in  the  reminiscence  of  it. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  hard  sayiug,  but  at  any  rate  we  can  look  back 
upon  past  sorrows  with  calmness  and  resignation.  I  always 
think  of  his  atfection  for  me  gratefully  and  wish  that  he  were 
with  us  sliii." 

The  Chiistmas  vacation  was  passed  with  friends — Lowe, 
Lingen,  Boweu,  and  Lansdowne — at  Torquay  and  West 
Malvern.  When  he  returned  to  Oxford  he  occupied 
himself  with  reading  Matthew  Arnolds  Literature  and 
Dogma. 

'Arnold, 'he  observes,  'is  too  flippant  to  bo  aprophet;  his 
argument  of  the  meaning  of  words  from  their  etymology  is 
fallacious,  and  a  most  Philistine  aoit  of  fallacy.  But  he  is 
a  master  in  the  art  of  plausibility.  A  confident  statement, 
a  slight  joke— an  argument  of  this  kind  may  be  brought  against 
anything  :  "  O  'tis  much  that  a  slight  jest  will  do ' ! " ' 

'  Cf,  3  Henty  IV,  v.  i :  '  0 !  it  oath  and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,' 
is  much  Ihat  a  lie  with  a  aiight      &c. 
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Lat«r  on  he  notices  that  Arnold's  dissection  of  Butler 
is  incomplete :  '  bo  does  not  notice  the  inconfiistency  of 
Butler  with  himself  in  the  A  nalogy.' 

'Arg.  I.  There  ja  a  groat  deal  of  iajustice  in  this  world; 
.■.  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  injustice  in  another  :  Analogi/. 

'Arg,  7.  There  is  progress  towards  justice  in  this  world; 
.■.  there  will  be  complete  development  in  another :  Progrtmon.' 

On  April  15,  1876,  which  was  his  fifty-ninth  birthday, 
he  writes: — 

'  I  cAnnot  aay  frxi,  for  I  feel  aa  if  I  were  only  just  beginning 
and  had  not  half  completed  what  1  have  intended.  If  I  live 
twenty  years  more  I  will,  Dei  fjralia.  accomplish  a  great  work 
for  Oxford  and  for  philosophy  in  England.  Activity,  temper- 
ance, no  enmities,  eelfdenial,  saving  eyes,  never  over-work. 

'  Amit-itiae  setnjiitcrnac,  inittiiciliae  ptacabiies.  Greater  interest 
in  Greek.     To  read  new  Greek  daily. 

'To  arrange  my  own  life  in  the  beet  possible  way,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  arrange  other  people's. 

'  Is  it  possible  for  youth  to  have  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion and  moderation  of  age  ?  or  for  age  to  retain  the  force  of 
youth?' 

In  July  he  made  a  tour  in  Switzerland  with  Lord 
Samsay,  visiting  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  where  he  spent 
a  Sunday,  and  going  thence  by  Geneva  and  Vevay  to 
St,  Moritz ;  thence  to  Locarno.  From  Locarno  he  went 
to  Baveno  and  Val  d  Anzasca,  and  by  Monte  Moro  to 
Zermatt,  returning  by  Chamouni,  Basle,  and  Paris,  He 
attended  the  midnight  and  morning  Mass  at  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  but  was  little  pleased  with  what  he  saw  there. 

'  The  monks'  time  is  spent  in  prayer  and  in  doing  nothing. 
They  are  allowed  to  wander  out  of  the  convent  on  Thursday 
and  talk  to  one  another,  but  this  is  an  innovation.  Dreadful 
to  see  the  monks  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground  at  their 
devotions,  perinde  ac  cadaver,' 
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With    Bamsaj   he    talked    over    ships — their    spe 
defence  and  attack,  the  protection  of  commerce,  landing 
of  troops,  torpedoes — with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  t 
had  had  command  of  a  ship. 

In  the  later  summer  he  was  again  at  West  Malver 
toiling  at  Thucydidea  and  the  Politics,  which,  as  we  »e 
he  hoped  to  finish  in  a  year's  time.  His  health  was  now 
better  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past,  and  of  tli^ 
two  schemes  which  he  had  most  at  heart,  the  University 
College  at  Bristol  was  fairly  set  going  by  the  election  of 
Professors,  and  the  new  Hall  at  BaUiol  was  completed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  October  Term. 

The  second  edition  of  the  translation  of  Plato,  which 
appeared  in  June,  1875,  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
first.  It  had  cost  four  years  of  toil — years  which  Jowett 
felt  that  he  could  hardly  spare.  'I  am  sorry  to  have 
done  so  little  in  the  way  of  original  work,"  he  said,  'but 
I  believe  that  the  new  edition  will  be  much  more  correct 
and  better  expressed  than  the  old,  and  it  contains  some 
hundred  pages  of  new  matter.'  And  again :  '  I  rather 
regret  that  you  read  the  Republic  in  the  old  edition,  for 
the  new  will  be  a  great  deal  better ;  the  text  is  altered 
in  several  thousand  places  and  the  introductions  amended 
and  enlarged.'  In  mere  bulk  the  new  edition  is  larger 
than  the  old  by  quite  three  hundred  pages,  excluding  the 
index;  and  these  additions  are  of  course  in  the  intro- 
ductions only,  for  the  correction  of  the  text  could  not 
add  to  the  size  of  the  book.  The  description  of  the  tni© 
statesman  and  poet  in  the  introduction  to  the  Gorgiets; 
the  criticism  of  utilitarianism  in  that  to  the  Pktlebus, 
and  of  sensation  and  sensational  philosophy  in  that  to 
the  Theaetetu^ ;  the  account  of  Hegel's  philosophy  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Sophist,  all  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  this  edition.     Less  in  extent  but  not  less  in  value  are 
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the  passages  in  the  introduction  to  the  Politicus  on  the 
nature  of  law  (voL  iv.  pp.  532-529) ;  in  that  to  the 
Bepublic  on  the  relation  of  the  sexes  (vol.  iii.  pp.  161— 
170] ;  in  that  to  the  Phaedo  on  the  immortality  of  the 
Bonl  (vol  i  pp.  412-416),  and  the  exquisite  passage  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Phaedrua  on  love  and  friendship 
(voL  ii.  pp.  88-92). 

In  these  essays  Jowett  poured  out  the  accumulated 
thoughts  of  years  in  a  style  which  had  been  rendered 
perfect  by  care  and  practice ;  and  by  these,  more  than 
by  any  other  of  his  works,  his  position  as  a  writer  and 
thinker  is  to  be  determined.  As  he  lived  to  publish  yet 
another  edition  of  the  book,  we  may  leave  his  philosophy 
out  of  sight  for  the  present,  but  on  his  style  a  few  remarks 
may  be  made. 

Jowett  thoroughly  believed  in  the  old  saying  that  '  the 
style  is  the  man,'  and  the  words  of  Johnson  were  often 
in  his  mouth  :  'I  always  tried  to  say  everything  as  well 
as  I  could.'  He  had  a  number  of  curious  little  rules  about 
writing:  he  would  not,  for  instance,  allow  an  abstract 
word  to  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb  of  action.  Such 
a  canon,  he  acknowledged,  had  caused  him  much  difficulty 
in  translating  Plato,  and  he  had  not  always  been  able  to 
adhere  to  it  The  balance  of  the  clauses  and  the  cadence 
of  the  sentences  were  also  most  carefully  considered  ;  and 
in  this  respect  he  would  contrast  the  majestic  sounds  of 
the  classical  languages — the  long  words  and  constantly 
recurring  assonance  of  cases  in  agreement — with  the 
large  number  of  monosyllables  and  comparative  poverty 
of  sound  in  English.  Sentences  were  more  likely  to 
attract  the  mind  if  they  attracted  the  ear,  and  at 
times  a  'jingle '  was  permissible  if  it  caught  the  reader "s 
attention.  The  result  of  this  minute  care  was  that  Jowett 
was  more  successful  with  sentences  than  with  paragraphs— 
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the  expression  of  bis  thoughts  was  sometimes  clearer 
than  the  connexion  of  them ;  and  he  was  better  at  an 
epigram  than  an  argument.  Hence  the  fascination  of 
Ilia  conversation,  and  his  remarkable  power  of  putting 
the  whole  gist  of  a  matter  into  a  sentence.  Hence  too 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  some  descriptive  passages 
in  his  writings.  But  in  argument  he  is  not  always 
clear — the  point  of  view  changes  aa  the  paragraph  goes 
on,  and  what  is  easy  at  a  first  view  becomes  on  further 
study  a  tangle  or  a  puzzle.  Of  this  defect  he  was  quite 
conscious.  '  How  hard  it  is  to  write  connectedly,'  he 
would  say ;  or,  '  What  a  great  thing  it  is  to  write  a  g( 
paragraph,  well  constructed  and  having  the  strength  in 
the  whole,  and  not  in  any  one  phrase  or  sentence,' 

After  the  publication  of  the  revised  edition  of  Plato 
Jowett  took  up  the  translation  of  Thucydides,  of  which 
he  had  made  a  rough  draft  in  1871-72.  But  his  thoughts 
often  wandered  to  other  subjects — -to  the  works  on  theology 
aud  moral  philosophy  on  which  in  a  very  few  years  he 
hoped  to  bestow  his  whole  time.  On  these  subjects  he  was 
incessantly  writing  down  his  reflections  ;  he  talked  about 
them  with  his  trienda,  and  drew  up  sketches  and  plai 
of  the  books  which  were  to  be  written — a  commentary 
on  the  Gospels,  a  Life  of  Christ  in  a  series  of  sermons, 
sermons  on  the  religions  of  mankind  (a  revised  form  of  the 
essay  which  he  had  abandoned),  and  a  treatise  on  moral 
philosophy.  Time  and  chance  defeated  him.  as  we  shall 
see,  and  not  ons  of  these  projects  was  completed.  His 
thoughts  on  philosophy  he  was  able  to  embody  to  some  ex- 
tent in  his  Plato,  but  on  theology  he  published  nothing  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Essay  on  Interpretation  in  i860. 

His  memoranda  remain,  and  from  these  we  may  select 
some  passages  which  will  indicate  the  tendency  of  his 
thoughts : — 
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Thf  Lift  "/  Christ 

'  An  ideal  necessarily  mingles  with  all  eoiiteptions  of  Christ ;  \ 
why  UieD  should  w«  object  tu  a  Christ  who  is  nec«68arily  ideul  ? 
Do  pereoDs  really  suppose  that  they  know  Christ  aa  th«y 
know  a  living  friend  ?  Is  Dot  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  Christ  . 
ftt  the  right  hand  of  God,  "  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory,"  I 
an  ideal  ?  Have  not  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  the  age  of 
St.  Paul  onwards  hccn  always  idealising  His  memory  ? 

'  We  muat  accept  the  fact  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  only 
partially  known  to  us,  like  that  of  other  great  teachers  of 
religion.  And  this  is  best  for  us.  We  have  enough  to  assist 
U8,  but  not  enough  to  constrain  ua.  And  upon  thb  basis  the 
thoughts  of  men  in  many  ages  may  raise  an  ideal  more  perfect 
than  any  actual  conception  of  Him.  Each  age  may  add  some- 
thing to  the  perfection  and  balance  of  the  whole.  Did  not 
St.  Paul  idealize  Christ  ?  Do  we  suppose  that  all  which  he  says 
of  Him  is  simply  matter  of  fact,  or  known  to  St.  Paul  as  such  ? 
It  might  have  been  that  the  character  would  have  been  lean 
universal  If  we  hod  been  able  to  trace  more  defined  features. 

'  What  would  have  happened  to  the  world  if  Christ  had  not 
come  ?  what  would  happen  if  He  were  to  come  again  ?  What 
would  have  happened  if  we  had  perfectly  known  the  words  and 
teaching  of  Christ  ?  How  far  can  we  individualize  Christ,  or 
is  He  only  the  perfect  image  of  humanity  ? 

'  Instead  of  receiving  Christianity  as  once  given,  all  mankind 
from  the  first  should  have  been  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  other  ages,  to  get  rid  of  its  eccentricities 
and  peculiarities.  We  fancy  that  it  came  in  perfection  from 
Christ  and  therefore  are  afraid  to  touch  it.  But  even  if  we 
knowexactly  what  came  from  Christ,  it  is  in  perpetual  process  of 
depravation  and  needs  to  be  restored  ;  it  is  in  process  of  being 
[owed  and  needs  to  be  enlarged,  or  rather  in  any  case  needs  to 
arged,  if  it  is  to  comprehend  the  world.  There  is  a  fallen 
tianity  if  there  is  a  fallen  man,  and  man  is  always  falling.' 

Jowett'a  conception  of  the  life  of  Christ,  as  it  may 
perhapB  be  one  day  written,  is  given  in  a  later  aeiinon  : — 

'If  the  life  of  Christ  is  ever  written  over  again  in  our  own 
age  and   country,  it  should  not  be  as  a  history  of  wonders. 
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but  as  a  history  of  truths  which  sefim  to  be  always  fading 
away  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  are  always  needing  to  be 
revired.  It  should  not  be  criticid  or  sentimental  or  pictur> 
eaque,  but  it  should  seek  to  bring  the  mind  and  thoughts 
of  Christ  a  little  nearer  to  the  human  heart.  To  do  this  in 
the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter,  not  rashly  applying  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  to  an  altered  world,  but  strengtheniDg  and 
deepening  their  inward  power  and  life,  may  be  the  work  of 
another  generation  in  theology.* 

Among  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  included  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ  were  miracles — &  con- 
stant source  of  difficulty  when  the  religious  view  of  the 
world  is  fading  away  before  the  scientific  view,  or  at 
least  has  to  take  new  forms  in  adaptation  to  it.  Thirty 
years  previously  he  had  written  to  Stanley :  '  I  have 
not  any  tendency  to  doubt  about  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament " ;  and  defended  the  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  grounds  of  general  probability'.  In  the 
interval  his  view  had  greatly  changed.    Now  he  writes ; — 

'  The  grounds  on  which  miracles  have  been  believed  are  per- 
petually shifting  (the  arguments  of  to-day  differ  from  Paley) ;  the 
attack  on  them  has  never  been  combined  with  a  profound  faith 
io  the  Christian  religion  ;  they  have  never  been  regarded  as  the 
great  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  reUgion.  The  last  centuiy 
asked  us  to  believe  in  Christianity  because  of  the  miracles ; 
the  present  [asks  us]  to  believe  in  Christianity  in  spite  of  the 
miracles,  or  to  believe  the  miracles  for  the  sake  of  Christianity. 

'No  one  believes  the  miracles  who  does  not  believe  the 
religion  which  they  are  supposed  to  attest.  No  Pagan  believes 
the  miracles  of  a  Christian  ;  no  Christian,  of  a  Pagan ;  no 
Jesuit,  of  a  Jansenist ;  no  Protestant,  of  a  Catholic.  Every  one 
who  affirms  the  truth  of  miracles  does  in  fact  assert  the  truth 
of  bis  own  miracles  as  the  one  exception  to  all  the. rest.  But 
how  impossible  is  this  !  For  he  asks  you  to  believe  the  most 
improbable  of  all  things,  and  does  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
'  Vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 
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a  principle  of  Belf-illusiDU  in  human  nature,  quite  eufficieot  to 
have  invented  them. 

'  We  are  led  to  believe  miracles  by  the  consequences  of 
diabelieving  in  them.  (Coneider  also  the  consequences  of 
believing  in  them  :  no  reconcilement  with  science,  no  principle 
on  which  you  can  believe  them,  and  not  believe  the  ecclesi- 
astical Roman  Catholic  miracles.)  And  yet  no  one  could  say 
that  this  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  belief  of  anything.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  ground  that  becomes  stronger  as  the  world 
grows  older. 

'Whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  belief  in  miracles 
is  fading  away,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  violent  effort, 
which  must  revive  many  other  superstitions-' 

In  another  note  he  sketches  his  idea  of  a  perfect 
Liturgy:— 

'A  perfect  Liturgy  should  be  : — 

'  t.  Ancient. 

'  2,   Yet  not  at  variance  with  modern  scientific  opinion. 

'  3,  Should  vary  within  certain  limits. 

'  4.  Should  be  adapted  to  private  as  well  as  public  devotion, 

'  5.  Should  consist  of  what  is  highest  and  deepest  in  thought 
and  purest  in  expression, 

'6.  Should  respond  to  the  fears,  hopes,  sorrows,  speculations 
of  mankind. 

'  7.  Should  have  no  creeds  ;  for  these  almost  at  once  pass  into 
mere  words. 

'8.  Should  be  the  "expression"  of  our  highest  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  not  exhortations  or  confessions,  not  the  mere  in- 
tensifying or  exaggerating  of  our  ordinary  religion,  but  the 
elevation  of  it.' 

And  here  we  have  some  last  icords  on  inspiration : — 

'  I,  Were  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  inspired  when 
they  wrote  in  any  other  sense  than  they  were  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives  ? 

'  2.  Is  there  any  essential  difference  between  the  apostle 
8t  Paul  and  St.  Bernard,  and  if  so,  how  is  this  difference  to 
be  de&ned  or  ascertained? 
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'  3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  St.  Bernard  and  Plato 
except  that  they  were  men  of  genius  of  a  different  kind — the 
une  a  religious  genius,  the  other  a  philosophical  tuii)  poetical 
^'enius '? 

'  4.  But  if  so,  inspir&tion  must  be  extended  to  all  men  who 
rise  above  themselves,  who  get  out  of  themselves,  who  have 
anticipations  of  truths  which  they  cannot  realize  ;  who  li%'e  not 
in  the  present  and  individual,  but  in  the  future  anii  universal 
world. 

■  5.  But  if  so,  every  great  and  good  man  is  inspired,  or  none 
are  Inspired,  and  all  the  great  thoughta  of  mankind  are  to  be 
tTeat«d  as  part  of  the  sacred  inheritance.' 


LETTERS,  1873-1876. 
To  R.  B,  D.  MoancB,  C.B. 

OxpoSD.  January  16,  1873. 

Will  you  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  me  ? — Not 
so  much  as  1  should  be  surprised  at  receinng  one  from  you 
dpropos  of  nothing,  fori  am  writing  merely  from  a  desire  to  know 
how  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing — in  quest  of  your  love,  in 
short  (and  you  owe  me  your  love,  '  which  is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds ' ').  And  I  shall  make  an  agreement  with  you 
at  the  outset  that  you  shall  answer  within  twenty-four  hours,  if 
I  am  ever  to  write  again — unless  indeed  a  revolution  is  going  on 
in  Europe,  and  then  of  course  I  know  that  'men  of  merit"  are 
better  occupied  than  in  writing  to  me. 

Tell  me  whether  you  think  that  Bismarck  can  beat  the  Jesuits, 
1  wonder  whether  he  knows  how  to  do  it — not  merely  by  ex- 
pelling them — they  will  soon  come  back  again  with  seven  other 

''A    thonsand    pound,    Hal?      miUion  ;  tbou  owest  me  thy  love.' 
a  miUioa  :    thy  love  is  worth  a      ~i  Httury  IV,  iii.  3. 
"  afloify/r,  ii4. 
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devile— but  by  leaving  no  place  for  them — getting  educatioo  out 
of  the  Catholic  hands — making  priests  take  degrees  at  the 
Cniversities.  and  allowing  them  gradually  to  marry. 

The  Old  Catholics  go  too  far  or  not  for  enough.  I  suppose 
that  AS  yet  they  have  organized  nothing.  They  we  not 
scholars  in  the  sense  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  only  learned  Catholics.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  be 
penetrated  with  the  desire  to  teach  the  world  a  great  moral 
truth,  with  bishops  or  without  bishops.  How  can  that 
matter  to  any  one  who  considers  what  religion  ia?  A  move- 
ment which  makes  the  apostolical  succession  a  sine  qua  non 
is  essentially  Catholic,  and  will  appear  an  in  history. 

I  have  read  some  of  Strauss's  AUc  und  Neue  Glaube,  I  am 
surprised  to  see  that  he  pins  his  faith  upon  '  Darwinism,'  which 
seems  to  me  not  so  much  an  untrue,  as  an  utterly  inadequate  . 
account  of  the  world.  I  have  for  a  long  time  past  thought  that 
miracles  hod  no  sufficient  evidence.  But  what  I  regret  in  these  1 
German  critics  is  that  they  seem  never  to  consider  the  proportion 
which  their  diBCOveries  bear  to  the  whole  truth.  Are  we  to  he 
sunk  in  materialism  and  sensualism,  feebly  rising  into  a  sort  of 
sentimental  ism,  because  Strauss  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  Gospels  partake  of  the  character  of  other  ancient  writings, 
or  because  Darwin  has  imagined  a  theory  by  which  one  species 
may  pass  into  another?  I  shall  have  many  talks  to  you  about 
these  things  when  we  meet. 

I  have  been  taking  holidays  during  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
mean  for  the  future  to  take  three  months'  holiday  in  the  year, 
and  two  days  in  each  week.  I  want  to  hold  out  us  longas  I  con, 
and  hope  to  make  Balliol  into  a  really  great  College  if  I  live  for 
ten  years.  This  year  we  are  going  to  add  about  twenty  sets  of 
rooms  to  the  CoUege,  and,  if  the  piety  of  the  Balliolenses  will 
assist  me.  I  hope  to  build  a  large  Hall  in  the  garden  of  Morrell's 
house.  Many  things  have  been  pleasant  to  me  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  College  is  really  improved  in  some  ways,  and 
I  have  never  had  the  least  difference  with  any  of  the  Fellows. 

Are  you  coming  to  England  this  year  ?  If  not,  I  must  come 
to  look  you  up  at  Munich.  I  hope  that  you  keep  your  enemy, 
the  gout,  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  that  you  really  pursue 
some  plan  of  Ufe — an  unrealized  ideal,  if  you  like,  and  often 


^ 
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interrupted  by  illness,  but  still  cherished  at  forty-five  as  well 
as  &t  twenty-fire.  And  do  not  be  diacourftged  by  the  weakness 
of  poor  human  creatures,  ourselves  included,  more  especially 
statesmen,  who  always  have  an  unsound  piece  somewhere  when 
they  are  looked  at  all  round.  Any  man  who  has  any  bulk  or 
weight  in  him  ^I  wrote  this  without  thinking)  is  to  be  res[K«ted, 
or  at  any  rate  may  be  made  use  of,  if  we  who  profess  to  have 
a  clearer  insight  can  keep  our  heads  and  hold  our  tongues. 


To  Dean  Stanley. 

Oxford.  Aprit  28,  [1873I. 

I  am  a&aid  that  we  fight  the  battle  about  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  too  gentle  a  manner.  As  Wesley  says  of  predestination, 
if  the  damnatory  clauses  are  true,  God  is  worse  than  the  devlL 
Better  &r  to  be  an  atheist  than  to  believe  tfaem. 

They  are  the  watchwords  of  a  party,  and  the  party  is  so  strong 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  spoken  a  few  words 
which  express  the  natural  feeling  of  every  honest  man,  is  fain  to 
retract  and  deny  them.  This  is  the  miserable  result  of  these 
great  positions.  Every  idea  of  truth  bows  to  ecclesiasticat 
expediency. 

Is  there  no  eccentric  person  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
can  be  induced  to  bring  in  a  Bill  making  the  use  of  the  Creed 
optional  ? 

I  send  you  a  little  book  of  Prayers  which  I  have  compiled  for 
the  Chapel — not  really  what  I  wished,  for  the  Bishop  forced 
upon  me  the  Litany,  but  still  I  find  it  answers  pretty  well. 


To  Peofessob  Lewis  Campbell. 

Address  Balliol  CoLLEae, 

December  ag,  1873. 
I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  Sophocles  dedicated 
to  me  (,1  cannot  express  how  much  I  feel  all  your  kindness  and 
attachment  to  me)  ;  but  you  must  do  it,  if  you  will,  without 
my  permission,  for  I  have  refused  others. 

1  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  prosperous  and  able  to  work, 
I  have  been  rather  lagging  during  the  last  year,  and  am  told 
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that  I  must  give  up  work  for  a  tima  This  may,  I  fear,  make 
»  difficulty  in  my  joining  you  in  Switzerland,  at  least  with  the 
view  of  going  over  the  Republic 

To  THE  Countess  of  Wemyss. 

Incilewood,  ToRqtJAT. 

January  5,  1874. 

If  you  consider,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  (only  to  be  found 
among  ofBcera  in  the  army)  that  a  young  man  having  all  the 
enjoyment  of  society  and  the  prospects  of  life  before  him  should 
have  offered  himself  to  an  even  chance  of  death,  without  any 
considerable  prize  or  reward  to  be  obtained  if  he  had  survived. 
It  ia  unlike  this  interested  frivolous  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
has  a  touch  of  nobleness  which  may  comfort  you  in  this  great 
sorrow. 

The  two  brothers  are  at  rest  now.  Whether  they  recognize 
one  another  or  whether  we  shall  recognize  others  in  another  Ufa 
we  cannot  tell,  I  cannot  believe  myself  in  consolations  of  this 
sort.  They  are  removed  from  our  sight,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
God,  where  we  shall  soon  be.  We  must  leave  them  with  Him, 
though  often  recalling  their  gracious  and  noble  ways  when  they 
were  with  us. 

To    R.    B.    W.    LiNGEN. 

Balliol  Collboe, 

Jantiary  13,  iS74> 
Will  you  look  at  the  enclosed  circular',  and  if  you  can,  will 
you  kindly  assist  us  in  an  undeitaking  which  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  College  ? 

I  am  reluctant  (though  not  ashamed)  to  beg.  But  several  old 
Baliiol  men  have  told  me  that  they  would  gladly  contribute,  I 
know  that  you  are  attached  to  the  College,  though  I  certainty 
shall  not  measure  your  attachment  by  the  amount  of  your 
subscription. 

I  have  thought  it  right  for  the  soke  of  the  College,  to  which 

loweso  much,  to  make  this  effort.    When  the  Hall  iscompleted 

nothing  more  in  the  way  of  buildings  will  be  desirable  ;  we  shall 

'  With  reference  to  the  new  Hall,  see  nest  chapter. 
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t>e  as  well  housed  as  anybody.     At  present  ^e  are  very  ci'amped 
snd  uncomfortable^ 

If  we  had  not  given  a  great  part  of  our  revenues  for  public 
purposes,  the  Pellowahips  would  have  been  increased  in  value 
£.  TOO  a  year.  This  is,  perhaps,  our  best  title  to  the  liberality  of 
our  old  members.  To  the  new  Hall  the  Fellows  propose  to  give. 
some  £50  and  some  £100,  according  to  their  means,  and  I  sub- 
scribe ^500^  I  mention  this  lest  we  should  seem  to  be  asking 
of  others  and  doing  nothing  for  ourselves. 

To  Pkofessor  Lewis  Campbell. 

Westkikstbr  Arvs  Hotel,  West  Malvebn, 
April  5,  1874. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  hei'e  on  Uay  i.  I  return 
to  Oatford  on  Tuesday  week  and  shall  come  bock  here  about 
a  week  later  (very  dissipated  this  running  away  in  Term 
time).  There  are  some  excellent  lodgings  here,  kept  by  an 
old  servant  of  the  Stanleys,  which  I  am  thinking  of  taking  for 
myself.  Shall  I  take  rooms  for  you  also?  They  will  probably 
nut  be  vacant  if  we  leave  them,  and  it  would  be  convenient 
to  be  together.  Do  you  know  the  place  ?  The  opposite  side 
from  Great  Malvern,  looking  towards  the  Welsh  hjllB — the  wr 
is  firstrate '. 

1  think  that  we  might  read  over  the  Kqmhlic  together,  1  fear 
that  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  labour  before  we  get  it  up  lo 
the  mark. 

I  have  been  reading  over  Grote  and  Schleiermacher  on  tlie 
licpublic.  Schleiermacher  was  the  first  pioneer  in  those 
regions  and  therefore  one  is  less  disposed  to  find  fault  with  him, 
though  he  surely  might  have  seen  obvious  things,  such  as 
the  difference  between  the  character  of  Glaucon  and  Adimantus. 
But  Grote  is  really  inexcusable  in  his  matter-of-fact  and  at  the 
same  time  inconsistent  manner  of  reading  Plato,  never  seeing 
anything  according  to  its  true  meaning  or  intention,  anil  defend- 
ing Plato  OS  paradoxically  as  he  attacks  him.  He  is  always 
thinking,  and  always  thinking  wrong. 

'  Jowett  had  previouglj  stayed  at  West  Malvern.  See  voi  i. 
pp.  163,  235. 
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West  Haltbbk,  ^Wy  17,  [1874]. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  aeriously  unwell,  but  I  huve  gone 
to  Malvern  partly  to  work  and  partly  to  get  well,  Tlie  long 
years  of  work  rather  tell  upon  me.  And  I  have  found  the 
revision  of  Plato,  now  about  two-thirds  priutinl,  very  laborious. 
When  that  is  finished  I  shall  leave  off  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then,  if  I  am  able,  begin  again  with  something  else. 

To  Pkofesrob  Lewis  Campbell. 

Addrtmi  Oxford, 

October  6,  1874. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  giving  up  your  work. 
But  I  have  uo  doubt  that  it  is  better.  And  I  hope  tliat  you 
will  stick  obediently  to  the  commands  of  your  physician.  It 
has  long  struck  me  (and  I  think,  as  Socrates  would  say,  that 
'tiod  has  given  me  an  insight  into  these  sort  of  affections') 
that  you  were  below  the  proper  standard  of  health,  though  you 
declared  the  contrary.  You  know,  of  course,  thut  the  niiad 
nuch  by  idleness  as  by  work  ;  and  that  life,  if  properly 
husbanded,  is  long  enough  for  all  your  undertakings. 

I  am  trying  to  write  an  Essay  on  Sensation  and  Sensational 
Philosophy  to  illustrate  the  Tlicaeletus.  I  go  back  to  Malvern 
to  live  between  Malvern  and  Oxford  the  week  after  next, 

I  wish  we  wore  beginning  the  summer  again  instead  of 
ending  it. 

To  John  tfolliott. 

OXFOBD,  January  7,    1875. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  get  your  letter  and  to  find  that 
1  waa  not  forgotten  by  you.  Will  not  you  and  Mrs.  ffolliott 
come  to  England  this  spring  or  summer  and  pay  us  a  visit? 
I  can  find  room  for  the  young  ladies  too.  I  hold  it  a  good 
principle  that  all  people  should  go  to  London  once  a  year 
to  enliven  their  minds,  to  keep  their  friendships  in  repair, 
and  perhaps  to  marry  their  daughters. 

From  'Joe  '/  I  have  not  heard  for  a  long  time.     A  day  or 

'  R.  B.  D.  Morier. 
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two  ^o  I  heard  of  him  that  he  had  refused  the  secretary- 
ship at  Paris.  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  rather  disappointed  (and 
with  reason)  at  not  rising  faster  in  the  service.  He  would 
have  liked  to  go  to  Lisbon.  His  father,  that  wonderful  old 
man,  I  heard  about  to-day^ — he  is  quite  well  and  very  happy 
and  contented. 

You,  1  suppose,  are  stUl  busy  with  Church  matters,  and  all 
the  world  are  expecting  to  be  busy  with  them.  Yet  if  the 
High  Church  have  any  sense  or  moderation,  the  cty  should 
come  to  nothing.  They  should  give  up  the  vestments  and  the 
eastern  position,  and  then,  seeing  the  difficulties  of  the  ct 
the  political  instincts  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  refuse  to 
stir  in  the  path  of  Church  Reform.  I  believe  that  they 
so  infatuated  that  they  wilt  not  do  this,  and  then  probably  will 
come  a  secession  and  great  changes.  I  shall  be  very  mi 
interested  to  hear  what  you  are  doing  in  Ireland ;  for  the 
disestablishment,  first,  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and,  secondly,  of 
the  English  Church,  is  looming  in  the  distance. 

This  letter  is  '  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,'  nothing ; 
but  I  wanted  to  send  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  good  wishee 
to  you  and  Mrs.  ffolliott 

To  Pbofbssob  Le^^s  Caufbbll. 

Mdwich,  Julg  II,  1&75. 

Dr.  Kennedy  will  have  done  good  to  both  of  us  if  h< 
impresses  upon  us  the  necessity  of  absolute  clearness.  I  sup- 
pose too  that  there  must  be  some  limit  to  oscillation  between 
two  or  three  constructions:— for  the  purposes  of  teaching  the 
wavy  line  is  troublesome.  I  feel  convinced  that  with  time 
am!  thought  you  can  make  a  clearer  and  also  a  more  philoso- 
phical edition  of  Sophocles  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared. 

I  came  here  intending  to  go  to  the  Tyrol  with  Morier,  bu 
am  stopped  here  by  his  illness.  He  was  taken  ill  about  ten 
days  ago — a  cold  caught  after  the  Cur  at  Wildbad.  1 
Wednesday  we  were  very  much  alarmed  about  him  ;  but  since 
then  he  has  been  coming  round,  and  is  now  thought  to  be  out 
of  danger,  though  he  will  probably  be  confined  to  bed  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  longer.     Having  nothing  to  do  and  hardly 
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any  one  to  spe&k  to,  I  have  been  rmding  Euripides,  &nd  mean 
to  mad  him  through,  though  I  detest  him  ;  for  what  1  did  not 
know  of  him — Electro,  Rhesus,  Iph.  in  Tauris,  &c,— seems  to  me 
a  great  deal  worse  than  what  I  Icuew.  I  am  etnick  by  his 
BOphistry,  scepticism,  senaationalism,  seotimentalism.  Hs 
is  to  a  far  greater  ext«nt  than  I  supposed  a  bad  imitator  of 
Sophocles  and  Aeschylus.  Brow^ning  is  mistaken  in  describing 
him  as  delivering  a  new  world.  He  has  no  world  either  new 
or  old  to  deliver  himself  of,  but  he  mixes  together  the  worst 
parte  of  mythology  and  of  modern  Athenian  ideas.  In  short, 
I  read  him  though  I  don't  think  him  worth  reading,  except  for 
the  light  which  he  throws  on  Athenian  ideas  and  for  the  Greek. 
I  shall  be  here  or  in  the  Tyrol  for  about  three  weeks  longer, 
and  on  August  g  propose  to  be  st  Malvern  with  Knight  and 
a  party  of  undergraduates.  I  shall  then  begin  regularly  to 
dictate  to  Knight  a  volume  on  the  Early  Greek  Philosophy,  so  as 
to  get  it  into  its  first  shape.  It  has  a  threefold  interest  to  me — 
(t)  I  believe  it  to  be  the  moat  important  period  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  {2)  It  will  contain  a  life  of  Socrates, 
(3)  a  connect«d  sketch  of  Plato. 

To  THE  Rev.  J.  D.  La  Touchs  '. 

Oxford,  July  27.  [1875]. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  delayed  to  answer  your  letter  ^. 

You  must  have  been  in  Natal  at  a  very  interesting  time. 
It  seems  sad  that  natives  and  Europeans  never  remain  on 
good  terms,  at  least  in  English  colonies.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  defection  of  the  Bishop's  friend.  Mr,  Shepstone. 
The  Bishop  really  is  in  the  position  of  one  man  against  the 
world,  and  in  the  right  too. 

We  have  been  astonished  in  England  at  a  sort  of  explosion 
against  the  Kitualists  shown  in  the  reception  of  the  Public 
Worship  Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  thought  that 
they  were  so  weak.     The  subject  is  not  done  with,  but  will 

'  Rector   of  Stokesay,    Salop,  a  euggeation  that  some  appoint- 

He  had  gone  out  to  assist  Biabop  meat   at   home    should    be    pro- 

ColenBo,  vided   for  the   Bishop  of  NataL' 

•  '  This  ia  a  reply  (I  beliere)  to  J.  U  T. 
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come  up  again  next  year,  when  very  probably  the  rubrics 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  some  others  will  be  altered. 
Gladstone  la  of  course  very  much  discredited  by  his  reappearance 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  High  Church  leader. 

When  you  return  to  England  I  hope  that  you  will  pay 
me  a  visit  here.  It  moat  be  great  gain  to  the  Bishop  to  have 
you  in  Natal. 

To  Professor  Lewis  Campbell. 

Baluol  Collboe, 

OatAer  aS,  1075. 

Tou  etill  require  to  be  careful  for  a  year.  Though  you 
are  better  you  have  not  regained  your  power  of  attention 
and  elasticity  of  spirit.  I  hope  you  have  not  'forgotten'  to 
have  an  assistant.  I  think  that  the  plan  we  agreed  upon,  of 
finishing  the  small  Sophocles  first,  is  the  right  one. 

I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  know  Maxwell  if  an 
opportunity  offered.  I  hope  that  he  will  let  me  know  when 
he  comes  to  England,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  pay  me  a  visit. 
I  have  always  imagined  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  our 
scientific  men,  who,  if  any  one,  may  be  expected  (not  to  give 
popular  lectures  but)  to  make  discoveries. 

This  Term  has  begun  prosperously  for  me ;  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  Liberal  party  together  here,  and  hope  in  time  to 
do  something  in  the  Council.  One  of  the  first  things  which 
I  want  to  try  is  the  estension  of  the  Schools  £xaminationl 
delegacy  to  women  and  girls'  schools. 

To  pROFEssott  Lewis  Campbell. 

West  Malvebn, 

Dectmbcrsi,  [1875?]. 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  aie  better.     If  you  take  care 
of  yourself  and  do  no  more  work  than  is  necessary,  I  think 
that  you  may  be  as  well  aa  ever  in  a  year  or  two. 

I  have  been  more  than  usually  well  this  Term,  and  some- 
times entertain  a  '  Light  hope  ' '  that  I  shall  see  the  completion 
of  the  various  projects  which  you  and  I  have  so  often  talked 
'  Cf.  Thuc,  ii.  51  Ani'Soi  Ti  iJxot  «.^i]c. 
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ftbout.  I  hftve  revised  three  books  of  the  Thucydides,  and 
hope  to  revise  the  rest  before  the  beginning  of  the  Long 
Vacation,  and  also  the  Politks.  After  the  Long  Vacation 
I  intend  to  begin  again  levturing  on  theology,  together  with 
Thucydidea  We  must  continue  to  meet  either  at  Malvera 
or  in  Scotland,  and  work  at  Sophocles  and  Plato,  if  you  ore 
well  enough, 

I  am  here  for  a  day  or  two,  and  am  coming  back  again  in 
about  a  fortnight.  Though  I  am  such  a  bad  correspondent 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  from  time  to  time. 

You  must  get  hack  your  health,  and  then  make  everything 
flubsei'vient  to  writing.  I  think  that  you  eacaped  a  great 
misfortune  in  not  being  elected  to  such  an  oppre^ive  placa 
as  the  Greek  Chair  at  Glasgow. 

Is  the  Dundee  pi'oject '  going  forward  ?  I  should  like 
to  see  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  finding  its  way  there. 
Lord  Derby  says  that  the  Government  are  going  to  send  a  com- 
mission to  the  Scotch  Universities.  The  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  reorganize  the  curriculum,  above  all  things,  and  to 
obtain  money  from  Government  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
without. 


To  

Wkbt  Malvbbf, 

October  17,  1876. 

I  am  always  interested  to  hear  about  the  lady  who  keeps 
a  diary. 

Shall  I  recommend  her  to  read  Pepya'  Diary,  which  is 
a  most  remarkable  work  considering  it  was  never  intended  to 
be  read  by  any  other  human  being  ?  It  is  so  clear  and  graphic, 
and  contains  treasures  of  human  nature.  .  .  .  Also,  has  she  seen 
the  Greville  Memoirs  ?  I  do  not  join  in  the  outcry  against 
them  (though  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  published).  They  are  very  curious,  as  expressing 
the  current  opinion  of  men  and  things  just  as  they  presented 
themselves,  the  contemporary  judgements  of  a  shrewd  man 
of  the  world,  which  he  gives  unaltered.     If  you  make  allowance 

'  The  foaudation  of  a  DniverBitj  College  at  Dundee. 
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for  a  certain  amount  of  cynicism  he  is  in  the  main  quite 
trustworthy;  and  he  has  provided  most  valuable  materials 
for  future  history.  .  . . 

I  too  have  seen  'men  like  chameleons'  (that  expression 
pleases  me)  both  at  Oxford  and  in  London.  I  have  a  bad 
memory  for  most  things,  but  an  unfortunate  one  for  incon- 
sistencies of  other  people  who  come  saying  one  thing  at  one 
time  and  another  thing  at  another.  There  is  no  use  in  taking 
notice  of  it :  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  few  persons  you 
can  trust  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  now  and  three  months 
hence. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THB  KBW  HALL.      1877-1879 

(Aet  60-62) 

BuiLDiHG  of  the  new  Hall — Jowett  collects  snbscriptions — Hit 
views  on  strikes— Opening  of  the  Hall— Speeches— The  new  libraiy 
at  Balliol— Notes:  Female  friendships;  'George  Eliot;*  Disraeli; 
6.  F.  Watts;  Metaphysics;  Vita  Mea— Proposed  tour — Death  of 
Morier's  father— Letters. 

fTlHE  Lent  Term,  1877,  was  marked  by  the  opening  of 
-*-  the  new  Hall  at  Balliol,  an  event  which  formed  an 
epoch  in  Jowett's  life.  In  the  twenty  years  before  he 
became  Mcuster  a  large  part  of  the  College  had  been 
rebuilt.  The  *  Grove '  at  the  north-west  comer  had  been 
palled  down,  and  replaced  by  the  massive  block  which 
bears  witness  to  the  skill  of  Salvin^.  The  old  Chapel, 
lovely  with  oak  and  stained  glass,  had  been  destroyed, 
much  to  Jowett's  indignation  *,  to  make  room  for  Butter- 
field's  structure,  which  has  indeed  a  beauty  of  its  own — of 
line  and  proportion— but  a  beauty  which  is  partly  hidden 
by  the  adjacent  Library  and  rooms,  and  partly  out  of 
harmony  with  them.  The  Mcuster^s  and  Fellows'  gardens 
had  been  combined  and  reorganized  into  the  present 
Garden  quadrangle.  And  at  length,  in  1866-68,  with  the 
aid  of  Miss  Brakenbur/s  munificence,  the  east  and  south 

*  VoL  i.  p.  211.  *  Vol.  L  p.  247. 
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sides  of  the  front  quadrangle,  and  the  Master's  Lodge, 
except  the  dining- room,  were  rebuilt'.  But  mucli  still 
remained  to  be  done.  More  rooms  were  required  to 
receive  the  increased  number  of  students;  and  in  1873 
a  block  of  eight  rooms  was  begun  on  the  site  of  the 
stables,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Garden  quadrangle. 

The  need  of  a  larger  Hall  had  long  been  felt  and 
discussed.  Some  of  the  Fellows  had  wished  to  enlai^ 
the  old  Hall  by  taking  in  the  Master's  dining-room,  with 
its  beautiful  oriel  window ;  others  to  build  an  entirely 
new  Hall  on  a  new  site.  The  question  of  enlargement 
was  settled  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Master's  house  in 
1868.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  constant  increase  of  the 
numbers  ia  College,  the  old  Hall  became  more  inadequate 
every  Term ;  and  for  some  time  dinner  was  served  in  one 
of  the  Lecture  Kooms  as  well  as  in  Hall. 

Li  December,  1873,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new  Hall, 
Lecture  Rooms,  ^nd  Common  Room,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  garden,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  from  old  members 
of  the  College  towards  the  expense.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was 
asked  to  prepare  plans,  and  in  the  following  autumn,  when 
the  new  rooms  on  the  site  of  the  stables  were  completed, 
a  beginning  was  made  with  the  work. 

In  collecting  the  subscriptions  Jowett  was  indefatigable. 
He  plumed  himseli'  on  his  dexterity  in  drawing  money 
out  of  a  man's  pocket.  Mere  circulars  he  regarded  as 
of  little  or  no  use,  except  for  giving  information;  'you 
must  write  yourself,'  he  insisted,  'to  every  individual 
person  from  whom  you  hope  to  get  anything.'  And  this 
he  did.  both  on  this  occasion  and  later  when  he  was 
collecting  money  for  the  recreation  ground.  He  would 
make  a  practice,  in  his  methodical  manner,  of  writing  so 
many  letters  a  day  ;  and  the  letters  were  the  occasion  of 
'  Vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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saying  something  to  the  old  members  of  the  College 
which  showed  that,  thongh  he  might  not  have  met  them 
for  some  time,  he  had  a  clear  recollection  of  them  and 
of  any  subject  in  which  they  were  occupied  or  interested. 
The  answers  often  gave  him  much  pleasure,  8o  great  was 
the  kindly  feeling  shown  to  the  College,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  givers.  Jowett  had  nothing  but  praise  for  any 
one  wlio  was  a  '  lover  of  his  College.'  but  he  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  a  man  '  whose  principles  would  not  allow  him 
to  subscribe  to  the  new  Hall,'  More  especially  was  he 
indignant  at  one  who,  having  promised  a  subscription, 
withdrew  it  on  hearing  that  Colenso  had  preached  in  the 
Chapel. 

The  building  of  the  Hall  was  one  of  the  great  interests 
of  his  life.  He  loved  to  watch  the  rising  walls  from  his 
study  window,  or  visit  them  in  his  moming'B  walk,  passing 
along  the  scaffolding  to  examine  eat'h  detail,  and  then 
returning  with  a  brighter  look  to  Pliito  or  Thucydidea. 

In  writing  to  his  friends  he  records  the  progress  of  the 
work:  'We  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  Hall, 
95'  X  45',  and  have  raised  about  £6,000.  I  hope  t^a 
raise  at  least  £2,000  more.'  '  We  are  deep  in  bricks  and 
mortar ;  just  beginning,  like  the  crocus,  to  appear  out  of 
the  ground.'  '  The  College  is  very  prosperous,  and  wiU, 
I  think,  be  yet  more  so  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  when 
wfl  have  the  new  Hall  completed,  and  a  new  scheme  for 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  carried  out.'  'The  new 
Hall  of  which  we  used  to  talk  at  Venice  and  in  the  Pass 
of  the  Brenner  is  opened  and  is  a  very  great  success. 
Every  one  seems  to  think  it  a  noble  building,  though 
Buskin  told  me  it  would  be  a  dull  sort  of  a  church.' 

His  eagerness  to  see  the  building  finished  led  him 
into  an  amusing  inconsistency.  With  the  popular  con- 
demnation of  strikes  he  had  no  sympathy,  arguing  that 
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combination  was  the  only  weapon  within  the  workman's 
reach,  who  had  a  right  to  improve  his  condition,  and 
raise  the  price  of  his  laboiir,  the  only  commodity  which 
he  had  to  sell,  by  refusing  to  work  at  too  low  a  wage. 
But  these  views  underwent  a  change  when  the  masons 
employed  on  the  building  went  out  on  strike,  and  thus 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  work  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart.  A  strike  was  now  a  breach  of  contract ; 
a  man  ought  to  do  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do ;  and 
how  could  contractors  arrange  for  the  completion  oi'  any 
building,  if  the  men  were  at  liberty  to  abandon  work  at 
a  moment's  notice  ? 

The  Hall  was  ready  for  use  in  October,  1876.  In 
the  following  January,  on  the  i6th,  it  was  formally 
opened,  at  a  banquet  to  which  as  many  old  Balliol  men 
as  possible  were  invited  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
the  College,  and  never  before  or  since  have  so  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  society  been  gathered 
together.  The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
speeches,  in  which  much  was  said  of  Balliol  and  Balliol 
men.  The  Master  began  with  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
those  present,  and  notice  of  those  absent — among  whom 
he  mentioned  Canon  Oakeley,  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward,  and  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

'  Though  unable  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  they  have 
promised  us  a  visit  at  some  future  time.  They  were  separated 
from  us  by  a  strange  fate  thirty  years  ago.  They  have  not 
forgotten  us  nor  have  we  forgotten  them.  One  of  them  has 
become  the  most  distinguished  person  of  his  communion  in 
this  country.  But  when  they  left  the  Church  of  England, 
they  gave  up  all  worldly  prospects  of  advancement,  and  went 
out  not  knowing  whither  they  went.  There  is  a  story  related 
of  Dr.  Johnson  that  when  a  change  of  faith  was  told  him  of 
any  of  his  friends  he  used  to  exclaim,  "God  bless  him."  And 
such  is  our  feeling.    There  are  many  opposite  opinions  amongst 
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UBy  but  there  is  but  one  oommoD  sentiment — we  were  &1I 
educftted  at  Balllol,* 

Jowett  then  proposed  the  Queen,  'a  toast  which  is 
always  popular,'  after  which  followed  : — 

Floreat  Domus  de  Balliolo : — Proposed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  answered  by  Jowett. 

The  Vigitor,  Dr.  Jackson,  Bishop  of  London  : — Proposed 
by  Jowett, 

The  Housea  of  Parliament: — Proposed  by  Professor 
H.  J.  S.  Smith,  and  answered  by  Lord  Cardwell  and 
Sir  Stephen  Cave. 

The  Clergy  -. — Proposed  by  Jowett,  answered  by  the 
Archbishop,  the  Dean  of  Westminater,  and  W.  Rogers. 

The  University  -. — Proposed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, answered  by  the  Vice-Ohancellor,  Dr.  Sewell. 

The  Bar :— Proposed  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  answered  by 
Mr,  Osborne  Morgan. 

The  Civil  Service  :^Proposed  by  Lord  Camperdown 
and  answered  by  Mr,  Lingen. 

Literature  and  Science: — Proposed  by  Mr.  Green, 
answered  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  Sir  Alexander  Grant. 

Paat  and  Present  Fellows  and  Scholars : — Proposed  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  answered  by  the  Rev.  E.  Palmer, 
Professor  of  Latin,  and  Sir  0.  Bowen. 

Old  members  of  a  College  can  never  meet  together 
without  speaking  of  the  society  as  it  was  in  their  day, 
and  so  large  a  nnmber  of  distinguished  men  could  not 
speak  on  subjects  on  which  they  felt  deeply  without 
saying  something  of  more  than  passing  interest.  In 
proposing  the  prosperity  of  Balliol,  the  Archbishop  spoke 
of  the  Heads  of  the  College  whom  he  had  known,  of 
Jenkyns,  Scott,  and  Jowett.  He  repeated  the  touching 
story  of  Jenkyns'  death-bed,  how  when  be  '  lay  with  the 
shadows  of  dissolution  about  him '  he  raised  himself,  and 
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in  the  words  of  the  ancient  grace,  wHch  had  been  so 
long  familiar  to  him,  breathed  his  'last  prayer  for  the 
College.'  Scott  he  described  as  the  '  greatest  scholar  at 
Oxford  in  hia  day~a  valued  firiend  and  colleague,  than 
whom  no  one  more  energetic  or  high-minded  ever  ruled 
the  College."     Of  Jowett  he  said  :— 

'  Of  my  friend  on  my  left  it  would  ill  become  me  to  epeak  in 
his  presence.  "  Si  moQumentum  requiris,  circumspice."  Many 
buildings  have  risen  at  his  bidding ;  and  this  great  gathering 
shows  to  all  that  there  must  be  some  secret  of  fascination  about 
him,  which  not  only  enables  Balliol  to  keep  its  place,  but  which 
has  raised  it  to  a  far  higher  position  than  it  ever  held  before.' 

The  last  words,  spoken  after  miduight,  were  those  of 
Bowen;— 

'  It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  sit  among  the 
shadows  of  my  past  life.  I  see  the  members  of  the  old  Balliol 
boat,  which  I  helped  to  push  forward,  Chateaubriand,  on 
revisiting  Venice,  found  a  charm  gone;  hut  from  school  and 
College  the  charms  never  pass  away.  Memory  is  the  only 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  Here  we  can  dream  once  again 
that  we  are  young." 

Of  those  who  were  seen  and  beard  on  this  memor- 
able evening,  Jowett,  the  Archbishop.  Cardwell,  Dean 
Stanley,  Arnold,  Coleridge.  Cave,  Bowen,  Smith.  Green, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  A.  Grant.  Mr,  Rogers,  are 
gone  from  us.  It  is  a  pleasant  memory  to  recall  the 
time  when  they  met  together,  and  told  ua  who  were 
younger  the  story  of  the  College  of  their  day — the 
College  which  they  had  made  so  famous  and  of  which  we 
felt  so  proud.  And  surely  it  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the 
value  of  College  life  that  men,  so  widely  separated  in 
their  pursuits  and  opinions,  should  have  gone  back  to 
the  three  or  four  years  passed  together  at  Balliol,  as  a 
bond  of  union  never  to  be  broken.     '  We  were  all  at  the 
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same  College ;  and  therefore,  whatever  our  pnrsaits  and 
studies,  we  had  all  one  great  common  interest  in  life." 
that  was  the  burden  of  the  apeechen.  Dean  Stanley  was 
only  expressing  the  thoughts  of  every  one  present,  when 
he  quoted  the  fine  words  of  Clough : — 

'One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 

One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 
O  bounding  breeze  !  O  rushing  seas  I 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there ! ' 

Jowett  was  supremely  happy ;  he  had  long  looked 
forward  to  this  day,  which  brought  to  him  the  fulfilment 
of  many  hopes  and  the  birth  of  many  more.  He  had 
taken  the  utmost  pains  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  enter- 
tainment, even  in  the  smallest  details — '  I  want  them  to 
know  that  we  can  give  a  good  dinner,'  he  said.  And  if 
others  thought  that  there  were  too  many  speeches,  he 
was  never  weary  of  listening  when  snything  good  was 
said  of  Balliol  or  Balliol  men;  for  that  was  'the  best 
history  of  the  College."  He  was  surrounded  too  by  his 
old  pupils,  'who  have  always  been  the  best  of  friends 
to  me,*  the  object  of  their  deep  affection  and  regard ; 
and  by  the  companions  of  his  youth,  who  had  helped  and 
cheered  him  in  his  early  life.  And  looking  to  the  future, 
he  was  radiant  with  hope,  believing  that  the  College 
would  draw  renewed  life  from  this  great  gathering  of 
her  sons.  It  was  altogether  such  a  day  as  can  come  but 
once  in  a  lifetime. 

When  the  tumult  ot  the  entertainment  was  over 
Jowett  returned  to  Professorial  and  College  work. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  to  the  structure  of 
the  College ;  there  was  no  room  for  anything  new,  and 
what  was  old  had  been  rebuilt  or  put  in  repair.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Fisher  Building  \  and  the  interior 
'  Tbia  aiso  wa«  re-cased  in  1877. 
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of  one  other  staircase,  the  old  Hall,  and  the  Library, 
with  the  Common  Booms  underneath,  and  the  Master's 
dining-room,  there  was  no  part  of  the  College  which  had 
not  been  rebuilt  since  1826,  One  change  it  was  still 
possible  to  make,  and  this  was  a  change  in  which  Jowett 
took  the  liveliest  interest.  The  old  Hall,  no  longer 
required  for  its  original  use,  was  converted  into  a  Library 
and  Reading-room.  The  books  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  Undergraduates'  Library  were  transferred  to  it, 
and  those  in  the  College  Library  which  were  likely  to 
be  of  most  use  to  men  reading  for  their  Schoob  were 
placed  with  them,  and  Jowett  added  a  considerable 
number  from  his  own  collection.  Kules  were  drawn  up 
for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  Library,  and  a  com- 
mittee formed  for  purchasing  books.  For  some  time  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  then  Professor  Stubba.  was  on  the  com- 
mittee. '  Well,  Professor.'  Jowett  would  ask, '  what  good 
books  in  history  have  been  published  since  we  last  met?' 
'  I  think.  Master,  that  no  good  historical  work  has  appeared 
of  late,'  was  the  answer.  When  the  question  was  raised 
whether  we  should  buy  works  of  fiction,  Stubbs  smoothed 
the  way  with  the  remark :  '  You  already  buy  works  on 
philosophy,  and  how  would  you  classify  them'i'  Another 
member  of  the  committee  was  opposed  to  the  purchase 
of  Kenan's  works :  '  But  how  can  w©  object  to  Kenan's 
works,"  asked  Jowett,  '  when  we  have  already  agreed  to 
purchase  Voltaire  ? ' 

Jowett  was  so  delighted  with  the  new  Library  that  he 
had  a  door  made  from  the  Master's  house  into  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  writes  to  Morier:  'I  shall  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  in  the  spring :  when  yon  must 
come  en  famille  to  Oxford.  You  will  find  a  splendid 
library  at  your  service,  which  I  am  just  opening,  one  of 
the  best  things  which  we  have  done,' 
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Among  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  Library 
waa  one  which  was  veiy  characteristic  of  Jowett,  who 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  poor  snd 
deserving  lad  a  good  education.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  one  or  two  assistant  librarians  in  order  to  put  the 
books  in  their  places,  to  keep  the  vouchers,  and  do  other 
work  of  the  kind — work  which  any  intelligent  lad  could 
do.  Jowett  at  once  brought  one  or  two  boys  into  the 
Library,  and  arranged  that  along  with  their  occupation 
there  they  should  go  through  the  University  course  as 
they  were  able.  The  plan  had  great  success.  One  of  the 
assistants  is  now  at  the  Bodleian,  after  taking  a  good 
degree ;  another,  F.  Fletcher,  distinguished  himself  by 
obtaining  an  Exhibition  at  the  College  and  a  University 
prize,  and  when  Knight's  health  failed  he  became  Jowett's 
secretary,  and  proved  himself  an  excellent  scholar  and 
a  valuable  assistants 


Meanwhile  the  note-books  are  filled  more  rapidly  than 
ever.  Two  are  now  kept,  side  by  side,  one  more  mis- 
cellaneous in  its  contents  than  the  other.  This  record 
of  his  thoughts  has  become  one  of  the  great  interests 
of  his  life ;  nulla  dies  sine  tinea ;  no  day  is  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  note  of  what  he  has  read  or  thought 
or  heard  in  conversation.  At  a  later  time  he  alludea 
with  pride  to  the  thirty  or  forty  volumes '  which  he 
has  filled,  feeling  that  he  had  in  them  a  storehouse  of 
thoughts,  from  which  to  draw  whenever  the  leisure  came 
for  writing  the  books  which  he  still  dreamed  of  as  the 
work  of  his  life— the  treatise  on  Morals  and  the  Life  of 
Christ 

At  one  time  he  is  conversing  with  a  friend  on  friend- 
ship with  women. 

'  Letter  of  Febrtmr;  ai,  1881,  below,  p.  aoi. 
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'Hegel  was  right,'  he  sa^  'in  condemning  tho  union  of 
souls  without  bodies.  Such  schemes  of  imaginary  pleasure 
are  wholly  unsatisfactoiy  :  the  characters  of  human  beings  are 
not  elevated  enough  for  them.  The  religious  ideal,  the  philo- 
sophical ideal,  is  far  better  than  the  ideal  of  female  friendship. 
If  any  pleasure  is  to  be  gained  from  this,  it  must  be  strictly 
reflated — never  allowed  to  pass  into  love  or  excitement — of 
a  noble,  manly  sort,  with  something  of  protecting  care  in  it.' 

At  another  time  he  has  met  'George  Eliot,'  and  is 
de.'.ply  impressed,  as  he  always  was,  with  her  conversation: 

'She  talked  charmingly,  with  a  grace  and  beauty  that 
I  shall  always  remember.  She  gives  the  impression  of  great 
philosophical  power.  She  want«d  to  have  an  ethical  system 
founded  upon  altruism  ;  and  argued  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  doing  any  action  because  it  was  right  or  reasonable, 
but  only  because  it  accorded  with  one's  better  feelings  towards 
others.  She  seems  however  to  admit  that  there  might  be  such 
a  form  of  thought  given  by  teaching,  and  acknowledged  that 
practical  moral  philosophy  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
form.  Her  idea  of  existence  seemed  to  be  "doing  good  to 
others." 

'  She  would  never  condemn  any  one  for  acquiescing  in  the 
popular  religion.  Life  was  so  complex,  your  own  path  was  so 
uncertain  in  places,  that  you  could  not  condemn  others. 

'  She  did  not  object  to  remaining  within  an  established 
religion  with  the  view  of  elevating  and  purifying  it.* 

Or  he  is  paying  his  annual  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
at  Wobum,  a  visit  which  was  among  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  his  life.     Here  he  meets  Disraeli. 

'  Dizzy  told  a  long  story  {not  very  well)  at  dinner  about  the 
late  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

'He  is  quite  the  roan  of  the  world  ;  very  agreeablo,  and 
appears  to  me  to  have  given  up  his  old  arts  of  flattery.  He 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Leyden  ',  regretted  the  new  tranala- 

'  John  Leyden  (1775-1811),  see  /Wrf.  of  Nat.  Biography,  and 
pfaysiciiin,  poet,  and  orientaliat;       Lockhart'e  i^r/e  o/&olt. 
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tion  of  the  Scriptupea,  which  could  have  no  authority  and 
would  disturb  many  coDsecraiod  phrases,  and  thought  very 
highly  of  Renun's  tlvangiks,  and  praised  his  book  on  Solomon's 
Song.     Wished  for  a  new  book  on  Etvlesiaates. 

'He  told  U.  Cowper  that  he  lirst  turned  hts  thoughts  to 
politics  when  in  quaranliiie  at  Malta  for  forty-two  days. 
The  cMtnsul  hud  sent  him  two  years'  Galignanis  to  read,  and 
from  that  time  he  began  to  understand  politics.  He  liked 
Tancred  the  best  of  his  works  ;  and  he  always  turned  to  it  when 
he  wished  to  retj'esh  hia  knowledge  of  the  East.  He  delighted 
in  Pride  and  Prejudice,  and  had  read  it  seventeen  times.' 

"With  G,  F.  Watts,  to  whom  he  is  now  sitting  for  his 
portrait,  he  discusses  subjects  of  art. 

'  Watts  thought  that  sculpture  and  painting  produce  the 
same  efTects,  painting  being  the  higher  and  more  difficult  art. 
Thus  to  hia  mind  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  might  well  go 
along  with  Raphael's  and  Leonardo's  pictures.  Both  painting 
and  sculpture  appeared  to  him  nearly  akin  to  music,  for  of 
both  the  ideal  not  the  individual  was  the  truth. 

'He  thought  there  wa'»  no  future  for  art.  The  world  had 
become  analytical,  and  we  could  do  nothing  but  imitate  and 
preserve.  Formerly  art  was  a  want,  now  it  is  only  an  amuse- 
ment. 

'  Of  Ruskin  Watts  said  that  he  was  excellent  about  clouds, 
forms  of  leaves,  animals,  &c,  but  the  higher  the  art,  the  less  he 
seemed  capable  of  comprehending  it.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  human  or  divine  ;  and  was  incapable  of  appreciating 
either  Michael  Angelo  or  Titian.' 

Jowett  suggested  that  Ruskin  was  putting  small  things 
in  the  place  of  great,  which  was  a  misfortune  for  art ; 
and  to  this  Watts  agreed. 

At  other  times  he  has  much  to  say  on  metaphysica,  the 

growing    influence   of  which  at   Oxford,  owing  to  the 

teaching  of  Green  and  others,  he  watched  with  alarm.       A 

Metaphysics  exercise  a  fatal  influence  over  the  mind  in  (le4| 

stroying  the  power  of  observation  and  of  acquiring  knowledge.  I 
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'Thay  mak«  Qte  mind  too  large  to  t&ke  in  small  things — 
like  a  sight  of  which  the  focus  is  disturbed,  it  disr^ards 
them,  or  tries  to  weave  them  into  a  larger  whole,  or  distorts 
them.  History  and  even  common  life  are  converted  into 
metaphysics. 

'They  are  the  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  the 
power  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  '.* 

I  'Never  to  the  same  extent  has  the  human  mind  been 
i  dominated  over  by  metaphyaical  conc«ption3  as  among  our- 
selves. This  plague  of  metaphysics  is  as  bad  as  the  plague 
I  of  logic  among  the  Greeks.  The  words  law,  force,  neceesity, 
I  evolution,  development,  cause  and  efiiact,  the  oppositions  of 
,  mind,  reason,  and  feeling,  have  the  greatest  power  over  us ; 
and  yet  even  philosophical  writers  have  never  asked  thomselvea 
'  the  meaning  of  them. 

'  These  metaphysics  are  not  so  much  the  metaphysics  of 
great  writers  as  popular  metaphyaica  filtered  through  Ian- 
guage." 

'  Metaphysics  should  be  sparingly  introduced  into  education, 
and  not  too  soon  :  some  boys  w^ant  it,  others  are  too  much 
inclined  to  it. 

'The  power  of  thinking  is  equally  destroyed  by  too  much 
or  too  little  metaphysics.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  power 
of  combining  facts,  or  of  getting  rid  of  prejudices  ;  in  the 
former  the  holes  of  the  sieve  are  too  large  to  contain  them 
[the  facts]. 

'  Formerly  metaphysics  had  an  elevating  tendency.  But 
this  new  sort  of  metaphyeica,  which  pret«nds  to  be  founded  on 
observation  and  experience,  lowers  all  human  knowledge  to  the 
same  leveL 

'  U etaphysics  can  only  be  useful  so  far  as  they  give  increased 
power  (i)  of  retaining  and  comprehending  facts  ;  (a)  of  clearly 
expressing  them. 

'  There  is  a  metaphysical  fanaticism,  i.e.  an  absorbing  power 
of  metaphysics,  ss  well  as  a  religious  fanaticism.' 


'  Cf.  vol.  L  p.  i6a 


Meditations 

Throagh  all  the  note-booka  there  runs  the  tmdertone  of 
meditation  on  his  own  life : — 

'  I  always  seem  to  be  begiiming  life  again,  and  may  I  ever 
Beem  to  be  beginning  life  again  until  the  end  [  I  bare  always 
the  feeling  that  I  have  lost  bo  much  time  that  I  can  never  have 
&  holiday. 

'  I  trust  that  during  the  last  ten  years  I  may  work  only  from 
the  highest  motives.* 

Vita  Mta. 

'(a)  Must  be  more  alone,  and  get  above  phases  of  mind 
which  ceme  upon  me  in  bad  weather  or  when  I  am  alone. 

'(6)  To  rely  on  no  one  but  myself,  and  to  rely  on  myself.  I 
All  through  life  I  have  had  a  false  senaitiveneas  and  egotism.      I 

'(c)  I  seem  to  have  great  power  in  thinking  and  in  dealing 
privately  with  persons,  but  no  power  in  public  or  society,' 

'I  remember  P.'  calling  upon  me  when  in  trouble  about 
Essays  and  Reviews.  He  said  that  I  should  remember  I  was 
looked  upon  as  very  black  by  the  University ;  they  might 
forgive  Congreve,  but  they  would  never  forgive  me !  And  he 
recommended  me  to  go  at  once  and  submit,  and  to  say  that 
I  [meant]  nothing  wrong.  I  had  been  misunderatood,  &c 
That  is  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in  my  place.  Thank  Ood 
I  did  not  take  his  advice.' 

■  The  greatest  faults  even  with  the  beat  friends.  Want  of 
geniality.  Geniality  seems  to  be  opposed  to  sympathy  and 
even  to  tact.     I  never  have  anything  to  say  to  strangers, 

'  I  have  never  had  a  proper  force  in  acting  publicly  ;  have 
«'asted  in  weakness  and  sensitiveness  that  which  should 
have  made  itself  felt  in  the  world.' 

In  the  spring  (1877)  Jowett  had  proposed  to  join  Morier, 
who  was  now  at  Liabon,  and  together  they  would  visit 
some  of  the  cathedrals  of  Spain ;  hut  he  was  unable  to 
cany  oat  his  plan. 

'  Cf.yol.i.  p.311. 
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On  June  3  he  writes  to  Morier ; — 

'I  have  mode  up  my  mind  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  cannot  come  to  Lisbon  at  present.  We  hare  a  Vacation 
Term  here  of  six  weeks,  .Tune  85  to  August  6,  and  as  it  is  an 
institution  of  my  own,  I  ought  to  stay  and  take  my  part  in  it 
with  the  Tutoi-aV  There  is  no  one  whom  I  more  desire  to  see 
than  you.  But  I  feel  that  I  must  make  the  most  of  my  life, 
aa  the  years  are  getting  fewer.  I  have  given  up  visiting  now 
exeept  for  a  day  at  a  time.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  these  necessary 
works — Thucydides  and  Aristotle's  PoUUta—axA  to  devote  the 
rest  of  my  days  to  something  of  a  higher  kind. 

'  Let  me  make  a  counter-proposal :  Bowen  talks  of  going 
abroad  with  me  in  September.  Shall  I  bring  him  to  you  ? 
We  would  stay  for  about  a  fortnight,  then  I  hope  that  we 
should  carry  you  away  to  see  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Spain 
and  Madrid,  and  spend  a  week  in  the  Pyrenees  coming  home, 
wheie  I  suppose  that  we  should  be  hardly  able  to  carry  you 
with  us. 

'  I  think  that  you  know  Bowen,  but  you  hardly  know  all 
his  merits.  He  always  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  gentle 
and  honourable  men  I  have  ever  known — a  man  of  genius 
converted,  perhaps  crushed,  into  a  lavryer,  and  probably  the 
greatest  English  lawyer  of  the  day.' 

But  in  July  Morier  was  brought  to  England  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Jowett  writes  to  him  from  West 
Malvern  -.— 

'Not  being  certain  whether  I  shall  see  you  on  Monday 
I  write  a  few  lines  to  assure  you  at  this  solemn  time 
that  nothing  which  is  important  to  you  can  be  unimportant 


'  Tour  father  waa  one  of  the  best  men  I  have  known,  simple^ 


'  Jowett  waa  eiceedinglj 
aniious  to  CBtablish  a  '  Long 
Vacation  Terra'  at  Balliol.  He 
started  the  plan  in  1B74 ;  and 
attempted  to  give  it  new  life 
by  residiog,  as  we  see,  for  a.  part 


of  the  time  himself.    The  effort 

was  not  ver;  HQCCessful,  but  be 
re  rived  the  Bcheme  once  more 
in  1889  under  Bomewbat  altered 
conditions;  see  l>elow,  p.  346. 
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unworldly,  innoceDt.  Though  I  could  not  agree  in  all  his 
views  ftbout  religion,  I  liked  to  hear  him  speak  on  such  matters, 
because  he  was  sincere ;  "  il  avait  la  religion  bonne,"  as  you 
once  aaid  to  me.  His  enthusiasm  was  quite  "youthful  "  ;  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  be  had  bought  a  Portuguese  grammar  and 
was  beginning  to  learn  it. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  this  will  be  a  crushing  blow  to  you.  Yet 
perhaps  you  should  sometimes  think  that  it  is  well  with 
him^he  had  a  very  happy  life,  protracted  beyond  the  usual 
term.  And  I  feel  confident  that  you  and  your  wife  and 
children  and  your  distinction  as  a  diplomatic  were  the  greatest 
sources  of  his  happiness  in  his  later  years.  He  used  to  like  to 
see  me  because  it  reminded  him  of  you  ;  and  he  would  say  to 
me,  "  These  two  dear  people  have  ahown  how  well  they  were 
fitted  for  one  another  ; "  and  would  add  stories  about  the 
children.  I  believe  you  and  they  were  his  first  thought  in  the 
morning  and  his  last  at  night.  You  had  all  become  a  part  of 
him  and  were  woven  into  his  mind.' 

A  little  later  he  writes  again : — 

*  My  lads  here  are  very  clever  fellows  and  do  extremely 
well.  I  wish  that  you  could  have  come  and  seen  me  here.  It 
is  twenty-nine  years  since  we  were  settled  at  Oban  together, 
twenty-eight  years  since  we  were  at  the  Lakes.  Those  days 
will  not  come  back  ;  but  I  shall  always  feel  that  one  of  the 
great  blessings  of  my  life  has  been  the  Meudaliip  to  which 
they  gave  occasion. 

'  I  see  you  are  "  labouring  in  your  vocation  '."  It  is  no  sin  for 
a  man  to  be  labouring  in  his  vocation.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
right  about  Bussia.  The  great  point  is  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tending parties  with  honour,  or  the  appearance  of  honour,  to 
themselves.  The  war  is  horrible  already,  but  will  be  horrible 
beyond  description  if  continued  anothw  year.  Were  I  a  diplo- 
matist I  should  think  of  nothing  else.' 

'  Shakespeare,  i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
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To  R.  B.  D.  MoEiEH,  C.B. 

January  ar),  1877. 
ave  intended  to  answer  your  kind  letter  for  a  long  time, 
but  'the  cores  of  this  world  have  choked  the  seed.'  I  have 
had  an  uneasy  feeling  for  six  uioiitlis  past,  but  I  'will  be 
guilty  of  that  sin  no  more,'  and  am  determined  '  like  a  child 
of  conscience  to  make  restitution.' 

Let  me  tell  you  of  our  buildings  here,  which  you  and 
1  planned  together  nearly  four  years  ago  at  Verona  or  Venice, 
We  have  a  very  fine  hall — a  great  architectural  success,  I  think  ; 
aleo  a  kitchen,  common  room,  three  lecture-rooms,  and  a 
beautiful  reading-room,  or  second  library,  made  out  of  the 
old  HaU.  When  wUl  you  come  and  see  all  this?  Last 
Tuesday  week  wo  had  a  solemn  inauguration  of  the  new 
buildings,  which  were  blessed  by  a  bishop  and  archbishop. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  speaking,  which  went  on  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  '  the  Athenians  praising  the  Athenians,'  but 
upon  the  whole  with  modesty.  I  wish  that  you  had  been 
there.  It  was  a  delightful  gathering  of  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  old  Balliolenaes,  some  from  the  far  west,  and  &om 
the  far  north.  Everybody  appeared  to  have  been  greatly 
pleased.  And  /  was  pleased,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  to  the  College.  .  .  . 


To  THE  Lady  Abkbcbombt. 

Frhmary  11, 1877- 
How  curious  that  difficulty  of  talking  to  others  is  to  which 
you  refer.  I  feel  it  constantly — partly  a  kind  of  sensitiveness, 
or  the  fear  of  not  meeting  with  a  response,  or  of  some  superior 
quickness  or  knowledge  in  the  person  with  whom  we  are 
talking.  For  some  reason  or  other,  nothing  comes  into  our 
minds  to  say — no  pleasant  nonsense,  or  more  solid  fact  of 
interest— or  only  comes  into  our  minds  &  minute    too    late. 
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It  in  a  sad  trouble — so  much  pleasure  lost — such  a  bad  im- 
pression created,  such  a  hitmiliation  to  oneself.  Sometimes 
it  seems  physical,  almost  like  a  headache.  This  is  what 
I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  young  ;  now  I  fear  that  I  have 
not  much  more  elasticity  or  pleasure  in  conversation  at  a 
dinner-table  than  I  used  to  have  ;  but  I  know  it  does  not 
aignify  much  ;  if  you  are  kind  and  listen  to  others,  people 
are  not  dissatisfied,  and  you  must  rely  on  other  things  for 
any  inSuence  which  you  exercise  in  the  world.  Also  if 
a  person  takes  pains,  and  has  leisure,  and  tries  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  rule  '  always  to  say  things  as  well  as  they 
can,'  I  believe  that  they  may  acquire  the  art  of  conversation. 


To  Dean  Stanley. 

April  15.  1877. 

I  have  often  thought  of  you  during  the  lost  month, 
and  shall  think  still  more  often  after  hearing  from  you. 
I  was  very  greatly  pleased  to  have  such  a  piwof  of  your 
affection.  We  must  do  what  we  can  for  one  another  during 
the  years  that  remain, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  able  to  preach.  Attacks 
like  yours,  if  there  is  no  predisposition  to  them  in  the  con- 
stitution, often  leave  no  after  ill  effects.  But  for  a  year  or 
so  they  require  groat  cure  about  a  number  of  little  things, 
diet,  change  of  clothes  and  shoes,  &c.,  which  one  is  always 
forgetting.  Like  other  old  women,  you  see  I  am  telling  you 
my  own  experience.  But  dear  Lady  Augusta,  if  she  had  been 
living,  would  not  have  been  displeased  at  my  pouring  these 
old  wives'  advices  into  your  ear  '. 


To  THB  Lady  Abkhchomby. 

Oetobfi-  27,  1877. 
I  had  a  very  interesting  visit  of  a  day  to  Wobum  last  week, 
where  a  very  pleasant  party  were  collected — Lord  Lyons  and, 
if  I  may  describe  him  so  in  scriptural  language,  one  '  of  great 


'  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  died 
.  Ash   Wednesday,    March    1, 


1876;    see  Life  <^  Dean  Stanley. 
vol.  ii.  p,  465  ff. 
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authority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians'.'  No  State 
secrete  were  talked  of.  so  far  as  I  know,  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  conversation.  Lord  Lyons  was  inclined  to 
think  that  there  would  be  no  rowji  ^tiai  in  France.  The  pious 
Minister  of  Candace  confided  to  me  his  admiration  for  Renan, 
and  seemed  to  be  posted  up  in  the  latest  forms  of  ratSonaltsm. 
not  only  German  but  Dutch  ;  he  also  said  that  there  was 
a  book  which  he  had  read  seventeen  times.  Pride  and  Prejudice. 
He  was  more  of  the  litenuy  man  than  a  politician.  He  left 
upon  me  the  impression  of  a  trifler  and  a  great  man  in  one.  In 
health  he  is  perfectly  well,  much  better  than  the  Liberals 
would  like  to  see. 


To  SiH  Henry  Taylor. 

Balliol  Colleob, 

Odober  ag,  [1877], 

Thank  you  for  the  most  interesting  book  wluch  you  have 
ever  sent  me  ".  I  think  that  I  have  read  every  word  of  it. 
The  interest  of  it  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  its  absolute 
truthfulness  and  absence  of  egotism.  Though  I  do  not 
believe  that  your  friends  found  in  you  at  any  time  of  life 
those  disagreeable  qualities  which  you  attribute  to  yourself. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  only  the  way  in  which  a  shy  person 
imagines  himself  to  affect  others. 

What  a  curious  thing  shyness  is,  having  such  hidden 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  never  knowing  what  to  say,  and 
yet  sometimes  pouring  out  its  feeling  like  a  flood.  What 
acute  pain  it  causes  to  the  sufferer  I  and  leading  to  all  sorts 
of  misunderstandings.  Will  you  write  an  essay  upon  it— you 
who  know  what  it  is,  as  I  also  do,  although  the  recollection  of 
it  becomes  less  vivid  as  time  goes  on  ?  Is  a  Frenchman  ever 
shy  ?   or  an  Irishman  ? 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Una  reads  Plato  to  you.  There 
are  few  things  in  it  which  a  young  lady  may  not  read,  chiefly, 
I  think,  a  page  at  the  begiiming  of  the  Charmtdcs  and  a  few 


'  Lord  BeaconBfield. 
'  Sir  H,  Taylor's  Brmi 
—then  privately  circulated,  after- 


wards published  (in  1885)  under 
the  title  Autobiographif. 
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pages  of  the  Si/mposium  &nd  Repvblk.  I  would  recommend  her 
to  read  some  of  them  in  the  followiog  order:  Eulht/pkro, 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Phaedrua,  Gorgiaa,  Bepublic,  Laws,  Book  x, 
and  to  remember  always  that  Socrates,  besides  being  the  wisest, 
is  also  the  most  provoking  of  human  beinga  There  is  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Socrates  (though  not  quite  right,  I  think) 
in  Grote's  Sislory  of  Greece. 

To  R.  B.  D.  MoHiES». 

Thia  morning  [March  14,  1677]  brought  a  new  pamphlet  of 
Gladstone's^' damnable  iteration'  about  Bulgarian  horrors, 
which  are  horrid  enough,  no  doubt,  but  not  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  a  European  war.  I  am  not  unwilling  that 
he  should  raise  the  standard  of  public  morality  ;  but  why  did 
he  say  nothing  about  India,  about  Jamaica,  where  the  horrors 
^with  the  exception  of  the  outrages  on  women)  were  probably 
as  great  ajid  as  inexcusable  by  necessity  as  these  Turkish 
horrors?  .  .  . 

^M  I  cannot  help  asking  the  question,  whether  civilized  Europe 

^1  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  no  means  of  pre- 

^B  venting  universal  war ;  and  war  too  which  will  not  clear  the 

^^k  atmosphere,  or  place  European  politics  ultimately  on  a  better 

^^M  baais.     No  one  can  foresee  where  it  will    etop,  or  what  the 

^^H  conditions  of  peace  must  be.     People  sometimes  talk  of  the 

^H  benefits  of  war,   of  carrying  out  the    designs  of  Providence, 

^^B  and  the  like,  of  the  virtues  called  forth  by  war,  or  the  '  canker 

^B  thi 

H 

^H 

L 


'  During  thia  year  (1877)  and 
the  neit  two  Jowett  wrote  un- 
aaually  long  letters  to  Morier. 
pouring  out  bis  though ta  on  the 
itate  of  Europe  and  on  the  action 
of  the  Court  and  Minifltrjat  home. 
They  were  the  yeara  of  the  Bul- 
garian atrocities  and  the  Turko- 
BuBsian  war,  of  depreaaed  traJe 
ind  a  calamitouB  haireBt  (1879J, 
Jowett  was  no  Turcophil;  he 
detested  cruelty  and  oppression 


as  much  as  an;  man.  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  Turks  driren  out  of  Europe ; 
for  that,  he  belieted.  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  conflict. 
The  letters  are  far  too  long  to 
print  here,  and  must  be  reserved 
for  another  volume,  but  a  few 
extracts  may  be  given,  ahowing 
the  general  drift  of  Jowett'i 
viewB. 
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uf  a  long  peace' ;  but  in  future  w&rs  there  will  be  lesa  and  less 
of  virtue  and  heroism  and  more  of  money,  and  God  will  be 
more  and  more  on  the  side  of  tlie  great  guna.  Iniprovementa 
ID  war,  as  they  are  called,  tend  rather  to  extinguish  the  bum 
sidu  of  it— the  Individual  courage  and  chivalry,  as  well  as  the 
long  endurance.  I  do  not  expect  to  aee  any  great  result  upon 
charatter  produced  by  war  in  the  future. 

/     I  waot  to  see  the  higher  civilization  of  Europe  combining 

(against   the    lower,    whether    Czar    or   Pope    [?  Sultan],    a 

I  offering  something  like  paternal  government  to   Egypt  and 

I  the  East.     It  is  a  dreadful  thing  in  the  world  that  countries 

I  whose  inhabitants  are  hardworking,  inoffensive  people  should 

be  governed  for  centuries  as  Syria  and  Egypt  have  been.     But 

then  there  is  such  a  danger  of  taking  away  the  government 

which  they  have  and  substituting  only  'chaos.'     This  might 

be   avoided  if  the    European   powers  would   jointly  take    up 

their  cause.     The  fairest  countriea  of  the  ancient  world  are 

now  the   most  desolate ;  the   Egyptians  are  as    badly  off  aa 

they  were  under  the  Pharaohs.     How  long  is  this  to  go  o 

Will  no  saviour  ever  hear  the  cries  of  these  Eastern  people  ? 

That  is  the  real  Eastern  question. 

I  am  afraid  the  year  [  1879]  closes  rather  darkly  and  hopelessly 
for  Europe  (though  I  also  believe  that  nations  quickly  recover 
lUid  that  one's  opinions  about  them  are  apt  to  take  (he  colour 
of  one's  own  circumstances).  But  at  present  it  seems 
me  that,  besides  the  commercial  distress,  there  is  great  reason 
for  anxiety  in  the  three  chief  countries  of  Europe,  France, 
Germany,  and  Bussia — France,  after  seeming  for  a  time  settled, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Left,  which  means  war  vrith 
the  clergy  and  the  old  regime,  whether  Napoleonist  or  Legiti- 
mist, who  may  perhaps  ally  themselves  with  the  army,  and 
will  hardly  give  up  all  without  a  struggle.  ,  .  .  Then  there 
is  Germany — poor,  military,  divided  by  caste,  impoverished 
and  oppressed  by  the  conscription,  the  most  educated  country 
in  Europe  and  yet  having  no  share  in  ita  own  government, 
hanging  on  the  life  of  one  man,  and  looking  forward  to 
the   possibility  of  a   desperate    war.     As   for  Bussia,  It    may 
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foil  tlirotigh  the  crust  into  the  volcanoes  beneath.  Everything 
needs  to  be  reformed  and  there  are  no  means  of  reforming 
it ;  the  natural  inetruments  of  reform  are  in  Siberia,  und  therd 
is  no  middle  party  on  which  to  work.  There  must  bo  greall 
force  of  charact«;r  and  self-devotion  in  Russiu  among  these  mad 
patriots,  but  there  is  no  power  of  union  and  concert. 

At  home,  allowing  for  the  bad  state  of  trade  and  harvestfi, 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  condition  is  so  bad.  The  Liberals 
are  furious  and,  headed  by  Gladstone,  grow  more  and  more 
exasperated,  hut  I  do  not  thinic  that  they  make  a  great  im- 
pression. The  real  enemy  to  the  present  Ministry  is  the 
depression  of  commerce  and  the  bad  harvest,  which  throw 
the  minds  of  people  into  a  sensitive  state  and  make  them 
desire  change.  'We  are  badly  off;  let  us  try  Gladstone  who 
promises  so  fair,'  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  result  of 
the  election  will  be  almost  a  tie ;  and  that  after  the  next 
election  another  will  soon  follow,  probably  with  a  Coalition 
Hiniatry.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sooner  this  last  comes 
the  iHitter,  for  neither  party  will  Imve  a  decided  majority : 
they  will  hang  upon  the  Irish  members,  perhaps  even  upon 
a  Tichbome  vote— and  half  the  Liberal  party  are  more  akin 
to  the  Conservatives  than  they  are  to  their  friends  below 
the  gangway.  It  seems  to  me  that  politics  are  not  so  great 
or  patriotic  or  chivalrous  as  they  used  to  be.  Either  I  see 
things  nearer,  or  they  have  really  degenerated.  Gladstone 
does  not  appear  to  mo  to  have  gained  so  much  with  thet 
mob  Bs  he  haa  lost  with  the  upper  and  educated  classes,  who  I 
after  all  are  still  the  greater  part  of  politics.  I 


CHAPTER   V 

I.  THB  OXFOBB  UNIYBBSTTY  COMMISSION  (1877-81}. 

a.  THE  OANDIDATBS  FOB  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SEBYICE  (l 876-78}. 

1877-1881 

I.  Reforms  at  Oxford — Duke  of  Cleveland's  Commission  in  1871- 
1874 — Results  of  the  Commission — Demand  for  further  reforms : 
Mark  Pattison;  Professor  Price —Appointment  of  a  Commission— 
Jowett's  views  as  given  in  his  evidence  (i)  on  buildings ;  (2)  on  Non- 
Collegiate  students ;  (3)  on  the  extension  of  the  University ;  (4)  on 
research;  (5)  on  the  increase  of  the  Professoriate;  (6)  on  Prize 
Fellowships— Jowett's  views  on  the  Bodleian— His  feeling  towards 
books  and  learning — Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  the  College — New  Inn 
Hall — Effect  of  the  Commission. 

a.  Proposal  to  bring  the  Indian  selected  candidates  to  Oxford: 
Jowett's  plan ;  Dean  Liddell's  plan — Appointment  of  Professor 
G.  P.  NicholL 

AiTTEB  the  success  of  the  Commission  of  1852,  the 
-^l\.  spirit  of  University  reform  was  never  dormant 
in  Parliament  or  at  Oxford.  For  some  time  the  proposals 
in  the  ^ouse  led  to  no  definite  results — with  one  great 
exception,  the  abolition  of  Tests  in  1871 — but  at  the 
University  a  good  deal  was  done  K  In  two  points  especially 
great  changes  were  made,  and  both  were  due,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  Jowett's  influence.  The  system  by  which 
residence  within  the  walls  of  a  College  or  ELall  was  com- 
pulsory was  given  up,  and  men  could  now  reside  in  licensed 

^  Cf.  voL  L  chap.  6. 
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lodgings  either  aa'  out-College  residents'  or  as  Non-Colle- 
giate students  of  the  University — a  return  to  the  ancient 
practice,  designed  for  the  advantage  of  poor  students '. 
And,  8o  far  as  their  classical  teaching  was  concerned,  the 
Colleges  were  now  collected  into  two  large  groups,  in  each 
of  which  the  lectures  were  open  to  all  the  members  of  the 
group  without  any  additional  cost  ^. 


These  were  considerable  changes,  but  they  were  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
indeed  it  was  impossible  for  the  University  to  enter  on 
any  adequate  scheme  of  reform  without  aasiataoce  Irom 
Government.  The  Liberals  again  took  the  matter  up,  and 
in  1871,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  further  changes,  a  Com- 
mission, of  which  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  was  chairman, 
waa  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  spent.  It  waa 
expected  that  the  Report  would  be  published  while  the 
Liberals  were  still  in  office.  Some  vigorous  measures 
were  anticipated,  especially  from  Lowe,  who  was  known 
to  hold  very  strong  ideas  about  University  and  College 
teaching,  and  many  felt  that  a  great  danger  had  been 
averted  when  the  G-ladstonian  Government  fell  from 
office  before  the  Report  of  the  Commission  was  published 
(September,  1874). 

The  Commission  estimated  the  income  of  the  Colleges 
at  Oxford,  derived  from  corporate  property,  at  £330,836 
16s.  id.,  with  an  additional  £35,417  oj*.  zrf.  derived  from 
trust  funds.  The  income  of  the  University  waa  given  at 
£32,151  IS.  Of  the  income  of  the  Colleges  £101,171  ^s.^d. 
was  spent  in  Fellowships,  i.  e.  in  giving  rewards  to 
distinguished  graduates,  and  £26,225  ^^^-  ''^  Scholarships. 
'  Vol.  i.  p.  379.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  376. 
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'  In  other  words,'  so  it  was  said  in  Oxford,  '  four  times  as 
much  is  spent  in  giving  rewards  to  academical  success, 
which  rewards  are  not  often  used  to  promote  education, 
as  is  spent  on  direct  aids  to  young  leamera,'  Comparisons 
were  made  of  the  work  done  for  education  by  some  of  the 
richer  and  some  of  the  poorer  Colleges ;  and  many  felt 
that  the  chief  result  of  the  inquiry  would  be  to  '  stimulate 
a  great  reform  in  the  use  of  the  collegiate  revenues, 
devoting  them  more  exclusively  to  educational  purposes, 
and  especially  to  bring  about  a  better  appropriation  of 
the  income  now  spent  in  non-educational  Pellowshipa." 
But  others  took  a  different  view.  In  their  opinion  the 
money  of  Oxford  was  in  danger  of  being  wasted  in 
education.  Oxford  was  a  University,  not  a  school,  and 
her  chief  business  was  to  promote  learning  and  research. 
If  the  Colleges  were  rich  the  University  was  poor ;  the 
Bodleian  Library  was  in  want  of  funds,  the  Professora 
were  ill  paid  and  more  of  them  were  required.  Was  it 
the  only  business  of  a  University  to  train  men  for  the 
professions,  or  to  supply  them  with  means  to  go  to  the 
Bar  or  enter  the  diplomatic  service  ?  If  the  Univer- 
sities neglected  learning  where  was  it  likely  to  receive 
attention  ?  Of  this  view  the  foremost  supporter  was 
the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  whose 
writings  on  University  reform  gave  shape  and  authority 
to  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  endowment  of  research ', 
Reform  of  some  kind  was  demanded  on  all  sides,  and 
by  degrees  a  number  of  fixed  points  began  to  emerge  out 
of  the  chaos  of  opinion.  The  tenure  of  prize  Fellowships, 
the  increase  of  the  Professoriate,  endowment  of  research, 
the  relation  of  the  College  Tutors  to  the  Professors,  the 


'  Suggt»tiona  on  Academical  Or-       \>j  various  writere  on  the  endow- 
ganizalion.   1868;    Beriew  0/  the      ment  of  reseaiGb,  1876. 
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election  of  Professors,  the  organization  of  the  teaching, 
became  the  chief  subjects  of  controversy.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  a  prize  Fellowship,  however  nseful  the  institution 
might  be,  should  not  beheld  for  life,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  of  celibacy.  A  prize  of  £200  or  £250  a  year, 
for  perhaps  fifty  years,  given  merely  because  a  man  had 
been  first  in  one  examination,  was  a  reward  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  industry  and  ability.  The  relation  of 
the  Professorial  and  Tutorial  teaching  was  not  so  easily 
decided.  Was  it  worth  while  to  organize  the  Tutorial 
teachiDg  and  leave  the  Professors  no  fixed  position  in  con- 
trolling and  guiding  the  studies  of  which  they  were  the 
most  eminent  representatives?  Was  it  worth  while  to 
increase  the  stipends  of  the  Professors  and  enlarge  their 
numbers  if  it  was  tolerably  certaiu  that  many  of  them 
could  expect  very  small  audiences?  A  Professor  who 
had  the  gift  of  teaching — the  late  Bonamy  Price — 
took  up  a  very  uncompromising  position.  He  wished 
to  have  the  undergraduates  bound  to  attend  at  least 
one  course  of  Professorial  lectures,  and  to  be  examined 
in  them  at  their  termination :  to  take  all  tuition 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Colleges  and  appoint  sub-Pro- 
fessors, to  be  chosen  from  the  Fellows  or  graduates  in 
Honours  to  fill  the  place  of  the  College  Tutors.  In  the 
examinations  the  Professors  were  to  set  the  papers  and 
decide  the  result.  Such  a  scheme  would  have  crushed  the 
Colleges  into  mere  boarding-houses,  and  it  naturally 
found  no  favour  with  them.  The  College  Tutors,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  on  keeping  the  control  of  the  teaching 
of  their  pupils  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  They  held 
that  they  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  position  of 
a  pupil  in  the  class  list  if  he  were  compelled  to  attend 
lectures  which  might  not  be  helpful  to  him  ;  or  if  he  did 
attend  them,  they  urged  that  his  attendance  would  be 
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merely  fonoftl ;  he  could  have  no  interest  in  what  was 
compulsory.  Professor  Price  put  forward  hia  views  in 
a  pamphlet  • ;  and  meanwhile  the  Rector  of  Lincoln, 
supported  by  Professor  Sayce  and  Dr.  Appleton,  the  editor 
of  the  Academy,  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  research. 

Legislation  of  some  kind  was  promised  in  the  Queen's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1876,  and  early  in 
the  session  Lord  Salisbury  brought  forward  a  measure  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  main  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view  was  the  diminishing  of  idle  Fellowships  and  the 
employment  of  the  money  thus  gained  in  paying  for  better 
instruction  in  art  and  science,  in  providing  funds  for  new 
Professorships  and  Lectureships,  and  erecting  new  or 
improving  the  existing  museums,  libraries,  and  apparatus. 
A  Commission  of  seven  persons  was  to  be  appointed  to 
hold  office  till  r88o. 

Lord  Salisbury's  views  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  strongly  defended 
the  system  of  prize  Pellowahips,  not  from  any  wish  to 
endow  research,  but  in  order  to  make  University  education 
cheaper.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Lowe  declared 
that  every  farthing  transferred  from  the  Colleges  to  the 
University  would  be  diverted  from  the  encouragement  of 
learning  to  the  benefit  of  laziness.  '  It  was  hundreds  of 
years  since  the  University  of  Oxford  educated  anybody, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  any  number 
of  years  hence  it  would  educate  anybody  again."  Sir 
C.  Dilko,  Mr,  Goschen,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  also  defended 
prize  Fellowships  and  doubted  the  wisdom  of  endowing 
research. 

The   Commission    was  duly  appointed,  but   the  Bill, 

though  read  a  second  time,  had  to  be  abandoned.     In  the 

following  year  it  was  brought  forward  again,  and  after 

'  Oxford  Reform,  1875. 
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some  discussion  about  clerical  Fellowships  and  clerical 
headships,  it  was  passed. 

In  these  discussions  and  agitations  Jowett  of  course  took 
a  leading  part.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  organized 
endowment  of  research,  and  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
any  measnres  which  were  likely  to  lessen  the  in£uence 
of  the  Colleges.  He  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  sup- 
pressing prize  Fellowships  in  order  to  endow  Professors 
with  £900  a  year.  '  Every  Professor,"  he  said, '  will  cost 
as  much  per  annum  as  four  prize  Fellows,  and  his  chair 
will  continue  for  life,  while  the  Fellowships  will  lapse  in 
seven  years.'  At  the  same  time  he  warmly  supported,  as 
he  had  always  done,  any  changes  which  would  render 
education  at  Oxford  more  eifieient  and  cheaper.  He 
wished  to  make  the  Colleges  more  useful  in  this  respeot, 
and  to  provide  good  teaching  for  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  a  College.  But  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  other  aims ;  and 
was  as  aniious  as  any  one  to  see  new  subjects  introduced 
and  taught  at  Oxford.  In  his  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission,  which  sat  in  Oxford  in  October,  1877,  he 
offered  suggestions  mainly  on  the  following  six  heads ' : — 

(r)  He  advocated  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  to 
provide  new  Schools  and  other  buildings  required  for 
tuition.  '  If  the  Professors  had  lecture-rooms  in  a  common 
building  it  woiUd  bring  them  together  ;  it  would  bring 
the  students  together  ;  it  would  enable  the  Professors  to 
see  their  pupib  without  interruption.  We  see  the  great 
advantage  of  this  at  the  Museum  of  Physical  Science,  and 
I  think  we  feel  the  great  want  of  it  particularly  in  the 
Professorships  connected  with  the  Literae  Humaniorea 
School  ^,'     Other  buildings  required  were  ofBces  for  the 

'  See  Minula  of  Eeidenee  token  refonD,  eee  vol.  i.  pp.  1B3, 191, 379. 
bytheCoDimUBioneri!,  i88i,  p.  153         '  Thia    idea    wag    always 
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various  delegacies ;  increased  accommodation  for  the 
Bodleian ;  a  museum  of  archaeology ;  a  Hall  and  library 
for  the  Non-Collegiate  students.  Such  buildings  would 
of  course  be  very  costly,  but  the  expense  would  be  spread 
over  a  number  of  years,  and  Jowelt  supported  his  proposals 
with  the  characteristic  remark  that  a  good  building  is 
always  a  real  advantage,  while  other  improvements  are 
often  doubtful. 

(2)  The  existence  of  the  Unattached  students,  or  as 
they  are  now  called  the  Non-Collegiate  students,  was  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  action  of  Balliol  College  in 
pressing  upon  the  University  a  request  that  some  of  their 
students  might  live  in  lodgings '.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  his  sympathies  were  always  with  the  poorer 
men,  Jowett  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  movement. 
He  wished  to  bring  the  Non-Collegiate  students  together 
in  a  Hall,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  library  and  place 
of  meeting— as  we  have  seen — believing  that  they  would 
be  much  better  for  seeing  and  knowing  more  of  each 
other.  He  urged  the  University  to  do  far  more  than  it 
had  done  for  the  encouragement  of  their  studies,  partly 
by  providing  more  Tutors  for  them — one  Tutor  to  ©very 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men, '  so  that  there  should  be  some 
one  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  an  Unattached  student 
in  which  the  Collie  Tutor  stands  to  a  College  under- 
graduate'— and  partly  by  supplying  funds  for  three  or  four 
Scholarships  annually,  to  be  held  by  Unattached  students 
only.  'These  young  men,'  he  pleaded,  'are  very  im- 
perfectly educated  ;  they  are  very  helpless,  and  instead  of 
requiring  less  guidance  than  the  other  students,  they  really 
require  more :  and  there,  I  think,  is  where  the  University 

'  Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  378.  Even  as  undei^raduatea  reBiding  out  of 
early  aa  1866  Balliol  was  com-  CoHegewhile  the  front  quadrangle 
polled  to  petition  lor  leave  to  have      wag  being  rebuilt. 
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has  hitherto  failed  in  its  dnty  to  them.'  Jowett  also  pointed 
out  two  difficulties  which  attended  the  Unattached  system. 
On  the  one  hand  the  beat  men  were  always  being  drafted 
off  into  a  College,  and  thus  not  only  the  whole  class  were 
lowered,  but  the  Tutors  were  discouraged  by  losing  their 
best  pupils  ;  on  the  other  there  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy 
in  the  University  of  a  system  which  if  highly  succesaftU 
would  tend  to  draw  men  away  from  the  Colleges,  This 
feeling  Jowett  did  not  share.  '  If  we  do  our  duty  in 
the  Colleges,"  he  said, '  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Unattached  students,  and  if  we  do  not  they  will  act  as 
a.  wholesome  stimulus  to  us.' 

(3}  To  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Universities  in 
every  way,  by  establishing  new  studies,  and  extending  the 
teaching  to  other  towns,  was  a  matter  which  Jowett  had 
much  at  heart.  '  Oxford  may  be  justly  charged,'  he  said, 
'  with  having  failed  to  encourage  new  subjects  hitherto. 
It  is  not  here,  but  at  the  British  Museum,  or  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution  in  London,  that  some  new  study  is  begun.' 
The  professions  might  be  brought  nearer  to  the  University 
by  establishing  Scholarships  in  the  studies  preparatory 
to  them.  It  was  a  great  loss  both  to  Oxford  and  to  the 
medical  profession  that  there  should  be  almost  an  entire 
severance  between  the  two,  and  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  them  together.  Scholarships  should  also  be 
established  to  support  Professorships  in  any  special 
subject. 

'Whereverwehave  a  Professor,*  he  said,  '  wo  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle  that  he  ought  to  have  some  pupils.  It  makes 
a  groat  differenco,  say,  to  the  Chinese  Professor,  whether  there 
are  three  or  four  students  here  %vhom  he  is  working  up  in  his 
own  subject,  or  whether  there  is  nobody,  and  his  pubUc 
functions  are  confined  to  giving  an  occasional  public  lecture. 
I  think  our  additions  to  the  Professoriate  ivill  lose  at  least  half 
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their  usefulness,  unless  we  supplement  them  by  Scholarships  in 
the  subjects  which  are  taught  by  the  Professors. 

In  the  extension  of  the  University  to  large  towns  Jowett 
was,  of  course,  deeply  interested. 

'  It  is  a  subject,'  he  said,  '  to  which  I  have  paid  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  and  I  should  like  to  put  my  views  before  the 
Commission.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  considerable  movement 
going  on  for  adult  secondary  education  in  the  large  towns.  We 
see  Colleges  springing  up  everywhere— at  Leeds,  Sheffield. 
Nottingham,  Bristol,  and  other  places — and  this  is  a  benefit 
to  those  towns  in  many  ways.  First,  there  is  the  direct  benefit 
of  enabling  adults  to  carry  on  their  education.  It  is  also 
a  great  advantage  to  a  centre  of  business  to  have  a  number  of 
persons  of  liberal  education  residing  there  ;  and  a  great  advan- 
tage for  young  men  at  the  Universities  to  have  some  connexion 
with  those  towns.  New  positions  are  provided  for  Professore 
and  Lecturers  which  they  can  combine  with  study  and  research 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  doing  a  very  useful  work.  If 
we  take  no  part  in  this  movement  it  passes  out  of  our  hands  ; 
the  local  Collegi:^  and  the  instruction  given  in  them  will 
assume  a  different  character,  and  instead  of  being  places  of 
liberal  education  embracing  classical  and  general  literary 
studies,  as  well  as  natural  sciences,  they  will  be  exclusively 
confined  to  the  needs  of  business,  perhaps  the  mining  or 
engineering  wants  of  the  locality.  But  if  the  Universities 
would  take  a  little  pains  about  them  they  might  receive 
a  much  higher  and  more  liberal  character.  The  prima  facie 
objection  is  made  that  the  great  towns  are  rich  enough  to 
provide  University  teaching  for  themselves,  and  we  are  asked, 
Why  do  you  propose  to  assist  them  in  any  way  ?  Because  some 
pecuniary  assistance  gives  us  a  right  and  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  them,  although  the  kind  of  assistance  which  they  want 
is  not  so  much  money  as  superintendence  and  connexion  with 
the  Universities.  We  are  almost  all  of  us  engaged  in  teaching 
here ;  they  are  beginners  in  that,  and  may  derive  valuable 
assistance  from  ua.  Besides  this,  I  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
we  ought  not  to  allow  a  great  movement  to  slip  entirely  out  of 
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our  bands,  and  become  what  I  may  call  a  Mechanics'  Institutei 
movement,  instciad  of  a  real  eitenBion  of  such  an  education 
as  the  University  would  wish  to  see  given.  There  are  two 
practical  pi-oposals  which  I  would  make  about  it,  and  which 
I  beheve  come  within  the  powers  of  the  Commieaionera;  one,  that 
there  should  be  an  office  for  University  extension  and  a  secretary 
pud  by  the  University  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  tenure  of  non- 
resident Fellowahipa.  which  I  suppose  to  be  in  general  limited, 
should  be  capable  of  extension  in  the  case  of  persons  lecturing 
or  holding  Professorships  in  the  large  towns.  If  these  two 
suggestions  are  carried  out,  the  University  may  take  a  useful 
part  in  a  great  work  which  is  going  on  in  the  country.' 

(4)  In  regard  to  the  endowment  of  research  Jowett 
was  not  inclined  to  go  very  far.  '  No  one  can  set  a  higher 
value  on  real  research  than  I  do,'  he  observed  ;  'but  then 
it  has  to  be  considered  that  there  are  very  few  persons 
qualified  for  carrying  it  on ;  and  therefore  not  mnch 
money  would  be  required  for  it.'  '  I  should  not  include 
mere  unproductive  study  under  the  title  of  research. 
I  should  define  it  as  any  kind  of  study  that  has  definite 
results  in  adding  to  knowledga'  There  should  be  no 
vague  attempt  to  endow  research  as  an  abstract  thing, 
no  life  payments  which  might  degenerute  into  sinecures, 
but  for  any  particular  piece  of  work  an  adequate  payment 
should  be  made. 

(5)  Passing  to  the  proposed  increase  of  the  Profes- 
soriate, Jowett  pointed  out  the  difiiculties  which  arise 
from  the  double  system  of  teaching  at  Oxford,  where 
there  are  two  sets  of  teachers,  the  College  Tutora  and  the 
Professors.  With  the  proposal  to  take  the  teaching  of 
Honour  students  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Colleges  and 
place  it  in  the  care  of  the  University  he  had  no  sympathy. 
It  would  be  impracticable  and  undesirable.  But  he 
wished  to  see  the  two  systems  harmonized  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  would  supplement  the  other,  and  with 

VOL.   IL  K 
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this  view  lie  woald  have  more  Readers  and  Professors,  and 
connect  them  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  College 
Totors.  Yet  a  Professor  is  to  be  something  more  than 
a  teacher : — 

'  We  must  look  for  higher  duties  from  Mm.  such  as  study 
and  writing  ;  and  in  Oxford  we  must  expect  the  chief  use  of 
the  Professors  to  be  found  in  that.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  collect  men  of  ability  who  have  leisure  for  writing,  and  here 
our  Profeesorsliips  ofTord  us  the  means  of  doing  so.  Lastly, 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  would  wish  strongly  to  urge  upon 
the  Conuoiaaion,  in  connexion  with  the  Professoriate,  and  that 
is  the  necessity  of  providing  a  career  for  young  men  here. 
Formerly,  a  College  Tutorwas  a  clergyman  ;  if  he  was  able  and 
ambitious  he  looked  to  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  if  he  was 
not,  he  went  ofT  upon  a  College  living.  That  has  so  far  passed 
away  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  kind  of  career 
to  which  ft  College  Tutor  can  look  forward.  Young  men  of 
ability  cannot  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  with  a  prospect 
inferior  to  that  which  they  would  have  had  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Even  if  they  are  inclined  to  teach,  the  best  of  them  will  leave 
the  University  if  nothing  is  done  for  them.  Thus  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  place  will  degenerate.  In  order  to  retain 
them,  I  would  urge  the  appointment  of  several  Beaders  and 
Professors  ;  and  instead  of  opposing  these  to  the  College 
^^  teaching  I    would,  as  much  as  possible,   identiiy  them  with 

^^  it ;  in  my  view  it  Is  an  essential  point  that  the  Readerships 

^H  should  be  tenable  with  College  Tutorships,  so  that  there  should 

^H  be  a  reward  for  a  distinguished  College  Tutor.' 
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^H  atren 

^H  redui 
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(6)  On  non-resident  Fellowshipa  Jowett  expressed 
himself  very  strongly :  he  thought  it  most  important  to 
preserve  them  :— 

'They  form  a  link  between  the  University  and  the  pro- 
fessions which  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  maintain  and  to 
strengthen  as  much  as  we  can.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that 
their  tenure  should  be  diminished,  and  perhaps  their  value 
reduced  to  £.xa  &  year.'     'I  should  wish  to  see  at  least  the 
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le  amount  of  money  assigned  to  them  which  is  ^veo  at 
preeont.'  'Many  more  poor  men  come  to  the  University  now 
tlian  formerly  ;  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  brin^  them  up  here  unless 
you  provide  them  with  the  means  of  finding  their  way  Into 
B  profession,  for  you  compel  tliem  all  to  become  schoolmasters, 
whether  they  are  fitted  for  the  occupation  or  not.  The 
numbers  and  influence  of  the  University  greatly  depend  on 
the  non-resident  Fellows,  I  think  them  not  a  bad  but  a  good 
element  in  the  government  of  a  College,  because  they  prevent 
the  residents  from  degenerating  into  a  clique.  They  bring  the 
experience  of  the  outside  world  and  the  knowledge  of  a  younger 
generation  to  bear  upon  the  Colloga  About  many  of  the 
proposals  which  are  made  by  University  reformers  I  feel  doubt- 

;  they  are  in  the  future  and  they  depend  upon  the  selection 
of  the  right  j>ersons,  upon  the  ability  that  we  can  draw  towards 
the  Univereity,  and  upon  other  doubtful  particulars.  But 
I  feel  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantage  of  giving  distinguished 
young  men  the  means  of  getting  into  a  profession ;  it  is  one 
of  the  surest   services   that   the  Commission   can  do   to  the 

lutry,  and  I  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  that 
expenditure.' 

Another  subject  on  which  Jowett  gave  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners  was  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  which 
as  Professor  of  Greek  he  had  for  many  years  been  one  of 
the  Curators.  Most  of  his  suggestions  are  of  a  special 
nature,  concerning  the  amount  of  money  required,  the 
number  of  the  officers  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Library,  and  the  provision  of  a  larger  space  for 
the  ever-growing  mass  of  books.  A  few  are  of  more 
general  interest,  (i)  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Eobarts'  scheme  for  connecting  the  Bodleian  with 
All  Souls  College',  though   he  wished  to  devote  a  far 


'  See  Mr.  RobartB'  paper  on  letter  to  the  Timet,  March  30, 

'  Dcivereity  Librariea  and  ProfeH-  1877.      Alao.  Minuttt  of  Emdatce 

Honal   Colleges'   in   Macmitlan's  taken  by  the  CommiBaioners,  1881 

Magazine,  FiiLruary,  1876,  and  hia  [c.  2868],  pp.  3T7,  356. 
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smaller  proportion  of  the  College  funds  to  this 
than  Mr.  Eobarts  had  suggested.  (2)  He  wished  to  see 
a  museum  of  classical  art  and  archaeology  established 
in  connexion  with  the  Bodleian  and  placed  under  the 
same  administrator,  for  '  such  a  museum  was  needed  in 
a  University  which  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
more  than  to  any  other  branch  of  knowledga"  But  (3) 
above  all  he  wished  to  have  a  classified  catalogue  and 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  Library.  '  If  you  run  yotir  eye 
cursorily  along  the  shelves  of  the  gallery  you  see  the 
most  heterogeneous  books  placed  together  on  the  same 
shelf,  and  the  Library  is  in  a  state  of  disorder  unlike 
any  other  library.'  This  disorder  he  wished  to  remove 
by  bringing  together  in  the  same  cases  the  books  on 
any  one  subject : — 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  Library  so  arranged,*  h«  said,  '  that 
Professor  Stubbs  could  go  into  a  room  filled  with  books  o 
own  subject  and  examine  them  as  he  pleased  without  the 
formality  of  sending  for  each  volume  separately.  Such  a 
plan  would  moke  the  Library  moet  useful  to  those  who  could 
make  most  use  of  it.  It  would  also  make  it  easier  for  the 
librarians  to  find  hooka  ;  and  deficiencies  would  be  detected 
more  quickly.' 

Jowett's  attitude  towards  books  and  libraries  was 
somewhat  singular.  He  loved  reading  and  delighted  in 
looking  over  collections  of  books.  '  You  can  hardly  look 
at  any  library  without  finding  in  it  some  good  book 
which  is  new  to  you,'  he  would  say.  We  have  seen  what 
pleasure  he  had  in  arranging  the  new  Library  at  Balliol, 
and  making  it  accessible  to  the  undergraduates ;  and  to 
the  last  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Bodleian.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  of  which  he  spoke  with  so  much 
bitterness  as  useless  learning.  '  How  I  hate  learning ! ' 
he  exclaimed.   '  How  sad  it  is  to  see  a  man  who  is  learned 
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and  Qothing  else,  incapable  of  making  any  use  of  hia 
knowledge  1 '  'Is  learning  of  any  use ?  '  he  asks  himaelf 
in  one  of  his  note-books;  and  the  answer  is:  'Men  are 
oilen  or  always  unable  to  use  it.  It  keeps  men  quiet,  it 
clogs  their  efforts,  it  is  creditable,  it  gratifies  curiosity, 
but,  for  progress  or  mental  improvement,  learning  with- 
out thought  or  imagination  is  worse  than  useless.' 
To  him  knowledge  was  a  means  and  not  an  end,  He 
read  at  odd  moments,  '  picking  the  brains '  of  a  book  just 
as  he  picked  the  brains  of  any  one  who  had  special 
knowledge  of  a  subject.  He  was  sensible  too  of  the 
burden  which  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  past 
imposes  on  the  present,  and  would  point  out  how  scholars, 
in  their  dread  of  ignorance,  become  so  weighted  with 
learning  that  they  lose  their  elasticity  and  freedom  of 
thought,  their  sense  of  the  proportion  and  value  of  facts. 
But  he  would  not  have  approved  of  Lord  Westbury's 
sarcastic  proposal  to  'remove  the  Bodleian" — a  scheme 
much  discussed  at  one  time — by  wheeling  the  books  into 
the  Parks  and  burning  them.  If  a  bad  master,  learning 
was  a  good  servant-  A  man  should  know  accurately 
and  fully  what  it  is  his  business  to  know.  In  his  own 
department  of  Greek  literature  he  read  widely  and 
systematically,  bo  far  as  Greek  authors  were  concerned. 
Of  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  programmes  he  knew 
little,  and  became  very  impatient  when  any  one  brought 
him  work  based  on  such  knowledge,  'In  the  present 
state  of  the  question,'  a  pupil  once  began,  but  was  at 
once  taken  up  with  '  Don't  say  that ;  there  is  no  present 
state  of  the  question.  The  question  is  where  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.' 

The  appointment  of  the  University  Commission  ren- 
dered necessary  a  revision  of  the  College  Statutes,  foi' 
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thougli,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  been  revised  in  1871, 
it  was  necessary  to  harmonize  them  with  the  new  legis- 
lation. This  was  a  heavy  burden  on  Jowett's  time  and 
strength.  Many  and  long  were  the  College  meetings  in 
which  the  Statutes  were  again  put  into  the  melting-pot, 
and  reconsidered  clause  by  clause  and  phrase  by  phrase ; 
and  besides  these  meetings  there  were  consultations  and 
correspondence  with  the  Commission  on  points  where 
views  differed.  It  was  a  relief  to  the  College,  Master  and 
Fellows  alike,  when  the  work  of  the  Commission  was 
done,  and  the  new  Statutes  had  been  approved  by  the 
Qaeen  in  Council. 

In  connexion  with  the  Commission  another  subject 
must  be  mentioned — the  annexation  of  New  Tnn  Hall  to 
Balliol  College.  Among  the  changes  introduced  at  Oxford 
by  the  Commissioners  was  the  partial  suppression  of 
the  Halls,  some  of  which  were  now  to  be  merged  in  the 
Colleges  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  appendages.  But 
one  of  them — New  Inn  Hall — was  not  closely  connected 
with  any  College,  either  by  position  or  foundation,  and  as 
Balliol  was  the  nearest  in  site,  the  Hall  was  annexed 
to  Balliol  under  certain  conditions,  with  Lord  Salisbury's 
consent.  Jowett  was  much  pleased  with  the  acquisition  ; 
he  had  great  hopes  of  converting  the  Hall  into  a  place 
where  students  could  reside  at  a  smaller  cost  than  in 
College,  and  of  providing  room  for  a  larger  number  of 
Indian  Civil  Service  probationers.  ■  Lord  Salisbury,'  he 
says,  '  has  given  his  consent  to  our  uniting  Balliol 
College  and  New  Inn  Hall,  for  which  I  am  grateful  to 
him.  It  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  training  the 
Indian  students  and  doing  some  other  things,' 

But  afterwards,  when  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cornish,  the 
last  Principal,  the  Hall  was  examined  with  the  view  of 
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restoring  the  rooms  and  making  them  habitable,  the  new 
acquisition  was  found  tJ3  be  a  very  doubtful  gain.  The 
expense  of  the  proposed  alterations  was  so  large  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  embark  upon  them,  eapeciall}'  at  a  time 
when  '  agricultural  depression '  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 
And  it  was  not  easy  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
by  which  the  poorer  men  could  be  gathered  together. 
without  separating  them  from  the  other  members  of  the 
College,  with  whom  it  was  most  desirable  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  contact.  In  the  end  the  College 
fell  back  upon  the  other  alternative  left  open  by  the 
Commiasion,  and  leaving  the  Hall  unaltered,  they  estab- 
lished a  fund  of  £150  a  year  for  the  assistance  of  those 
who  found  themselves  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
living  at  College.  For  many  years  this  sum  was  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  society,  no  income  whatever  being 
received  from  New  Inn  Hall. 

Another  matter  which  occupied  much  of  Jowett's 
attention  in  these  years  was  the  admission  into  CoUege 
of  the  selected  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  the  means  of  providing  for  their  tuition.  From  the 
time  that  he  had  formed  one  of  Macaulay's  Committee  (in 
1854)  for  throwing  open  the  appointments  in  the  Ser- 
vice ',  lie  had  watched  the  success  of  the  experiment  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  impending 
changes  to  express  his  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

When  the  Conservatives  came  into  office  in  1874,  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  was  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  calling  their 
attention  to  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  For  some  time  past  there  had  been  doubts 
whether  the  existing  mode  was  satisfactory.    The  entrance 
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examination  was  said  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  assure 
auccess  to  'cramming'— that  is,  to  obtaining  marks  by 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  many  subjects  rather  than 
by  a  souad  knowledge  of  a  few.  The  age  at  which  can- 
didates were  allowed  to  compete  (seventeen  to  twenty-one) 
practically  prevented  the  selected  candidates  from  going 
to  a  University ;  and  the  arrangements  for  the  candidates 
during  the  interval  between  their  selection  and  final 
departure  for  India  were  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory. 
They  were  indeed  carefully  examined  at  their  various 
'  periodicals,'  to  test  their  progress,  but  in  other  respects 
they  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  same 
letter  various  suggestions  were  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  examinations  by  limiting  the  number  of 
subjects  which  could  be  taken  in,  for  attracting  University 
men  to  the  Service,  and  for  bringing  the  selected  candi- 
dates to  a  University  either  by  establishing  a  special 
College  or  by  converting  the  allowance  given  to  them 
into  a  'sort  of  Scholarship  tenable  by  residence  during 
two  years  at  some  College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or 
elsewhera' 

'  In  order  further  to  facilitate  this  change  of  arrangement, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  i-equire  candidates  to  pass  the  com- 
petitive esamination  at  or  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  this 
)ii-oposal  ia  also  di'feuded  on  the  ground  that  competitive  testa 
uf  genet's!  education  are  better  adapted  to  au  earlier  period 
of  life  than  to  a  later,  and  that  the  age  at  which  the  young 
civilians  now  proceed  to  India  is  too  advanced '.' 

The  secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  at 
this  time  was  Theodore  Walrond,  an  old  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  who  lost  no  time  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
Jowett.      Jowett  at    once   began    to   sketch   plans    for 

'  Rtport  on  Sda^ion  and  Twining  of  Candidalet  for  the  Indian  Cicil 
Serrioe,  1876. 
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bringing  the  selected  candidates  to  Oxford,  and  arranging 
for  their  tuition  there.    At  the  end  of  the  year  (December 

27)  he  wrote  fully  to  Lord  Saliabury  on  the  subject. 

With  i-egard  to  the  examination,  though  he  would  not 

r  a  word  against  the  'crammers,'  'who  are  admirable 
ihers,'  Jowett  thought  it  desirable  that  schoolboys 
Inould  be  able  to  compete  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
as  they  competed  for  College  Scholarships,  and  with 
the  same  chance  of  success.  And  with  this  object  he 
proposed  to  limit  the  number  of  subjects  which  a  candi- 
date might  offer  to  four,  and  to  diminish  the  marks 
assigned  to  English  literature  and  history. 

Speaking  of  the  age  of  the  candidates,  he  says :  ■  If  it 
were  reduced  from  twonty-one  to  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
I  should  expect  the  number  of  well-qualified  candidates 
would  be  diminished  by  one-half.  Fathers  and  mothers 
do  not  make  up  their  minds  to  part  with  their  children 
at  that  age.  The  selected  candidates  would  all  be  school- 
hoys,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
of  their  real  capacity  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  than  at 
nineteen  or  twenty.'  Jowett  proposed  that  the  limit  of 
age  should  remain  as  it  was  (seventeen  to  twenty-one), 
but  he  would  allow  candidates  to  compete  up  to  twenty- 
two,  who  had  previously  passed  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  law,  political  economy,  and  some  Indian  language. 
Such  candidates  were  only  to  undergo  one  year  of  special 
study  after  selection. 

He  strongly  urged  that  the  selected  candidates  should 
go  to  a  University,  and  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
an  allowance,  every  candidate  should  be  required  to 
reside  at  some  College  or  University  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners;  that  only  such  Colleges  or  Univer- 
sities should  be  approved  as  offered  the  advantages  of 
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special  instruction  and  superintendence,  and  perhaps  of 
a  degree. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  had  been  under  discussion  at 
Oxford,  and  in  October,  1874,  a  committee  was  formed, 
with  Dean  Liddell  as  chairman,  to  report  upon  the 
subject.  This  committee  took  a  view  somewhat  different 
from  Jowett's.  In  November  the  Dean  wrote  to  Lord 
Salisbury  suggesting  that  eighteen  or  nineteen  at  latest 
should  be  fixed  as  the  age  at  which  candidates  might 
offer  themselves  for  selection ;  if  that  change  were  made, 
selected  candidates  would  be  able  to  go  to  a  University 
and  obtain  a  degree,  either  in  the  ordinary  Schools  or  in 
some  School  established  for  the  purpose.  The  University 
of  Oxford  had  already  founded  Readerships  in  Urdii 
and  in  Indian  Law  and  History,  and  were  only  prevented 
from  doing  more  by  the  belief  that  further  esertions  in 
that  direction  would  be  useless, 

In  the  following  summer  proposals  were  brought 
forward  for  enabling  selected  candidates  to  reside  at 
Oxford  and  obtain  degrees;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  three  resolutions  were  carried  : — 

(i)  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  arrangements  enabling 
selected  candidates  for  the  Indian  Service  to  reside  in 
the  University ;  {2)  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  Univer- 
sity teaching  in  certain  branches  of  study  especially 
required  by  the  selected  candidates;  (3) that  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  arrangements  which  will  bring  the  degree 
of  B,A.  within  the  reach  of  such  candidates  before  they 
proceed  to  India. 

After  careful  consideration,  Lord  Salisbury  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Dean's  plan,  which  carried  with 
it  the  opinion  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  preference 
to  Jowett's.  The  maximum  age  was  fixed  at  nineteen, 
the  minimum  of  seventeen  being  retained.      The   first 
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conipetitioii,  at  which  the  maximum  age  was  nineteen, 
was  held  in  July,  1878,  and  all  candidates  selected  then 
or  later  were  required  to  reside  during  their  years  of 
probation  at  some  University  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
the  stipend  allowed  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Though  his  proposals  had  not  been  accepted,  Jowett 
lost  none  of  his  interest  in  the  matter.  He  at  once  took 
steps  for  bringing  the  selected  candidates  to  Oxford. 
As  early  as  1875  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Ballioi 
College  had  sent  a  communication  to  the  candidates  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  expressing  their  willingness  to 
receive  in  College,  without  further  examination,  a  number 
of  the  selected  candidates,  and  to  make  arrangements, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  University  Lecturers,  for  their 
instruction ;  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  was  published  in 
the  Times.  But  when  the  changes  which  have  been 
described  came  into  force,  a  College  committee  was 
formed  to  take  charge  of  the  students  who  came  into 
residence :  and  Arnold  Toynbee  was  appointed  their 
Tutor.  About  the  same  time  the  Lord  Almoner's  Chair 
of  Arabic— one  of  two  Arabic  Chairs  in  the  University — 
became  vacant,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  a  Pro- 
fessor should  be  elected  who  added  to  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic  a  familiarity  with  some  other  of  the  languages 
of  India.  Professor  Palmer,  of  Cambridge,  whose  wide 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  had  already  proved  of 
use  to  the  students  at  Cambridge,  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  a  step.     He  wrote  as  follows  :— 

'  At  Cambridge  there  is  a  strongly  expressed  desire,  which 
Wright  backs  up,  to  separate  the  two  Chairs  of  Arabic  in  future, 
80  as  to  make  one — the  old  one — lean  to  Semitic  studies  proper, 
and  the  other  to  the  Indian  languages.  Now  if  a  good  Arabic 
and  Indian  man  were  appointed  at  Oxford  this  time,  it  would 
greatly  help  in  directing  the  tendency  of  the  Chair  for  the  future. ' 
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A  committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  of  which 
Jowett  was  one,  was  chosen  to  consider  tJie  matter ;  and 
on  their  recommendation  the  Lord  Almoner  (Dean 
Wellesley)  appointed  to  the  Chair  Mr.  G.  F.  NichoU,  who 
had  long  been  known  in  London  as  a  most  energetic  and 
successful  teacher  of  Oriental  languages  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Servants,  Jowett  lost  no  time  in  securing  Pro- 
fessor NichoU's  services  for  the  Indian  students  in  the 
Dniversity*.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Oriental  Languages  at  Balliol,  where  for  many  years 
he  occupied  rooms  and  gave  lectures  to  the  Indian 
probationers  botli  in  and  out  of  the  College. 

A  good  deal  of  irritation  was  caused  by  Jowett's  action 
in  this  matter.  Some  persons  thought  the  Lord  Almoner's 
Chair  should  have  remained  what  it  had  hitherto  been, 
a  Chair  of  pure  Arabic.  Others  said  that  Balliol  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  College  Tutor  at  the  expense  of 
the  University ;  or  that  Colleges  who  had  Indian  Civil 
Service  students  would  not  care  to  send  them  to  Balliol  for 
tuition  ;  or  that  Balliol  had  contrived  to  make  the  new 
arrangements  about  the  Service  a  source  of  advantage 
to  herself.  Such  charges  are  easily  made  and  readily 
believed.  Jowett  now  became  '  an  unpopular  man.'  His 
haud  was  traced  everywhere,  and  his  motives  were  always 
suspected.  Balliol  College  was  the  embodiment  of  selfish- 
ness and  greed  ;  the  Master  the  apostle  of  meddling  and 
managing.  This  was  most  unjust.  Jowett's  love  of  his 
College  and  his  ardent  desire  for  its  success  never  led  him 
to  prefer  its  interests  to  those  of  the  public  service.  The 
studies  of  the  probationers  were  carried  on  almost  entirely 

'  Jowett  had  tittle  or  Dotbing  approved  of  it,  anddjdhisutmost 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  to  miike  it  of  use  to  the  Indian 
Professor  Nicholl,  but  he  heartily      students,  oa  it  was  intended  to  be. 
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oatside  the  College  curriculum,  in  subjects  not  recognized 
in  the  Schools  of  the  University ;  and  a  College  might  well 
have  shrunk  from  the  difficult  experiment  of  receiving 
a  large  number  of  men  who  did  not  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  College  Tutors  at  all.  But  it  was  Jowett's  opinion 
that  men  should  be  prepared  at  a  University  for  the  public 
service,  and  he  never  ceased  to  devote  his  energies  to 
this  end.  At  a  later  time  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
a  large  scheme  for  bringing  candidates  for  the  army  up 
to  Oxford  ^ ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  considering 
how  it  was  possible  to  make  the  College  more  useful  to 
those  who  were  desirous  to  enter  the  Home  Civil  Service. 
These  are  not  schemes  which  a  man  would  wish  to  promote 
if  he  sought  only  the  advantage  of  his  own  College.  And 
if,  as  was  sometimes  thought,  Jowett  seemed  too  exacting 
in  his  demands  for  reform,  and  proposed  schemes  which 
involved  a  large  expenditure  by  the  University  or  by  other 
Colleges,  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  him  reforms 
began  at  home.  He  did  not  spare  himself  or  his  College. 
It  was  indeed  his  heart's  dearest  wish  to  see  Balliol 
maintaining  the  foremost  place  in  the  established  Schools 
of  the  University,  especially  in  that  of  Literae  Humaniores, 
and  in  the  University  Scholarships,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  opening  the  College  to  other  classes 
of  students.  He  not  only  brought  the  Indian  proba- 
tioners in  large  numbers  to  Balliol,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
he  carried  a  scheme  to  enable  men  above  the  ordinary 
age  at  which  undergraduates  come  to  the  University  to 
reside  in  College  for  a  year  or  two,  while  studying 
some  special  subject.  Foreigners  also  found  a  ready 
welcome — Japanese,  Armenians,  Siamese,  and  natives 
of  India,  as  well  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  These 
schemes  added  nothing  to  the  success  of  the  College  in 
'  See  below,  p.  293. 
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the  Schools,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  add  to  its  reputa- 
tion in  the  University — but  Jowett  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  purpose.  He  wished,  while  retaining 
the  efficiency  of  the  College,  to  extend  its  influence  as 
far  as  he  could.  'The  College  should  do  far  more  than 
it  has  done  hitherto;'  'we  are  not  doing  as  much  as 
we  ought  to  do  * — these  and  similar  expressions  were 
constantly  on  his  lips. 
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FHIKNDS    AND    BOOKS.       1878-1879 

(Aet.  6i-6a) 

Literary  work —Hospitality —Sir  S.  Northcote— 'George  Eliof— 
Schliemann'sdiscoverieB— Knight's  illness— J  owe  tt  at  West  Malvern— ' 
Undergraduatea'  ball  at  Ball  iol— Translation  of  Thucydides — Notes 
on  books;  on  Oxford  life  and  teaching— Plan  of  reading — Depression 
and  shyness —Women's  education — Letters, 

'TF  I  can  get  over  my  dread  of  the  sea  and  of  the  heat' 
-'-  — BO  Jowett  wrote  to  Morier  on  February  i6, 1878 — 
'  I  shall  come  to  eee  you  next  summer.  But  I  am  very 
anxious  to  keep  well  and  live  for  fifteen  years  longer,  in  order 
to  finish  my  works,  on  which  my  mind  gets  more  and  more  set 
every  year.  I  shall  have  made  a  mess  of  life  if  I  don't  accom- 
plish them.  And  this  makos  me  very  desirous  to  consider 
health  in  the  hrst  place.  I  shall  have  finished  the  translation 
with  not«a  of  Thucydides  and  tho  Politics  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ;  the  edition  of  the  Eepublic  will  be  finished  by 
Campbell.  Another  of  my  pupils  is  translating  Demosthenes  ; 
another  I  have  set  to  work  upon  Aristotle  ;  another  is  editing 
and  translatuig  Sophocles  and  will  go  on  to  Aeschylus.  That 
is  what  I  hope  to  get  done  in  my  lifetime  for  Greek  literature. 
The  time  for  minute  criticism  on  the  classics,  or  on  most  of 
them,  has  passed.  I  want  to  get  them  turned  into  English 
classics  and  sent  far  and  wide  through  the  world.  If  I  am 
spared  a  few  years  longer  I  shall  give  myself  wholly  to 
Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  gather  up  the  fragments 
and  add  to  them.  If  I  am  not  able  to  do  this,  I  shall  consider 
myself  to  have  failed.     You  will  think  all  this  too  ambitious, 
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and  so  it  is.     I  am  aware  that  I  shall  most  likely  be  cut  off  ii 
the  midst  of  it' 

Jowetts  desire  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  more 
entirely  to  finishing  these  lit«raiy  Labours  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  hia  habits  of  hospitality.  At 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  debatiug- 
hall  at  the  Union  (May,  1878),  a  number  of  old  members 
of  the  society  were  brought  to  Oxford,  and  among 
them  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  Jowett's  guest. 
After  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  was  over,  Jowett 
entertained  a  large  party  at  luncheon.  In  proposing 
Sir  Stafford's  health,  he  alluded  to  their  long  friendship, 
and  added,  'He  was  not  only  kind  but  he  was  always 
ready.  On  one  occasion  in  our  College  days,  when  he 
and  I  had  to  go  up  together  to  ask  some  favour  of  the 
Master  (Dr.  Jenkyns},  and  I  was  to  be  the  spokesman, 
he  said,  "  Do  remember  that  he  has  the  gout,  and  ask  after 
that  first." ' 


Another  guest,  whose  visits  always  gave  him  the 
greatest  pleasure,  was  '  George  Eliot.'  '  She  has  the 
cleverest  head,'  he  writes,  *  I  have  ever  known,  and  is 
the  gentlest,  kindest,  and  best  of  women.  She  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  every  subject  on  which  she  speaks. 
She  seems  to  me  just  right  about  philosophy,  quite  clear 
of  materialism,  women's  rights,  idealism,  &c,' 

He  asked  all  kinds  of  persons — men  and  women — t-o 
meet  her.  And  certainly  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
her  conversation.  Her  voice  was  low  and  soft,  yet  pene- 
trating, and  she  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  force  of 
conviction  which  compelled  attention.  Her  appearance 
at  this  time  was  very  striking.  In  her  features  she  was 
not  unlike  the  portraits  of  Savonarola ;  her  hair  was 
brought  forward  over  her  ears,  as  was  the  manner  thirty 
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or  forty  years  ago,  and  upon  it  she  wore  lace.  The 
head  looked  strong  and  massive.  Mr.  Lewes  was  very 
proud  of  her :  '  She,'  he  used  to  say  when  he  wished  to 
settle  a  disputed  matter, '  she  thinks  '  this  or  that. 

At  this  time  Schliemann  was  astonishing  the  world 
with  his  discoveries  at  Mycenae.  To  many  it  seemed 
that  the  Homeric  age  had  risen  from  the  grave  ;  the 
&oe8  of  the  heroes  who  fought  at  Troy  were  brought 
before  us,  and  with  a  little  exercise  of  the  imagination 
one  coold  realize  the  details  of  that '  piteous  '  scene  when 
Agamemnon  was  slanghtered  '  at  the  banquet  like  an 
ox  at  the  mangor.'  'We  have  only  to  suppose,'  said  a 
guest  at  Jowett's  table,  'that  Homer  changed  the  scene 
and  introduced  a  few  imaginary  details,  and  then  we 
need  have  no  doubt  that  these  corpses  which  have 
been  discovered  are  the  remains  of  Agamemnon  and 
his  men.'  '  Yes,'  replied  Jowett,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing attentively,  '  but  suppose  we  begin  with  a  totally 
different  set  of  suppositions.'  and  under  his  criticdsm 
the  fabric  melted  away.  He  was  not  attracted  by 
antiquarian  or  archaeological  researches,  and  would 
often  dwell  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  derived 
from  them '. 

The  summer  was  spent  at  Oxford  and  West  Malvern, 
and  in  visits  to  friends  in  Scotland ;  to  Wobum,  where 
he  met  Sir  H.  Bawlinson ;  to  Shrewsbury  in  con- 
nexion with  the  school,  for  which  new  buildings  were 
aboat  to  be  erected  ;  and  to  Clifton,  where  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  connecting  University  College  and 
the  Medical  School.  In  his  sanguine  way  he  had  looked 
forward  to  finishing  his  translation  of  Thncydides  and 

'  See  the  Eaea;  on  Inscriptions      of  a  Museum  of  Archaeology  in 
in  vol.  ii.  of  hie  Thucjdidea.    Yet      Oxford ;  see  belovr,  p.  213, 
be  BQpported  the  establish  ment 
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Aristotle's  PotUics  within  the  year.  But  an  unexpected 
disaster  occurred,  which  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  his 
literary  work.  His  secretary.  Matthew  Knight,  who  was 
not  only  a  secretary  but  helped  him  in  a  hundred  ways, 
fell  very  seriously  ill  of  lung  disease,  and  became  quite 
incapable  of  work.  During  the  Michaelmas  Term  Jowett 
arranged  for  him  to  stay  with  his  sister  at  Torquay ; 
and  in  the  next  year,  when  he  ha,d  somewhat  recovered, 
he  was  sent  to  Davos.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  undertake  any  active  work,  and  Indeed  he  never 
quite  returned  to  his  old  duties.  His  place  as  secretary 
was  taken  in  part  by  his  sister,  who  wrote  letters  for 
Jowett,  and  kept  hia  corrsspondenoe  in  order ;  but  the 
important  assistance  which  Enight  had  given  in  his 
literary  work,  Jowett  could  not  supply  in  any  adequate 
manner,  until  later,  when  P.  Fletcher  grew  up  to  be 
a  very  efficient  helper,  '  I  get  on  pretty  well,'  he  writes 
to  a  lady  who  offered  assistance  as  an  amanuensis ;  '  the 
youth  in  the  Library  helps  me  in  matters  purely 
mechanical  (he  is  very  punctual  and  good,  if  only  he 
wrote  a  better  hand}.'  But  his  dream  of  finishing 
his  translations  vanished :  '  I  am  going  to  print  Thucy- 
dides,'  he  writes;  'poor  Knight's  illness  makes  me 
give  up  the  Politics  for  the  present.  I  find  it  a  satis- 
factory work,  because  it  is  the  summing  up  of  so  much 
desultory  reading.  But  for  difficulty  I  believe  that  no 
book  equals  it.' 

Of  West  Malvern  he  could  never  have  too  much.  '  We 
were  very  sorry  to  leave  West  Malvern,'  he  writes, 
Sept.  6,  1B78  ; '  the  air  there  has  the  property  of  Falstaff's 
aherris  sack.  "  It  aacends  me  into  the  brain  ',"  and  fills 
it  with  all  sorts  of  conceits  and  fancies — this  air  of 
Oxford  is  very  dull  and  depressing.'  Of  these  Malvern 
'  a  Henry  IV,  i».  3. 
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days  I   have  the  following  descriptio 
Knight  :— 


from   Matthew 


'  The  Master  was  often  seen  at  his  best  during  these 
little  pnrtios  at  Malvern.  He  had  a  stock  ef  etuiies  to 
which  he  waa  constantly  adding,  and  which  he  told  with 
the  greatest  enjoyment.  I  remember  Mr.  B.  relating  a 
Seutch  story  at  table  of  a  minister  who  seeing  one  of  his 
congregation  asleep  brought  him  up  with  a  pause,  and  then 
holding  out  a  finger  said  solemnly,  "There'll  be  no  sleeping 
in  hell,  John  ; "  to  which  the  offender  retort«d,  "  Aye,  but 
itil  no  be  for  the  lack  of  ministers."  Jowett  was  very  much 
amused  with  this,  and  after  a  little  time  said,  "  Now,  B.,  let  ua 
have  another  story,  equally  good  and  equally  wicked  with  the 
last."  In  Scotch  stories  indeed  he  took  an  especial  delight, 
and  always  came  back  from  Scotland  with  a  new  store.  Some- 
times,  however,  he  would  be  distrait  and  weary,  and  sit  silent 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  leaving  us  to  our  own  devices  and 
only  interposing  an  occasional  remark  when  something  caught 
his  ear.  Once  when  we  were  talking  among  ourselves  about 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  last  I  happened  to  say  that  "it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  more  about  the  real  character  of  the 
people,"  he  roused  himself  at  this,  and  observed  in  his  quick 
way,  "  Oh,  much  like  ourselves,  I  expect,  only  dirtier  in  theirl 
habits."  But  in  general  he  treated  us  in  the  Socratic  manner, 
ftnd  often  contrived  to  elicit  from  us  a  good  deal  more  thnn 

I  was  ever  in  us.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  Mould  argue  a  question 
contrary  to  his  own  convictions,  either  in  a  dialectical  spirit  or 
in  order  to  put  our  opinions  to  the  test.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  good  conversation,  and  would  sometimea  say, 
half  apologetically,  "  I  wish  that  I  had  bad  some  one  to  point 
out  my  mistakes  when  I  was  your  age."  At  times  his  rebukes 
were  of  what  Bosnvell  would  call  an  "  overwhelming  character. *■ 
Once,  for  instance,  when  on  his  way  to  Clifton,  I  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Tewkesbury.  The  quaint  old-world  town  seemed 
asleep  in  the  summer  sunshine,  and  after  we  had  walked  about 
Bome  time,  I  rashly  ventured  to  say,  "  I  believe  that  there  are 
more  dogs  than  people  in  the  streets  this  morning."  He 
instantly  awoke  from  his  reverie  and  replied,    "If  you  have 
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nothing  more  sensible  to  observe,  you  had  better  be  silent 
altogether." 

'He  rarely  failed  to  go  to  the  village  church  on  Sunday 
mornings,  or  sometimes,  for  a  change,  to  the  Priory  Church  at 
Great  Malvem,  and  he  was  pleased  if  we  accompanied  him, 
although  he  did  not  mention  the  subject.  He  once  gave  me 
a  characteristic  piece  of  advice  ;  "  Always  read  the  best  poets, 
and  keep  up  a  Habit  of  regular  attendance  at  church." ' 

In  the  Summer  Term  of  1879  the  Balliol  boat  was 

one©  more  head  of  the  river.  Jowett  was  delighted,  and 
wished  the  event  to  be  celebrated  in  some  worthy  manner. 
The  ordinary  '  Bump  supper '  which  is  given  on  these 
occasions  seemed  inadequate,  and  if  carried  to  excess 
such  festivities  are  perhaps  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  Squibs  and  bonfires  had  not  yet 
become  the  rage,  nor  is  Balliol  Garden  very  well  fitted 
for  such  savagery.  It  was  proposed  that  there  should  ba 
a  dance  in  Hall.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  Jowett 
more.  The  'dons'  had  had  their  entertainment  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Hall ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  the 
imdergraduates  should  have  their  entertainment  too. 
They  would  feel  more  at  home  in  College  when  they 
bad  invited  their  sisters  and  cousins  to  see  them,  and  all 
would  cherish  the  recollection  of  the  first  dance  given  in 
the  new  Hall.  From  one  source  only  did  objections 
come.  Woollcombe,  who  still  resided  in  C!ollege,  though 
he  took  no  part  in  the  Tutorial  work,  raised  his  voice  in 
protest.  He  was  about  to  leave  Oxford,  and  perhaps  he 
was  glad  to  escape  firom  the  changes  that  were  coming. 
The  introduction  of  married  Fellows  was  a  moat  un- 
welcome change.  '  I  have  seen,'  he  said,  on  returning 
from  a  dinner  at  another  College,  'what  I  should  have 
thought  impossible — ladies  coming  into  the  Common 
Room.'      And     now    he    maintained     that    a    Collegi 
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vas  not  the  place  for  sucli  an  entertainment  as  was 
proposed:  'A  ball — attachments— matchmaking — match- 
making in  College — most  inappropriate.' 

As  soon  as  the  arrangements  of  the  Term  allowed — on 
June  13— the  Hall  was  prepared  to  receive  the  dancers. 
The  old  Hall,  or  Library,  was  turned  into  a  supper-room, 
and  the  two  were  connected  by  a  covered  way,  lined  with 
flowers  and  plants.  The  undergraduates  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunity,  dancing  tiU  four  o'clock.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  youngest  person  there,  boy  or  girl, 
however  successiUl  in  securing  the  partner  most  desired, 
enjoyed  the  dance  more  than  Jowett  himself.  He 
wandered  from  the  Hall  to  the  supper-room,  and  &om 
the  supper-room  to  the  Hall,  his  face  beaming  with 
delight.  He  had  a  word  for  every  one  and  entered 
fully  into  the  mood  of  the  moment.  When  some  one 
spoke  of  going  home — it  was  close  on  three  o'clock — '  Go 
home  I '  he  cried  ;  '  it  is  not  time  to  think  of  going  home 
yet."  The  whole  night  long  he  never  flagged ;  Sir 
Boger  de  Coverley  himself  could  not  have  done  more 
to  promote  the  gaiety  and  happiness  of  all  around  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Vacation,  after  entertain- 
ing hia  guests  at  Commemoration — and  among  them 
Turguenieff,  the  B-ussian  novelist,  who  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.O.L.^he  retired  to  Brill,  a  village 
about  twelve  miles  from  Oxibrd,  to  complete  the  trans- 
lation of  Thucydides.  Before  he  left,  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  last  touches  were  given  to  the  work,  and  in  the 
following  October  the  printing  was  finished.  The  trans- 
lation was  only  a  third  part  of  the  work  which  Jowett 
contemplated,  but  it  was  his  way  to  print  part  of  a  book 
long  before  the  whole  was  finished,  a  plan  which  sometimes 
involved  himself  and  his  printer  in  some  trouble.    He 
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'■  hoped  to  break  tha  neck  of  the  remaining  portions  in 
another  six  months,'  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  From 
Brill  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  as  follows  :— 

•June  30,  1879. 

*  I  am  at  Brill,  a  village  near  Oxford,  working  at  Thucydides 
with  Mr.  Forbes,  but  return  to  Oxford  on  Thursday, 

'  We  were  very  sorry  not  to  have  you  at  Commemoration. 
M.  de  Turguenieff  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  at  the  honour 
which  was  conferred  an  him,  not  least  at  the  red  gown  of  the 
D.C.L.,  which  Smith'  aod  others  subscribed  and  bought  for 
him.  He  gave  a  terrible  account  of  Russia :  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight  thousand  of  the  best  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
in  prison  or  on  their  way  to  Siberia — constitutionalists  turning 
nihilists  in  their  despair.     He  seemed  to  see  no  ray  of  hope.' 

Jowett  always  apoke  of  the  translation  of  Thucydides 
as  the  most  difBcult  task  which  he  ever  nndertook.  He 
began  it  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  translation 
of  Plato  in  1871,  and  completed  the  first  draft  in  1872. 
He  took  it  up  again  in  1875  on  completing  the  revision  of 
Plato,  and  hoped  to  finish  it  in  a  year ;  but  four  years 
elapsed  before  he  brought  it  to  an  end.  His  progress  had 
been  impeded  partly  by  taking  up  Aristotle's  Politics  along 
with  Thucydides,  and  partly  by  the  illness  of  Matthew 
Knight,  but  perhaps  more  than  all  by  his  own  increasing 
fastidiousness.  The  delay  greatly  affected  the  course  of 
his  life's  work.  The  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics  was 
still  unfinished  when  he  became  involved  in  the  duties  of 
the  Vice -Chancellorship,  after  which  his  health  broke 
down,  and  when  he  recovered,  the  final  revision  of  Plato 
absorbed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Released  tor  a  time  from  the  burden  of  Thucydides,  ho 
felt  himself  free  to  wander  at  will  to  any  subject  which 
attracted  him.    A  note-book  is  begun  at  Hurstboame 
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July  15,  and  finished  at  West  Malvern  August  3  ; 
another  is  begun  August  27  at  Balliol ;  and  a  third  is 
begun  at  Wobum  October  14,  and  finished  December  31. 
In  these  he  records  from  time  to  time  his  thoughts  on 
books,  on  Oxford  life  and  teaching,  and  other  subjects 
which  were  never  long  absent  from  his  mind. 

Among  his  favourite  books  was  the  De  Imitatione  I 
Christi.  It  took  rank  with  Baxter's  Saints'  Kest,  St. 
Augustine's  Confessions,  and  Bunyan's  Grace  Aboundingji 
among  what  he  sometimes  called  Sunday  books.  He  now 
read  it  once  more,  making  notes,  of  which  I  quote  a  few : — 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  exaggerated  books  of  piety,  resting 
upon  no  knowledge  of  human  life,  can  really  do  good.  They 
neither  enlarge,  nor  elevate,  nor  liberalize  men's  views  of 
religion.  They  demand  a  perpetual  strain  on  the  mind. 
A  man  b  never  to  Bay,  "Thank  Ood  for  guiding  me  in 
innocence  through  the  day,"  but,  ''Forgive  me  for  all  my 
best  deeds."  This  tends  to  obliterate  all  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong. 

'Would  it  be  possible  to  combine  in  a  manual  of  piely 
religious  fervour  with  perfect  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  ?  This  has  never  been  attempted  and  would  be  a  work 
worthy  of  a  great  religious  genius. 

'  la  it  possible  to  feel  a  personal  attachment  to  Christ  such 
as  IB  prescribed  by  Thomas  h  KenLpis?  I  think  that  it  is 
impossible  and  contrary  to  liumun  nature  that  we  should  be 
able  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  on  a  person  scarcely  known 
to  us.  who  lived  i,8t»  years  ago.  But  there  might  be  such 
a  passionate  longing  and  yearning  for  goodness  and  truth. 
The  personal  Christ  might  become  the  ideal  Christ,  and  this 
would  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  goodueas. 

'The  debasement  of  the  individual  before  the  Divine  Being 
is  really  a  sort  of  Pantheism,  so  far  that  in  the  moral  world 
Ood  is  everything  and  man  nothing.  But  man  thus  debased 
before  God  is  no  proper  or  rational  worshipper  of  Him.  There 
is  a  want  of  proportion  in  this  sort  of  religion.  God  who  is 
everything  is  not  really  so  much  as  if  He  allowed  the  moat 
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exalted  &ee  sgeacies  to  exlat  BJtle  by  side  with  Him.    The 
I   greater  the  beings  under  Him,  the  greater  He  is. 
I        '  Is  it  possible  for  me,  perhaps  ten  years  hence,  to  write  a  new 

Thomas  k  Eempia,   going  as  deeply  into  the  foundations  of 
I    hnman  life,  and  yet  not  revolting  the  common  sense  of  the 

nineteenth  century  by  hia  violent  contrast  between  this  world 
I  and  another?' 

From  the  De  Imitathne  Christi  he  went  on  to 
Wordsworth,  of  whose  poems  he  had  a  very  liigh  opinion. 
I  once  asked  him  whether  "Wordsworth's  merits  were  not 
being  exaggerated.  '  No,'  he  replied, '  at  his  best  he  is  so 
extraordinarily  good.' 

'Have  begun  reading  Wordsworth  of  an  evening,"  he  notes, 
October,  1879.  "  The  Lyrical  poems — "  We  are  Seven,"  "  Lesson 
to  Fathers, "  "  Star  Gazers  " — are  many  of  them  poor.  "  Lucy 
Grey"  and  "The  Pet  Lamb"  better,  but  the  subject  is 
inadequate :  too  ordinary. 

•The  narratives  of  "The  Brothers,"  "  Euth,"  "Michael"  are 
wonderfully  touching,  though  taken  from  ordinary  life.  Words- 
worth's great  merit  is  that  he  deepens  and  almpltfes  the 
affections— that  every  word  is  right  and  true  in  feeling,  if 
sometimes  childish  and  exaggerated.  Yet  he  seems  to  me  not 
to  see  that  idealism  must  rise  into  a  higher  and  greater  world. 

'  He  is  not  artistic  in  the  sense  in  which  Tennyson  is  artistic. 
He  dues  uot  make  the  difientnt  parts  of  a  poem  all  bear  upon 
the  whole. 

' "  Uichael  "  really  affects  me  with  a  desire  to  persevere  in 
old  age,  when  perhaps  the  brain  will  be  as  feeble  as  the  old 
man's  arms.  Yet  the  story  is  disappointing.  Why  is  the  son 
to  be  a  felon  ? 

'  No  poet  has  done  so  much  as  Wordsworth  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind. 

'  I  doubt  whether  nature  can  really  supply  all  the  comfort 
which  he  supposes.  The  constant  reflection  on  nature  is  forced, 
like  the  constant  thought  about  art.  Nature  has  its  proper 
place  in  Shakespeare  because  a  subordinate  place.  Tou  cannot 
be  constantly  watching  clouds,  or  listening  to  winds,  or  catching 
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the  song  of  birds.     For  a  moment  they  give  us  repose. 
the  animal  onjoytnent  of  the  air  and  light  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  tlie  refreshment  of  our  spirits.     It  is  not  merely  being 
in  the  air.  but  being  aJso  alone  which  for  a,  time  comforts  us.' 

What  he  conceived  to  be  the  poet's  trne  mission  he 
has  told  us  in  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Gorgias: — 

'  True  poetry  is  the  remembrance  of  youth,  of  love,  the 
embodiment  in  words  of  the  happiest  and  holiest  moments  of 
life,  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  man,  of  the  greatest  deeds  of 
the  past.  The  poet  of  the  future  may  return  to  his  greater 
calling  of  the  prophet  or  teacher ;  indeed  we  hardly  know 
what  may  not  be  effected  for  the  human  race  by  a  better  use 
of  the  poetical  and  imaginative  faculty.  The  reconciliation  of 
poetry,  as  of  religion,  with  truth,  may  still  be  possible.  Neither 
is  the  element  of  pleasure  to  be  excluded.  For  when  we 
substitute  a  higher  pleasure  for  a  lower  we  raise  men  in  the 
scale  of  existence.' 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jowett  placed  so  great 
a  value  on  the  best  poetry,  on  the  works  of  Aeschylus — 
the  '  godlike  Aeschylus '  as  he  called  him-  -and  Sophocles, 
of  Goethe  and  "Wordsworth.  Of  poetry  which  falls 
short  of  this  high  vocation  he  speaks  with  strong 
condemnation : — 

■  It  is,  in  Plato's  language,  a  flattery,  a  sophistry,  a  strain,  in 
wbiuh,  without  any  serious  purpose,  the  poet  lends  wings  to 
his  fancy  and  exhibits  his  gifts  of  language  and  metre.  .  .  . 
Such  an  one  ministers  to  the  weaker  side  of  human  nature ; 
he  idealizes  the  sensual :  be  sings  the  strain  of  love  in  the  latest 
fashion  ;  instead  of  raising  men  above  themselves  he  brings 
them  back  to  the  "  tyranny  of  the  many  masters  "  from  which 
all  his  life  long  a  good  man  has  been  praying  tu  be  delivered. 
Though  we  are  not  going  to  banish  the  poets,  how  can  we 
suppose  that  such  uttisrances  have  any  healing  or  Hfe-giving 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men '  ? ' 

'  Plato,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
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Poeta  were  among  his  dearest  friends ;  yet  he  said, 
■  If  a  poet  came  to  Balliol,  we  could  never  hold  him '." 

Jowett  had  now  resided  in  Oxford  for  more  than  forty 
years,  during  which  he  had  closely  watched  the  moods  of 
Oxford  life,  and  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  University— changes  in  which  he  had  played  a  great 
part — and  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  He  would  some- 
times compare  the  old  and  the  new,  and  endeavour  to 
strike  a  balance  between  them.  On  the  whole  the  gain 
had  been  great.  The  studies  pursaed  were  more  various 
and  better  organized  :  the  Tutors  were  more  active ;  more 
work  was  done ;  more  Scholarships  were  given  away,  and 
thej'  were  of  greater  value.  Many  restrictions  had  been 
removed ;  no  t«st  was  required  on  taking  a  degree ;  and 
most  of  the  Fellowships  were  open.  Society  had  outgrown 
the  Common  Room,  and  Tutors  married  as  well  as  Pro- 
fessors and  Heads  of  Houses.  But  something  had  also 
been  lost,  and  tendencies  began  to  show  themselves  in 
the  teaching  with  which  Jowett  had  little  sympathy. 
'  There  is  greater  discontent,'  he  obsert-es,  '  in  Oxford  now 
than  formerly;'  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
younger  men,  on  whom  he  is  severe ; — 

'  They  want  to  marry,  and  they  have  no  money.  They 
want  to  write,  and  have  no  originality.  They  want  to  be 
scholars,  and  have  no  industiy.  They  want  to  be  fine  gentle- 
men, and  are  deficient  in  manners.  When  they  have  families 
they  wiJl  be  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  provide  for 
them.  Many  of  them  have  the  fretfulaess  of  parvenus,  and 
will  always  have  this  unfortunate  temper  of  mind.' 

Other   evils   were   the   keenness    of    the    competition 

between  the  Colleges ;  the  want  of  idealism, '  by  which  the 

very  life  is  taken  out  of  youth  '^-cynicism,  sham  research, 

and  pseudo-metaphysics, '  which  give  great  influence  to  the 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  328. 
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profesaorB  of  them,  bat  are  ruinous  in  the  long  run,  and 
lead  to  attacks  on  the  examination  system,  which  is 
beginning  to  be  discredited.' 

In  the  recent  development  of  lecturing  which  waa 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  catechetical  teaching,  he 
saw  grave  defects. 

■  The  present  t«Bching  at  Oxford  is,'  he  says — 

'  I.  Utterly  bad  for  the  students. 

'a  Mere  reading  to  students. 
'  But  on  the  other  hand — 

'  I.  It  is  fluttering  to  the  teacher. 

'  3.   It  enables  him  to  pursue  his  own  studies. 

'The  want  of  the  private  Tutor  is  greatly  felt  now:  the 
only  way  of  doing  without  him,  which  will  be  of  any  use 
to  the  student,  is  for  the  public  Tutor  to  become  a  private 
Tutor '. 

'  There  are  fundamental  errors  in  teaching,  as  there  are  in 
many  other  things,  which  are  not  perceived  because  the  good 
administration  of  u  bad  system  often  blinds  us  to  its  in* 
herent  evUs. 

'  Hardly  any  good  is  done  except  by  dragging  out  through 
the  mouth  what  has  found  a  way  into  the  mind.  The  chaos 
of  ideas  has  to  be  moulded  by  every  one  in  his  own  fashion.' 

In  another  place  he  says ; — 

'  Teaching  should  be  in  good  taste ;  should  keep  up  the 
attention  and  call  out  the  sympathy  of  the  pupils  ;  should  be 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Lecturer  and  also  of  the  pupils  ; 
should  reproduce  the  mind  of  the  teacher  through  the  mouth 
of  the  pupils  ;  should  create  independence  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupils ;  should  create  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  pupils  ; 
must  be  original  and  suggestive,  and  at  any  rate  clear  and 
lively.  The  Lecturer  should  always  be  thinking  about  hia 
lecture ;  and  in  spoken  lectures  he  should  recapitulate  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Good  teaching  should  make  it  easier 
to  acquire  knowledge,  and  it  should  test  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.' 

'  Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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At  the  close  of  tie  year  he  drew  np  once  more  &  table 
oi'  the  works  which  he  had  in  prospect,  and  the  dates  at 
which  he  hoped  to  finish  them.  He  also  made  a  list 
of  the  books  which  he  wonld  read  in  1880,  and  even  of 
the  days  to  be  given  to  each.  Homer  is  to  be  read  in 
twenty-four  days ;  Hesiod  in  six ;  Poetae  Lyrici  in  four- 
teen ;  the  Fragments  of  the  Greek  Historians  in  ten ; 
Herodotos  in  eighteen ;  Aristophanes  in  twenty-two ; 
the  Comic  Fragments  in  ten;  Antiphon,  Isocrates,  &c., 
in  twenty.  This  makes  124  days,  and  100  more  were 
to  be  consumed  in  reading — Demosthenes  (twenty  days), 
the  later  Greek  writers  (twenty  days),  and  Aristotle 
(sixty  days).  Besides  this  he  would  write  four  printed 
pages  every  day,  which  by  the  end  of  April  would 
make  up  a  volume  of  400  pages.  The  Politics  were  to 
be  printed  in  May  and  June  ;  the  introduction  to  Thucy- 
didea  completed  about  September ;  and  that  to  Aristotle 
abont  December  i. 

From  the  tone  of  many  of  the  notes  written  at  this  time 
it  appears  that  Jowett  was  in  a  depressed  state,  and  felt 
more  keenly  than  usual  the  diiEculties  which  arose  from 
the  shyness  of  his  disposition.  Many  of  his  pupils,  and 
even  his  older  friends,  will  remember  how  silent  he  was 
at  times.  He  would  ask  you  to  wine  or  to  take  a  walk 
with  him,  and  the  time  would  pass  away  with  a  fiew 
disjointed  remarks.  You  might  start  one  subject  after 
another,  but  there  was  no  cordial  response.  And  some- 
times, even  in  the  full  flow  of  conversation,  he  wonld 
suddenly  freeze  up  on  the  arrival  of  some  acquaintance 
who  was  not  congenial.  Often,  no  doubt,  he  was  too 
weary  to  talk  well,  and  preferred  not  to  talk  at  all ;  and 
now  and  then  he  may  have  been  intentionally  silent  in 
order  to  draw  out  his  companion,  but  in  a  great  measure 
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his  silence  was  due  to  a  natural  shyness  which  he  never  T 

shook  o£F',  ' 

On  this  subject  an  old  pupil  ^  of  hia  writes  to  me : — 

'  When  I  dined  with  him  I  noticed  that  his  oldest  Mends 
used  to  talk  round  about  him,  across  hi'i,  or  anyhow,  and 
that  he  was  always  at  his  best  when  he  awoke  out  of  liis  deep 
attention  and  poked  piua  into  their  Bide§  (I  write  metaphori- 
cally) or  quickly  flashed  his  bull's-eye  lantern  on  them.  He 
was  seldom  more  than  "  the  third  party  intervening,"  I  also 
suspect,  though  I  do  not  know,  that  those  who  most  enjoyed 
solitary  talks  and  walks  with  him  either  studied  what  they 
hod  to  say  beforehand,  or  else  were  themselves  spontaneously 
gushing  fountains  of  e|>eech  such  us  crave  a  hearer  and  occa- 
sional critic,  and  not  one  of  their  own  kind.  Such  at  least  was 
my  impression  aft«r  reading  Swinburne's  recollections  and 
&om  what  other  friends  of  mine  have  told  me.  A  disciple  of 
Socrates,  he  valued  speech  more  highly  than  any  other  gift; 
yet  he  was  always  hampered  by  a  conscious  imperfection  and 
by  a  difficulty  in  sustaining  and  developuig  his  thoughts  in 
society.     Such  was  my  diagnosis  of  hia  manner.' 

There  may  also  have  been  other  reaaona  for  depression. 
The  struggle  through  which  he  had  passed,  the  disappoint- 
ments  of  some  of  hia  peraonal  ambitions,  the  solitary  life 
which  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  lead,  if  he  would 
not  give  up  his  chosen  work — all  theae  things  were  now 
telling  upon  him.  He  had  won  his  battle,  but  at  some 
cost.  And  as  the  evening  of  life  came  on,  and  he 
began  to  reckon  its  gains  and  losses,  he  felt  for  a  time 
somewhat  chilled  and  thrown  back  upon  himself. 


The  question  of  women's  edacation  has  been  taken  up 

more  than  once  in  Oxford.     In  1865  a  scheme  of  lectures 

and  classes  for  women  was  organized,  and  lectures  were 

given   by    Mr.   Pattison,   the    late    Rector    of    Lincoln. 

'  Cf.  »ol.  L  p.  107.  *  Mr.  J.  D.  Rogera 
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Mr.  W.  Sidgwick.  and  others,  and  in  1873  a  similar 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  a  committee  of  ladies. 
But  in  1878,  on  the  snggestion  of  the  late  Professor 
Rolleston,  an  association  for  the  education  of  women 
was  formed  with  a  view  to  more  permanent  arrange- 
ments, A  committee  was  appointed,  subscriptions  were 
collected  to  meet  expenses  —  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Pattisoni  giving  £roo — and  a  further  sum  was  guaranteed 
if  needed.  By  October,  1879,  a  scheme  of  lectures  had 
been  arranged  and  iorty-six  students  were  attending 
them.  Two  Halls  had  been  opened.  Lady  Margaret 
Hall  and  Somerville  Hall,  and  two  Scholarships  awarded. 
The  movement  was  now  fairly  set  on  foot,  and  it  has 
continued  to  prosper. 

Jowett  took  no  active  part  in  promoting  the  education 
of  women,_  though  he  was  one  of  the  guarantors  of 
additional  funds  for  the  Colleges  at  Oxford,  and  remained 
so  till  his  death.  And  some  years  later — 1886 — he  mate- 
rially assisted  the  association  by  delivering  two  lectures 
on  Johnson  and  Boswell  in  Batliol  Hall  for  its  benefit". 
He  doubted  whether  it  was  wise  to  establish  Colleges 
for  women  at  the  Universities  or  to  allow  women  to  enter 
into  competitive  examination  with  men.  He  wished  toj 
eee  home  life  and  education  going  on  together,  each  in-  ■ 
fluencing  the  other ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  f 
object  which  he  had  in  establishing  the  College  at  Bristol. 
His  views  are  expressed  in  a  letter,  written  as  far  back  as 
1873,  to  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley : — 

'  I  am  doubtful  about  the  plan  of  your  College '  in  following 
the  Cambridge  esamiuations  so  closely.  It  is  not  my  ideal 
of  a  good  educatioD  for  women.  I  should  fear  that  the  work 
was  too  hard  for  them,  and  that  they  would  sooa  be  discouraged 
by  being  brought  Into  an   unequal  competition  with  men. 


I 


'  See  below,  p.  290. 
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I  should  like  them  to  have  a  little  really  hard  work,  such  a« 
philosoph}-.  or  mathematics,  or  Oroek  or  Latin,  and  a  great 
deal  of  lighter  work. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  of  any  importance  that  you  should 
retain  the  Little  Go  if  the  ladies  wish  to  have  it  given  up. 
But  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  well  trained  in 
arithmetic.  And  I  think  that  you  would  find  regular  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  Term  very  useful.' 

But  as  the  movement  grew  and  some  of  the  fears  which 
be  had  entertained  turned  out  to  be  groundless,  Jowett 
felt  himself  more  in  sympathy  with  it,  After  reading 
a  paper  which  Lady  Stanley  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century*,  he  wrot«  a  recantation  to  her: — 

'  I  have  been  reading  your  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
with  very  great  interest.  It  seems  to  me  extremely  well 
written,  and  from  its  excellent  spirit  likely  to  promote  the 
cause  which  you  have  at  heart  and  for  which  you  have  done  so 
much.  I  like  the  old  tag  of  Cicero  at  the  end,  which  from 
a  lady's  pen  comes  with  a  new  grace  and  meaning. 

'I  think  that  you  have  converted  me  to  your  cause— at 
least  more  than  I  ever  was  before,  I  do  not  doubt  that  what 
you  have  been  doing  is  thoroughly  useful  and  valuable.  But  1 
I  still  incline  to  believe  tliat  as  men  and  women  differ,  their 
education  should  differ  in  some  particulars,  and  that  the  . 
average  woman  cannot  with  advantage  to  herself  work  as  ' 
much  intellectually  as  the  average  man.  My  chief  objection 
used  to  be,  nut  to  women's  Colleges,  but  to  the  institution 
of  them  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  quite  own  that  my 
objections  have  not  been  justified  by  the  result  at  Cambridge 
as  far  as  I  know,  and  probably  there  would  have  been  much 
greater  difficulty  in  establishing  them  elsewhere. 

'So  I  recant  the  indifference  which  I  showed  to  your  work  ; 
and  when  I  have  given  you  a  small  sum  of  money  by  wny 
of  petianee,  which  I  will  do  in  the  course  of  the  year  (these 
bad  times  affect  me  like  everybody  else),  I  expect  to  be  for- 
given. Your  article  leaves  in  my  mind  such  a  pleasant 
'  'Fenonal  Recollections  of  Women's  Education,'  1879. 
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n  (may  I  say?)  of  the  writer,  because  it  shows  that 
you  have  really  and  naturally  felt  the  wants  of  women  in 
another  sphere  of  life.  And  I  hope  that  you  may  yet  b6 
spared  many  years  to  see  the  cause  which  you  hare  taken  up 
so  generously  win  at  last. 

'The  old  days  which  I  used  to  spend  with  yuu  at  Alderley 
always  se«m  to  me  among  the  happiest  of  my  life. ' 

Bat  I  believe  that  hia  conversion  was  skin-deep  only. 
He  never  became  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  almost  nervously  anxious  about 
the  difficulties  which  might  arise  from  the  competition 
of  men  and  women  in  the  race  of  life.  In  all  that  con- 
cerned the  relation  of  the  sexes  he  was  most  unwilling 
to  change  the  ordinary  rules,  though  he  was  far  from 
regarding  them  as  perfect.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
passages  in  the  introductions  to  the  Republic  and  Pkaednts 
of  Plato,  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  subject.  Yet  he 
refused  to  join  in  the  popular  condemnation  of  those 
who  came  forward  to  assert  in  an  unconventional 
manner  the  claims  of  women.  He  was  indignant  at 
the  treatment  which  Mrs.  Besant  received  in  court  when 
her  case  was  being  tried.  '  She  is  not  an  obscene  woman,' 
he  said,  'and  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  such.'  And 
when  the  outcry  was  loudest  against  Mr.  Stead,  he 
merely  observed.  'I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man.' 
It  is  said  also  that  he  was  taken  to  task  for  asking 
'  George  Eliot '  to  his  house,  but  he  turned  upon  his  clerical 
critic  with  the  rejoinder :  '  Do  yon  ask  these  questions 
as  a  Christian  or  as  a  man  of  the  world  ? ' 


LETTERS,  1878-1879. 


To  Sib  Henbt  Tayloh. 

I  like  '  notee  of  life  ' '  when  they  come  &om  genuine  obseiTti- 
tioQ,  and  always  wonder  there  is  so  little  of  this  communicatioa 
and  experience  iu  the  world.  Why  should  not  a  young  niaa 
b«  put  in  possession  from  the  first  of  many  things,  which 
ho  slowly  and  painfully  acquires  ?  I  know  the  world  now 
to  some  extent,  but  I  often  wonder  to  think  how  utterly 
ignorant  I  wtts  of  the  character  and  motives  of  people  when 
I  began  life. 

To  Dean  Stanley. 

OxpoBD,  Man  5<  1^- 

Thank  you  about  the  sermon,  I  will  preach,  if  it  suits  you, 
on  Sunday,  June  30,  the  first  Sunday  after  the  end  of  Term. 

What  you  say  is  true  about  the  younger  generation.  In 
your  family  there  were  several  distinguished  persons.  I  always 
fee)  a  great  sadness  about  those  who  are  gone.  Nothing  o 
back  to  me  oftener  than  the  recollection  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  slowly  dropped  off  in  about  fifteen  years,  their 
intense  affection  for  me  and  for  one  another.  It  is  difScuIt 
to  realize  as  you  get  older  that  there  is  a  younger  generation 
with  the  same  hopes  and  feelings  still. 

I  have  been  reading  a  work  of  yours  a  good  deal  during 
the  last  fortnight — the  Lif«  of  Arnold — which  always  catches 
hold  of  me  when  I  take  it  up  again.  If  you  had  never 
written  any  book  but  that  you  would  have  conferred  an  in- 
estimable benefit  on  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  whose  pro- 
fession has  been  quite  idealized  by  it.  There  were  weak  points 
in  Arnold  and  his  friends  intellectually,  but  in  that  one  respect 
of  inspiring  others  with  ideals,  there  has  been  no  one  like  him 
in  modern  times. 


^  The  title  of  a  book  privately  printed  by  Sir  H.  Taylor 

VOL.    H.  M 
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To  Db.  Gbeenhill. 

Balliol.  College, 

May  24.  t&78. 
I  tbink  it  is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  Socrates  suffered 
for  'affirming  the  unity  of  God.'  He  suffered  (i)  according; 
to  the  indictment,  because  he  was  believed  to  disown  the 
gods  of  the  city,  and  to  worship  other  deities,  and  because 
he  corrupted  the  youth;  (a I  he  suffered  in  reality  'because 
he  was  such  a  bore '  and  had  become  intolerable  to  the 
Athenian  democracy.  The  only  real  authorities  which  throw 
light  on  the  subject  are  the  Apohgg  and  Eulhgphro,  and  the 
Mi-morabilia,  especially  the  first  few  chapters. 

To  THE  Lady  ABBBCROMBy. 

West  Malvern, 

AuguM  4, 

The  report  about  the  Vice-Chan  cellorehip  turns  out  to  be 
a  mistake ;  one  of  the  Heads  who  had  originally  refused  has 
retracted  his  refusal.  .  .  .  But  there  is  nothing  to  complai 
and  tliough  for  some  reasons  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hold 
the  office,  it  would  have  been  a  great  hindrance  to  my  writing, 
which,  as  I  get  older,  I  feel  to  be  the  main  work  of  life. 

It  pleases  me  to  see  that  you  have  such  strong  intereets  both 
in  literatui-e  and  art.  I  believe  that  anybody  may  indetinit«ly 
improve  themselves  by  reading  attentively  the  works  of  great 
writers  ;  and  I  sometimes  wonder  that  ladies,  who  have  often 
so  much  leisure,  do  not  become  students.  They  might  begin 
by  reading  the  best  novels  and  the  best  poems  in  different 
languages,  and  I  do  not  object,  if  they  have  a  liking  for  it, 
to  their  having  a  taste  for  philosophy.  The  cai-eful  study  of 
the  Bible,  or  a  part  of  it,  not  in  the  goody  Evangelical  way. 
but  n'ith  the  view  of  making  out  its  real  meaning,  is  of  great 
value  and  interest  Then  there  is  another  kind  of  study, 
the  study  of  the  world  and  human  nature,  which  is  quite 
endless,  if  a  person  only  knows  how  to  observe  and  has  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Do  you  read  the  Nineteenth  Century  1    There  is  a  very  in- 
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structive  article  called  'The  Friends  of  the  Foreigner.'  It 
Beeme  to  me  that  Liberals  have  been,  speaking  roughly,  right 
in  their  home  policy  almost  always,  and  the  Conservatives 
wrong ;  and  that  the  opposite  is  true  of  their  foreign  policy 
respectively — yet  one  cannot  defend  the  Holy  Alliance. 

There  is  also  an  article  on  India  by  Miss  Nightingale,  which 
forces,  I  think  rightly,  on  the  mind  of  the  public  all  from 
which  they  would  naturally  turn  away.  To  me  it  has  always 
been  very  striking  that  one  woman  in  the  country,  regardless 
of  herself  or  of  public  opinion,  should  be  passionately  absorbed 
in  the  state  of  hospitals,  in  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  in  the 
Indian  peasantry  and  their  sufferings.  I  never  knew  any  one 
except  her,  in  whom  public  feelings  are  far  stronger  than 
private  ones. 

To  THE  Countess  op  Wemy8s. 

OxFOHD,  September  6,  187a 
I  like  the  recollection  of  the  place  and  of  your  children,  and 
of  all  the  kindness  which  I  have  received  there.  I  do  not  talk 
to  you  about  the  past  because  it  has  receded  into  the  distance, 
though  I  know  that  it  can  never  Ije  forgotten  by  you.  But  it 
pleases  me  to  see  that  although  so  much  has  been  taken  away 
you  have  still  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  to  be  proud 
of.  After  having  had  greater  sorrows  than  almost  any  one, 
I  still  think  you  happy,  though  not  in  the  way  the  world  calls 
hftppiiiess. 

I  hope  that  you  do  not  undervalue  life,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done,  but  that  you  take  care  of  yourself  for  the  sake 
of  others.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  think  that  we  should 
be  resigned  to  live  or  die,  but  rather  that  we  should  kick  and 
struggle  and  determine  to  live  as  long  as  we  can.  For  however 
long  we  live,  vre  shall  feel  at  the  last  that  we  have  not  got  half 
the  things  into  life  that  we  ought  to  have  done. 

To  THE  Lady  Abkhchomby. 

Edisbubgh, 

September  9,  1878. 

I  greatly  commend  for   speaking  at  a   flower  show 

As    the    late    Lord    Palmerston    said   to    Dizzy,    '  What   the 
u  2 
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d could  he  find  to  say  to  them  ? '     Exc«pt  speaking  at  a 

wedding  break^t,  which  is  indeed  a  similar  kind  of  entei^ 
tAirrnient.  I  can  imagine  nothing  harder.  The  greater  the 
dtlRculty  the  greater  the  merit. 

To  THE  Countess  of  Wemtss. 

OxPOKD,  Oetober  30.  1878. 

If,  as  you  seem  to  think,  it  ia  probable  that  your  illnesa 
will  not  get  better,  then  we  must  make  tiie  most  of  whftt 
remains  It  is  a  great  thing  in  the  later  years  oi  life  to 
take  a  look  round  and  see  that  everything  which  can  be  done 
for  every  member  of  a  family  has  been  done :  children, 
senants,  dependents,  villagers.  To  accomplish  this  requires 
a  great  deal  of  teeling  and  understanding  of  character.  There 
could  be  no  better  or  more  soothing  way  of  managing  a  long 
illnesa  (if  you  look  forward  to  this)  than  completing  every- 
thing, and  setting  everything  right  day  by  day. 

I  should  not  write  to  you  in  this  way,  if  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  quite  capable  of  looking  truth  in  the  face.  But 
on  the  other  hand  do  not  be  too  certain  that  your  '  illness ' 
is  not  likely  to  get  better.  It  is  your  duty  for  the  sake  of 
others  to  eke  out  life  to  the  utmost,  and  to  take  all  the  means 
by  change  and  climate  and  the  like  which  can  preserve  and 
prolong  it.  The  ways  of  disease  are  very  strange,  and  there 
are  few  which  do  not  yield  to  general  improvement  of  health 
and  perfect  pence  of  mind. 

Let  me  toll  you  something  which  has  struck  me  greatly 
during  the  last  fortnight,  though  not  wholly  applicable  to 
yourself.  A  friend  of  mine  had  an  illness  similar  in  its  general 
charactor  to  your  own  (I  should  explain  that  he  is  what  is 
called  a  free-thinker,  but  also  the  best  parish  clergyman  I  have 
ever  known,  a  man  of  the  world,  but  wonderfully  kind  and  dis- 
interested). I  saw  him  ten  days  since,  and  six  w^eks  ago 
we  thought  him  dying,  but  be  is  now  fast  recovering.  He 
told  me  that  in  his  illness  he  felt  assured  of  his  recovery ; 
that  when  he  lay  awake  at  night  he  used  to  hear  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  him  and  tolling  him  'that  the  sickness 
was  not  unto  death,  but  for   the  Improvement  of  life,'   and 
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'that  eiich  and  such  things  must  be  altered.'  Some  persons 
will  think  all  this  fanciful  and  sup«r8titiou8,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  strange  ways  great  truths  are  taught  us. 


To  THE  Lady  Abkbchomby. 

Oxford,  October  22,  1878. 

Sir  H.  Kawlinson'  talked  about  Afghanistan.  His  plans 
are  (i)  armed  occupation  of  Candahar  with  railway  to  the 
Indus  :  about  4000  men  needed.  {2}  Candahar  to  be  the  capital 
and  Cabul  decapitolized.  (3)  The  Afghans  to  choose  a  new 
Ameer  who  is  to  govern  with  a  British  Resident.  (4)  Not  to 
int«rfere  in  Herat,  unless  Russia  tries  to  occupy  it  Sir  H. 
RawliuBon  had  got  au  acknowledged  cylinder  containlDg  aa 
account  of  the  taking  of  Babylun  by  Cyrus.  I  like  him 
and  think  him  an  able  man.  But  I  observe  that  he  sings  a 
very  different  note  about  the  Old  Testament  from  what  he  did 
twenty  years  ago. 

Tell  me  of  a  new  biography,  or  better,  of  an  old  one  to 
read.  .  .  .  Yuu  will  find  Boawell  on  your  return  to  London. 
I  certainly  have  had  greater  pleasure  out  of  that  book  than 
out  of  any  other.  I  take  it  up  anywhere  and  read  it  fifty 
times  over.  It  is  so  fiill  of  wit  and  life  and  character.  Besides, 
the  much-abuaed  eighteenth  centuiy  has  a  singular  attraction 
for  me.  They  were  such  nice  people,  with  a  real  society  and 
strong  characters,  and  they  come  so  near  to  us.  We  seem 
to  he  dragghng  in  the  mire,  with  all  our  ideas  in  a  state 
of  confusion,  feeble  and  weak,  confined  to  an  age  of  Saiurda^ 
and    iVliilehaU  Reviews,   in   which   hardly  anybody  can   talk 

The  French  (not  the  Germans)  seem  to  be  beating  us. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  people  who  say  that 
we  are  all  becoming  Atheists  and  Papists. 

Excuse  this  grumble ;  I  could  say  something  better  of  the 
age,  and  am  quite  aware  and  strongly  afSrm  that  we  must 
take  the  world  as  it  is  and  act  upon  it  as  we  best  may,  yet  I  feel 
also   a  certain   degree  of  dLssatisfaction,  especially  with   the 

'  Whom  Jowett  met  at  Wobum,  October  13,  1878. 
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Church  and  with  politics.  The  prospect  is  bad  now  and  will 
I)©  worse  after  the  next  election — the  Liberals  are  loMng  their 
heads  and  becoming  bitter  and  very  un-Enghsh.  They  are 
getting  into  a  position  in  which  they  can  hardly  avoid  becoming 
violent  Badicals.  The  only  real  question  upon  which  they  can 
unite  is  Disestablishment,  and  whosoever  shall  fall  upon  this^ 
rock  'shall  be  broken.'  A  disestablishment  for  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Church  is  what  the  Enghsh  people  never  will 
stand,  and  this  is  what  Gladstone  desires.  Besides,  the  strength 
of  the  Established  Church  is  enormous  and  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  Crown.  If  some  one,  bishop  or  statesman  or  peer, 
n'ould  undertake  its  reform,  he  might  effect  the  greatest  good  ; 
but  then  it  hates  to  be  reformed,  though  it  is  willing  enough 
to  drift  into  the  very  opposite  of  its  former  self.  Can  B  thing 
be  true  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  or  in  one  country 
and  not  in  another  ?  Questions  to  be  asked  ;  and  a  person 
should  keep  his  hold  on  religion  as  strong  as  ever  while 
asking  them. 

Life  is  troublesome :  I  wish  you  well  through  all  its  trials. 


To  

Address  OXFORD, 

Decnnberz^,  1&78. 
I  often  think  of  the  troubles  which  arise  in  family  life — 
three-fourths  of  them  from  mJaunderatan dings  of  character. 
Parents  love  their  children— they  would  Uve  or  die  for  them— 
they  desire  their  estates  to  be  in  perfect  order  at  their  decease  ; 
and  yet  they  do  not  see  what  the  tender  plant  wants,  especially 
in  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  sensitive,  and  they  do  not  enter 
into  its  feelings  ;  it  comes  crying  for  sympathy,  and  they 
answer  with  a  jest  or  good-natured  laugh,  and  the  child 
shrinks  into  itself  and  is  'crushed.'  This  is  the  history  of 
many  a  sensitive  ci«oper.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  parents 
are  to  be  blamed.  They  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were  doing, 
and  if  they  could  ever  be  made  to  understand  it  their  lives 
would  be  saddened.  They  are  greatly  to  be  pitied  ;  this  is 
the  sad  condition  of  human  things.  Besides,  it  is  never 
possible  to  estimate  what  was  the  child's  own  fault  and  what 
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was  due  to  the  defect  or  blindness  of  the  parent ;  some  weaker 
persons  are  always  throwing  back  the  blame  on  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  tutors  and  the  tike. 

Then  again  comes  the  other  critical  relation — of  marriage. 
Two  persons,  of  different  families  and  actocedenti.  who  have 
inherited  diiferent  characters,  espect  to  have  a  perfect  harmony 
of  thoughts  and  feelings— a  sort  of  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  But  is  this  reasonable  ?  At  any  rate,  if  it  is  possible 
at  the  end  of  married  life  it  can  rarely  be  so  at  the  beginning. 
One  is,  perhaps,  full  of  sympathy,  ready  to  give  it  to  all,  and 
asking  it  of  others  ;  the  otlier,  though  their  feelings  may  be 
as  deep,  is  incapable  of  eiipressing  sympathy.  Now  if.  instead 
of  lamenting  this,  which  cannot  be  helped  {for  changes  of 
character  cannot  be  effected  in  a  day  or  in  a  year),  persons 
would  fully  acknowledge  it  and  simply  try  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, life  would  be  happier  and  better.  They  cannot  change 
the  characters  of  others,  but  they  can  adapt  their  own  to 
them  :  they  can  fulfil  the  duties  of  life  in  a  spirit  which  every 
one  respects  ;  they  can  gather  a  circle  of  the  very  best  friends 
around  them,  gathered  from  every  class,  and  esercise  the  best 
kind  of  influence  on  society,  A  man  or  woman  who  sacrifices 
themselves  for  others  may  have  a  hard  fight  of  it,  but  they 
cannot  be  unhappy  ;  and  if  their  temperament  is  such  that 
they  need  sympathy  they  should  seek  it,  if  1  may  use  a  religious 
expression,  in  divine  love.  Only  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against 
yielding  to  feelings  instead  of  striving  in  every  word  and 
thought  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  beset  us ;  and  no 
one  who  sacrifices  themselves  for  others  should  let  this  be 
found  out. 

I  do  not  think  that  cynicism  is  a  good  thing — it  destroys 
the  seriousness  of  a  family  ;  and  while  it  seems  to  place  a  man 
above  the  world,  greatly  weakens  his  hold  upon  it,  and  upon 
all  knowledge.  But  it  sometimes  arises  (such  a  strange  thing 
is  human  nature)  from  a  sensitiveness  which  has  become 
numbed,  and  really  is  a  sort  of  irony  seeking  to  protect  itself 
against  the  world.  The  lat«  Lord  Westbury.  who  was  famous 
for  his  rasping  tongue,  bad  covered  himself  with  this  sort 
of  rind,  and  the  part  within  was  really  too  soft  or  unsound 
to  be  of  any  use.    And  I  have  a  friend,  reputed  to  be  a  '  cynic," 
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who  told  me,  '  I  can  truly  say  that  the  thought  of  my  mother 
is  never  for  an  hour  abeetit  &om  my  mind.'  I  was  greatly 
touched  by  this. 

la  it  not  possible  to  see  through  men  and  women  every- 
where, and  yet  only  to  use  this  knowledge  for  their  good  ? 
It  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  life  that  we  should  undep- 
stand  the  characters  of  those  sniong  whom  we  are  placed. 
But  if  we  are  only  critical,  or  only  capable  of  feeling  pain 
at  differences,  then  blind  affection.  '  which  covers  a  multitude 
of  sina.'  is  far  better.  It  is  useless  to  be  iatellig«nt  if  we 
see  only  the  defects  of  others,  and  fail  to  recognize  in  othns 
the  good  elements  upon  which  we  might  work. 

To  B.  B.  D.  MoHiER,  C.B. 

West  Maltesn, 

January  so,  1 679. 

This  is  not  a  letter,  yet  I  must  thank  you  for  your  kind 
sympathy  about  poor  Knight,  which  is  a  comfort  to  me,  aa 
far  as  the  great  kindness  of  a  friend  can  be  a  comfort ;  for 
this  is  a  very  heavy  blow  to  me.  I  shall  not  find  another 
like  him.  so  free  from  seliishness  and  ambition  and  so  devoted 
(with  great  abilities)  to  intellectual  pursuit. 

Kone  of  your  letters  please  me  so  much  as  the  egotistical 
ones,  when  they  tell  me  of  your  own  successful  doings.  Indeed 
those  strokes  of  pohcy  will  appear  much  more  considerable 
twenty  years  hence,  when  the  consequences  of  them  are 
developed,  than  at  present.  And  in  a  year  or  two,  perhaps, 
at  Paris  or  Constantinople,  or,  when  Bismarck  is  off  the  scene, 
at  Berlin,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  work  in  a  larger 
sphere.  I  su^toee  that  you  think  about  everything  that 
goes  on. 

To  THE  Lady  Abeecromby. 

Oxford,  April  aa,  1&79. 
I  am   so  bad  a  correspondent  that  I  hardly  expect  others 
to  write  to  me.     For   letter-writing   unlimited    leisure  is  re- 
quired, and   this  I  never   have.     But  I  am  very  pleased   to 
get  letters,  though  I  only  repay  them  by  calls,  which  seems 
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hardly  fair.  Do  you  hear  anj'thing  of  politics?  1  am  afraid 
that  the  Ministry  are  a  good  deal  shaken,  and  I  have  lees 
confidence  that  they  know  where  they  are  going.  If  Dizzy 
were  sitting  on  the  opening  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  about 
to  drop  into  it,  he  has  su<rh  pluck  and  power  of  &ce  that 
nothing  in  his  looks  would  ever  indicate  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  cannot  be  defended,  and  though 
it  vrill  be  said  that  the  Ministry  ought  to  have  superseded 
or  not  to  have  centred  him,  it  ia  quite  possible  that  the 
middle  course  wns  best  under  the  circumstances.  They  could 
not  approve  him,  but  they  could  not  at  the  moment  part 
with  him. 

I  received  yesterday  from  Bishop  Golenso  a  striking  sermon 
upon  the  war,  something  like  the  words  of  a  Jewish  prophet, 
in  which  he  denounces  Uie  Government  How  curious,  when 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  quoting  the  destruction  of  the  Conaanites 
OS  a  justification  for  the  Boers. 

I  wonder  what  will  be  the  religion  of  the  next  generation. 
Certainly  it  has  very  rapidly  disappeared  in  this.  But  I  some- 
times hope  that  we  are  near  the  end  both  of  Rationalism  and 
Ritualism  and  are  beginning  to  understand  that  they  are  both 
exhausted.  There  seems  to  follow  the  absurdity  that  there, 
must  be  a  new  religion  ;  not  exactly  so,  but  people  must 
believe  more  strongly  in  a  few  truths  which  we  all  acknowledge, 
and  they  must  apply  them  more  vigorously  to  practical  life. 
There  is  less  of  unsettlement  than  there  was,  because  young' 
men  entering  life  better  understand  the  altered  state  of  circum- 
stances. But  I  doubt  whetlier  they  have  the  aame  aspirations 
after  good. 

To  Dean  Stanley. 

[1879.] 

I   write   to   thank    you    for  the  biography    of  your  father 
and  mother ',  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest.     It  re- 
minded me  of  the  old  days  when  I  used  to  be  with  you  at 
Norwich.     The  diary  is  extremely  good,  full  of  thought  and   , 
of  anticipation  of  the  thoughts  which  have  become  familiar  to  I 
another  generation.     I  was  very  much  pleased  and  stnick  with  { 

'  Memoirs  o/Edteard  and  Catharine  Slanlei/,  by  Dean  Stanley,  1879. 
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the  book.  Whether  it  has  a  considerable  sale  or  not,  it  leaves 
such  an  itnpreeaioii  as  you  would  desire  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  others  about  your  father  and  mother.  It  ia  a  filial  duty 
well  performed. 

I  heard  some  rumour  about  your  coming  to  Oxford  this 
Term.  If  you  do  I  hope  that  you  will  come  here  when  you 
are  at  leisure.  At  any  rate  I  shall  expect  you  nest  Term  with 
the  posse  comitalus  to  preach  in  the  Chapel. 

We  have  just  been  before  the  Commission,  who  were  very 
civil  to  us.  Everything  ia  being  done  for  Oxford  that  can 
be  done,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  Oxford  somehow  is  not 
wanting  to  herself. 

To  Peopkssok  Lewis  Campbbll. 

BBitL,  JuHt  ag,  1B79. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you  ever  since  I  received 
the  Sophocles,  but  did  not  get  your  address  until  yesterday. 
What  can  I  say  to  yoiu*  dedication  and  Preface  ?  A  thousand 
thanks  and  blessings  to  you  for  your  attachment  to  me.  In- 
deed I  know  the  value  of  such  a  friend ;  I  only  wish  that 
I  could  make  a  better  return. 

The  new  volume  of  Sophocles  will  set  your  name  high  as 
a  scholar.  It  will  not  be  appreciated  by  the  schoolmasters, 
for  reasons  wliich  we  have  often  discussed  :  but  students  of 
Greek  who  have  no  paedagogic  interest  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the  most  considerable  work  of  pure  scholarahip 
since  Porson  and  Elnisley.  I  hope  that  you  will  finish  the 
remaining  four  plays  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  then  leave 
Sophocles  for  a  while  and  return  to  Plato.  Then  I  do  not 
despair  of  Aeschylus,  which  is  a  real  need.  I  hope  that  you 
will  keep  it  in  view  in  reading.  An  edition  of  Aeschylus  is 
much  more  important  than  reflections  upon  it. 

I  cannot  help  remembering,  as  I  write,  how  much  I  was 
assisted  by  you  in  the  Pluto,  especially  when  we  were  at 
Askrigg  together  in  days  which  seem  to  be  very  old  now. 

You  and  I  have  many  tilings  to  do  in  life,  both  separately 
and  together.  And  the  first  condition  of  doing  them  is  to 
take  care  of  health,  and  not  get  ill  again,  which  is  worse  than 
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A  fully,  it  is  &  sin  ;  and  the  second  coDditian  is  to  waste  no 
time  except  what  \r  required  for  health. 

If  you  have  a  pky  ready  when  I  come  to  Scotland  in  the 
autuinn,  we  will  go  over  it  together.  We  hope  to  have  the 
t«xt  of  Thucydidea  printed  by  the  end  of  August  :  then  come 
the  notes  which  are  written,  and  the  long  Introduction  which 
is  hardly  written  at  aU. 


To  

Oxford,  August  26,  1879. 

The  feeling  which  we  have  about  an  elder  and  a  younger 
generation  is  very  different.  The  one  seem  to  have  lived 
long  enough  and  to  go  to  their  rest  naturally ;  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  cruel  to  wish  them  to  linger.  The  others  are 
torn  from  life,  and  the  great  hopes  which  v 
fade  away. 

How  many  recollections  come  back  to  \xt 
a  father  and  mother—  of  childhood,  of  plac 
lived,  and  persons  whom  we  knew,  of  loves  and  affections 
which  have  been  a  part  of  us,  and  all  the  long  tale  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  I  do  not  Bay  that  we  ought  to  be  happier  as 
we  get  older,  but  we  ought  to  be  calmer,  knowing  better 
what  life  is  and  looking  forward  to  another,  which  we  believe 
to  be  a  reality  though  we  cannot  tell  what  it  means. 


i  hud  of  ther 


in    the   loss 
es  in    which 


To  THE  Lady  Abbbcbomby. 

Shebwood,  TonqtiAY, 

September  36,  1879. 

If  a  man  does  not  marry,  I  would  have  him  lead  an 
ideal  life.  I  mean  living  for  knowledge  or  for  the  good 
of  others,  or  for  his  country  or  something  of  that  sort.  All 
this  may  be  combined  tvith  married  life,  but  the  bachelor  has 
the  advantage  of  freedom  and  uidepeudence.  And  he  should 
be  consistent  and  determined  in  carrying  out  his  plan  of  life 
and  not  make  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  .  .  . 

If  I  were  a  young  lady,  instead  of  working  at  altar-cloths. 
I   would  ornament   a   church  or   a   house  with  painting  and 
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sculpture.  This  would  be  a  very  pleasant  and  not  absolutely 
useless  manner  of  paaaing  life.  Ooe  church  or  one  houae 
would  be  quit«  sufficient  for  a  life,  and  it  abould  be  perfect. 

To  THE  Countess  oy  "WKinrss. 

Oxford,  OcUihrr  3,  1879, 

Memory  is  allied  to  sense,  and  partakes  more  than  any  other 
of  our  faculties  of  the  state  of  the  body.  It  is  also  the  lowest 
of  them,  though  a  necessary  one.  There  are  many  helps  to  it, 
such  as  grt^ter  system,  taking  nates,  &c.  It  is  very  different 
at  different  times,  in  a  good  or  bad  climate,  when  tired  or 
refreshed,  after  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  &c.  Will  you  make 
these  reflections  and  add  some  more  of  your  ow^  ?  The  truth 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  not  yet  perfectly  recovered  from  ill- 
nees,  and  that  the  strain  which  has  been  put  upon  you  does  in 
some  degree  affect  the  brain  — perhaps  more  than  I  can  imagloo, 
though  I  have  a  good  deal  of  personal  experience  of  a  sort  of 
inanity  of  mind  (absolutely  nothing  there,  and  not  a  ^t 
acctu^tely  remembered  or  a  word  \a  say  to  anybody).  But 
I  would  not  have  you  imagine  in  your  own  case  that  thia,  if 
you  feel  it,  is  permanent,  or  that  you  will  not  recover  from  it, 
though  in  memory,  as  in  some  other  things,  we  have  to  allow 
for  the  effect  of  increasing  years.  Less  memory  and  more 
judgement  would  be  a  very  gtwd  exchange,  which  we  may  all 
of  us  have  if  we  like. 

Like  you  I  read  a  book  through  and  do  not  remember  a  word 
of  it.  I  think  however  that  the  reading  of  the  book  has  an 
effect,  and  If  I  read  it  again  I  understand  it  better.  I  believe 
that  as  we  lose  our  powers  of  memory  we  may  increase  the 
power  of  reminiscence,  that  is,  of  recalling  what  we  want  in 
small  quantities  for  a  short  time. 

Therefore  be  cheerful  and  do  not  let  your  mind  be  clouded 
with  these  fancies,  or  overlaid  vrith  cobwebs.  We  all  of  ua 
have  mental  and  intellectuid  trials,  like  bodily  ones,  and  wo 
must  bear  them  and  study  them  and  perhaps  keep  them  to 
ourselves,  like  the  bodily  trials.  We  keep  them  to  ourselves 
because  they  are  easier  to  bear,  and  if  they  pass  away  we  do  not 
create  a  false  impression  about  them  among  our  friends.     If 
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you  were  suffering  with  pain  you  would  try  and  keep  the  mind 
above  the  body,  and  no  one  would  be  braver  or  more  patient. 
You  must  try  and  keep  the  mind  above  the  mind,  that  is,  the 
reason  above  the  fancies  of  the  mind. 

To  . 

West  Malvebn, 

Deetmber  31,   1879. 

Will  you  think  me  formal  if  I  send  best  wishes  to  you  on 
New  Year's  day  ? 

I  believe  that  you  and  I  have  a  common  interest  about  life 
and  character.  You  know  that  I  wiah  you  to  be  happy ;  and 
how  can  any  words  of  mine  make  you  so?  People  have  trials 
of  many  sorts,  and  they  can  only  '  minister '  to  themselves. 
The  trials  must  be  borne  and  considered  and  met  ;  they  must 
not  be  weak  when  they  need  strength.  They  must  not  ntind 
the  little  things  of  family  or  social  life,  or  expect  others  to  be 
pitched  in  the  same  key,  or  caat  in  the  same  mould  as  them- 
selves. They  may  have  greater  causes  of  sorrow,  which  cannot 
with  advantage  be  spoken  of  to  any  one  :  let  them  lay  them 
before  God  and  seek  a  remedy  for  them.  Troubles  of  all  aotta 
should  be  minimized,  not  exaggerated  by  feeling.  Let  the 
mind  clear  up  and  get  the  better  of  external  circumstancee ; 
when  all  is  fair  and  sutmy  without,  and  'so  much  to  be 
thankful  for,'  we  should  not  allow  a  cloud  to  rest  upon  us 
within. 

And  we  should  avoid  making  mistakes ;  those  who  are 
sensitive  and  affectionate  and  impressionable  are  really  in 
greater  danger  than  others.  The  want  of  sympathy  is  a  great 
snare  and  weakness,  and  leads  us  to  say  and  do  things  which 
w^e  afterwards  regret,  and  to  have  confidences  which  do  no 
good.  The  world  is  always  looking  on  and  gossiping,  and 
is  delighted  to  pounce  upon  this  sort  of  (often  veiy  innocent) 
folly;  moat  trials,  whether  fanciful  or  real,  are  beat  borne  in 
silence.  A  year  aftei'wards  we  are  glad  that  we  never 
mentioned  them.  They  must  be  overcome,  and  then  we  are 
masters  of  ourselves  ;  we  have  set  things  to  rights,  and  keep 
them  right :  the  suffering  is  converted  into  a  struggle,  and 
at  last  we  become  happy. 
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(Aet.  63-65) 

Despondency — Illness  of  old  Knight— lIlneBS  of  Miss  Jowett^ 
Letter  to  StaiJej-TheJjamfBinon  of  Aeschylus -The  Long  Vacation 
of  1880 ;  Conversations;  Visits  to  cathedrals— Notes— Death  of  Mw. 
Cross -Publication  of  the  Thucjdidei  (1881)— Death  of  Stanlej— 
Jowett  at  Clifton— His  kindness  to  children— CriticiBm  of  Bentley— 
Notes  partly  on  moral  philosophy,  partly  personal^Death  of  Lord 
Airlie ;  of  Professor  Oreen  (188a) ;  of  Hugh  Pearson— At  Merevale— 
At  Davos— Letters. 

rpHE  years  were  passing  on,  and  in  spite  of  hia  exertions 
-'-  Jowett  was  unable  to  finish  his  works  in  the  time 
allotted  to  them  in  his  schemes  for  the  future.  He 
began  to  feel  that  he  would  not  accomplish  all  that  he 
wished  to  do,  a  feeling  which  naturally  increased  the 
depression  under  which  he  was  labouring,  Hia  health 
was  now  tolerably  good,  but  age,  the  most  irresistible 
of  all  diseases,  was  creeping  upon  him.  He  writes  of 
himself: — 

'  Age  is  the  chief  cauee  of  my  despondency.  I  fear  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  that  I  desire.  I  must 
economize  time  and  health,  and  get  my  work  done.  I  must 
commune  with  myself  about  this,  but  speak  to  no  one.  In 
weakness  I  must  be  passive  and  go  to  sleep,  and  seize  only 
fovourable  moments.     To  look  at  Wordsworth's  poem  '.' 

•Greater  silence,  greater  dignity;  moving  slowly  to  death; 

'  'Despondency  Corrected,'  the  fourth  book  of  Tke  Excursion. 
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of  tbat  I  would  wish  to  carry  the  impreasioD  always.  My 
life  has  been  such  a  wast«  of  vanity  and  egotism,  that  I  must 
make  the  most  of  the  remainiog  fifteen  years. 

■  I  deeire  nothing,  and  can  have  no  further  disappointments,  ' 
except  the  non-completion  of  my  work.     This  I  go  to  fulfil. 
Working  and  resting,  diet,  place  of  abode,    must  always  be 
directed  to  this  end.     Aetatis  sixty-three  I  feel  very  old. 

'  I  must  do  the  utmost  for  my  friends  by  kindness  and 
correspondeDce.  The  great  want  of  life  can  never  be  supplied, 
and  I  must  do  without  it' 

There  were  other  causes  for  this  despondency  besides 
the  mere  inability  to  finish  his  work.  In  tbe  thirteen 
years  which  remained  he  did  work  enough  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  ambition,  if  not  so  much  as  he  desired,  but  the 
hand  of  death  fell  heavily  on  his  circle,  and  almost  every 
year  left  him  more  alone. 

We  have  seen  what  a  heavy  blow  he  suffered  in  the 
illness  of  his  secretary,  Matthew  Knight.  Another  serious 
trouble  was  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Knight's  father, 
his  old  servant,  whose  health  broke  down  in  the  Com- 
memoration week  of  1880.  Every  one  who  visited 
Balliol  Lodge  in  these  years  will  remember  the  round 
cheerful  face  of  Knight,  which  was  a  welcome  in  itself. 
His  loyalty  to  his  master  was  delightful ;  he  watched 
over  him  with  anxious  care,  and  would  often  shake  his 
head  at  the  mention  of  Plato's  name  :  '  That  translation, 
sir,  will  be  the  death  of  him,'  In  any  way  that  he  could 
he  sought  to  save  Jowett  from  annoyance,  and  when  the 
noise  of  a  College  party  was  continued  too  late,  he  would 
put  his  head  in  at  the  study  door  and  ask :  '  Shall  I  give 
your  compliments  to  them,  sir,  and  say  that  you  would 
like  to  hear  them  sing  "  God  save  the  Queen ' "  ? '     The 

'  On  one  occasion  trhen  Knight  into  Uie  Garden  quad  and,  march- 
had  taken  thU  measage  the  com-  ing  across  it  in  a  bod;,  took  up 
pany  'tumbled  down,  pell-mell,      their     etand     underneath      the 
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simplicity  of  his  character  and  his  utter  &«e<iom  from 
any  kind  of  meanness  raised  him  above  his  station, 
and  Jowett  felt  his  departure  from  the  house  as  the  loss 
of  a  friend. 

A  greater  sorrow  was  the  illneas  of  his  sister,  who  was 
seized  with  paralysis  in  this  same  summer.  Since  her 
mother's  death  in  1869  Miss  Jowett  bad  continued  to 
live  at  Torquay,  and  Jowett  had  spent  many  of  hia 
happiest  and  most  useful  hours  with  her  there.  But 
it  was  now  impossible  for  her  to  live  alone,  and  she  waa 
removed  to  Cliflon  to  the  care  of  her  cousins,  the  Irwins, 
where  she  remained  till  her  death  in  1882.  In  a  letter 
dated  West  Malvern,  August  9,  1880,  Jowett  writes: — 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  inquire  about  my  sister.  She  la 
somewhat  better,  tbank  you,  and  able  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  in 
the  day.  There  is  no  immediBte  danger  of  her  life  now,  but 
I  doubt  whether  she  can  perfectly  recover  ;  the  speech  is 
hardly  intelligible,  and  seenia  not  te  come  back. 

'  Her  mind  is  perfectly  clear,  and  when  she  waa  first  seized 
a  month  ago  she  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  words  :  "  Make 
not  my  will  te  be  Thine,  but  Thy  will  to  be  mine,  O  God,"  and 
desired  that  they  should  be  sent  to  me.  She  is  perfectly 
resigned  and  cheerful,  and  thinks  about  everybody  but  herselt 
I  asked  whether  I  should  read  to  her,  and  she  said,  "  No,  she 
remembered  so  much." 

'We  have  fortunately  a  young  cousiu  who  has  the  gift  of 
nursing,  and  finds  the  greatest  delight  in  staying  with  her  and 
taking  care  of  her.  She  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  Dante 
through  every  year,  like  you. 

'  As  you  say,  calamities  of  this  sort  bring  back  many  reflections. 
There  were  once  nine  of  us,  and  now  there  are  only  two.  Two 
of  the  sisters  died  of  consumption  more  than  forty  years  ago  ; 
two  brothers,  who  went  into  the  Indian  army,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.    They  had  all  passed  away  before  I  knew 

Master's  window,  and  sang  at  of  the  National  Anthem  as  they 
the  top  of  their  voices  a«  much      could  remember.' 


I 
I 

I 
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or  you.  I  have  the  pleasaiiiest  recollection  of  them.  They 
were  all  tnteliigent,  and  had  a  very  uncommon  disiiitoreeted- 
IMBB  ftnd  unselfishneaa.' 

In  spite  of  despondency  and  sorrow,  Jowett  was  still 
as  convinced  as  ever  that  the  last  yeara  of  life  were  the 
best.  He  resolved  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  make 
the  most  of  them,  and  what  he  wished  for  himself  he 
wished  for  his  friends  also.  He  could  not  bear  to  see 
them  sinking  under  a  burden  of  sorrow,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  losing  the  precious  years  which  remained.  Very 
characteristic  of  this  mood  of  his  mind  is  the  following 
letter  to  Dean  Stanley : — 

'OXFOBD,  J^uJy   14,  1880'. 

'I  hardly  like  to  offer  you  advice  because  it  is  intrusive,  and 
because  it  is  eo  difficult  for  one  person  to  judge  of  another's 
character  or  circumstances.  And  please  not  to  suppose  that 
in  giving  it  I  think  myself  your  superior  in  any  way.  The 
reverse  is  the  truth. 

'  It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  last  ten  years  of  life  are 
the  most  important  of  all  (and  for  myself  I  build  my  hopes 
entirely  on  what  I  can  do  in  them).  I  sometimes  fear  that 
you  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  crushed  by  personal  misfortunes 
^Bome  very  real,  like  the  loss  of  dear  Lady  Augusta,  which 
I  shall  never  cease  to  lament,  but  others  partly  fanciful,  like 
this  matter  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  which  does  not  affect  you 
in  any  important  manner.  Will  you  nut  shake  them  off  and 
fix  your  mind  exclusively  on  higher  things?  I  reaUy  believe 
that  this  "expulsive  power"  is  necessary  for  your  happiness. 
I  am  certain  that  your  talents  are  as  good  as  ever,  and  your 
experience  far  greater.  I  am  not  flattering  you  when  I  say 
that  you  are  the  most  distinguished  clergyman  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  could  do  more  tlian  any  one  towards  the 
great  work  of  placing  religion  on  a  rational  basis.  If  you  can 
accomplish  this  task  you  may  effect  more  good  and  have  a  much 

'  This  letter  is  printed  in  Dean  light  which  it  throws  on  Jowelfs 
i9(aH/*y'8  i>»«r*,  p.  442;  but  I  vRn-  attitude  towards  his  friend.  Cf. 
tui'e  to  reprint  it  here  for  the      vol.  i.  pp.  99,  166  ff.,  389. 
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more  eocliiring  fame  than  any  biahop  or  archbishop  of  the 
English  Church. 

'What  you  have  done  has  been  good  and  valuable,  but  like 
other  theological  writing  it  haa  been  transient,  suited  to  one 
generation  more  than  to  another.  But  this  work  should  be  of 
a  deeper  kind,  the  laat  result  of  many  tbeologic&l  tlioughts  and 
experiences,  into  which  yoiir  whole  soul  and  life  might  be 
thrown,  all  the  better  because  the  truths  of  which  you  spoke 
had  been  realized  by  suffering. 

'  It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  book  could  not  be  written  by 
a  person  holding  a  leading  position  in  the  Church,  But  if  it 
were,  it  would  win  the  battle  of  freedom  for  other  clergymen, 
and  to  fight  such  a  battle  would  be  a  great  interest  and  a  l^acy 
to  leave  to  the  Church  if  gained.  Few  things  will  rouse  the 
laity,  but  that  certainly  would, 

'Such  a  labour  would  require  you  to  withdraw  a  good  deal 
from  society,  from  Convocation,  and  from  Church  agitations  of 
other  sorts.  But  there  would  be  nothing  lost  in  this ;  you  have 
gained  all  that  you  can  possibly  gain  from  society,  and  as  for  Con- 
vocation, your  friends  regret  your  going  to  a  place  where  they 
are  rude  to  you,  and  whereas  they  do  you  harm,  you  can  do 
these  bigots  no  good,  to  say  nothing  of  the  M'hole  affair  being 
a  great  sham.  You  would  return  to  the  studies  of  your  youth^ — 
the  great  religions  of  the  world^the  early  Christian  Church— 
the  Gospels,  the  good  in  everything,  which  is  a  mere  vacant  and 
unmeaning  word,  but  may  be  made  a  power  in  the  world.  You 
would  live  among  the  tlioughts  which  a  wise  and  good  man  would 
wish  to  have  familiarly  haunting  him  during  his  last  years. 
And  you  would  be  able  to  say  after  all:  "  It  is  finished." 

'  "Will  you  reflect  upon  the  whole  matter  ?  Forty  years  ago 
we  all  expected  you  to  be  the  moat  distinguished  man  among 
us,  and  you  must  not  disappoint  us. 

*  I  would  hke  you  to  plan  out  a  course  of  study  and  writing 
as  the  unum  •porro  et  necessarium,  and  to  place  yourself  in 
circumstances  in  which  you  can  carry  it  out,  and  allow  nothing 
to  interrupt  it.  The  more  you  come  to  Oxford  for  the  sake  of 
quiet  reading,  the  more  I  shall  be  the  gainer.  You  shall  talk 
to  me  about  the  work  or  not,  as  you  think  best  You  and  I, 
our  dear  friend  Hugh  Pearson,  and  Eogera,  and  some  others. 
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are  rather  isolated  in  the  world,  and  we  must  hold  together  as 
long  OS  we  can. 

'Farewell  ;  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  you  again  in  this  way.' 

The  Summer  Term  of  1880  was  rendered  memorable  at 
Balliol  by  the  performance  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aes- 
chylus in  the  College  Hall.  The  idea  did  not  spring 
up  in  Balliol,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  actors  were 
fialliol  undergraduates,  but  the  success  of  the  play  was 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  interest  which  Jowett 
took  in  it.  He  brought  a  number  of  his  friends — among 
them  Robert  Browning — to  see  the  performance,  which, 
if  it  was  not  so  elaborate  and  finished  a.s  those  that  came 
after,  had  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  cei-tainly 
produced  a  very  striking  impression.  Among  the  Balliol 
men  who  took  part  in  it,  the  leader  was  the  Honourable 
W.  N.  Bruce,  from  whom  I  have  the  following  account  :— 

'The  idea  of  acting  the  Agamemnon  was  not  in  its  inception 
a  Balliol  affair.  It  originated  in  New  College,  but  Benson'  and 
I  agreed  that  we  were  more  likely  to  get  Balliol  Hall  than  any 
other,  BO  I  went  off  to  see  the  Master,  half  afraid  that  he  might 
ask  me  if  I  could  conatrue  the  AgamemRon. 

'  I  told  him  very  shortly  that  we  had  a  notion  that  a  Greek 
play  could  be  made  quite  as  interesting  on  the  stage  as  an 
English  one,  and  that  we  wanted  to  try  it  in  Balliol  Hall.  He 
chuckled  a  good  deal  at  some  of  my  dramatic  opinions,  asked 
who  was  going  to  take  part,  said,  if  I  remembev  right,  that  he 
wished  it  should  be  done  by  Oxford  undergraduates  only,  and 
then  promised  to  ask  the  College.  He  continued  to  show  great 
interest  in  our  proceedings  and  preparations,  and  often  talked 
to  me  about  them.  1  remember  his  coming  to  one  of  the 
rehearsals  with  John  Faimor,  who  was  staying  with  him,  I  think. 
We  got  a  good  many  snubs  from  other  distinguished  University 
magnates,  but  never  anything  but  encouragement  from  him  . 
we  thought  all  the  more  of  it,  because  we  were  none  of  us  good 

'  Ur.  F.  R.  Benson,  the  well-known  Shakespearian  actor. 
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(tcholara  and  were  often  rather  soared  at  our  own  audad^,  and 
(juite  prepared  to  be  told  we  were  ''fools  ruBhing  in  where 
angeU  fear  to  tread  ! "  The  morning  after  the  first  performance 
he  sent  for  all  of  us  to  see  Browning,  who  was  one  of  his 
guests  for  the  occasion.  We  were  all  delighted  of  course,  uid 
heard  the  great  man  defend  his  own  translation,  eepe(ually 
from  the  charge  of  crudity.  He  seemed  to  think  the  chief 
objection  made  to  it  was  its  literal  plainness ! 

'  But  what  I  remember  beet  about  our  relations  with  the 
Uaster  was  the  very  earnest  remonstrance  he  made  both  to 
Benson  aad  myself,  when  he  heard  that  we  meant  to  act  the 
play  elsewhere.  He  wrote  to  Benson  on  tlie  subject,  and  also 
to  me.  besides  sending  for  me  more  than  once  to  talk  about  it. 
We  had  decided  to  give  a  performance  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Harrow,  and  afterwards  in  London.  I  think  I  was  able  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  performances  at  the  schools,  but  never 
to  the  London  one,  and  about  the  latter  I  felt  at  the  time  ho 
was  in  the  right,  and  feel  so  still  more  strongly  now.  He 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  that  it  should  have  been 
done  at  Oxford,  and  his  satisfaction  and  pride  that  BoIUoI  had 
been  so  closely  connected  with  the  performance,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  its  great  success  under  the  conditions  of  the  Oxford 
performance  ought  to  make  us  careful  of  repeating  it  under 
different  conditions,  which  he  thought  were  to  be  dreaded  for 
their  possible  effect  on  our  own  characters  and  for  the  risk  which 
they  involved  of  that  very  impertinence  towards  Aeschylus 
which  our  Oxford  critics  had  resented,  and  of  which  under 
Oxford  conditions  he  had  declared  us  so  innocent.  I  was  much 
impressed  at  the  time  and  have  always  remembered  vividly 
how  very  earnest  be  was  aboui  it,  though  he  never  said  an 
unkind  or  a  hard  word  either  to  ua  or  of  us.  .  .  .' 


The  Long  Vacation  was  spent  in  weeks  of  quiet  work 
at  West  Malvern,  and  in  visiting  his  friends.  Of  his 
conversations  brief  notes  remain,  indicating  the  subjects  in 
which  he  was  interested-  "With  Lady  Martin  he  talked 
about  ShaJiespeare.  and  was  much  impressed  by  a  remark 
which  she  made,  wondering  at  the  prescience  of  Shake- 
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Bpeare,  who  could  paint  snch  noble  female  characterB  to  be 
acted  by  boys.  With  General  Strachey  there  was  mach 
conversation  about  India — the  age  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Service — the  future  of  the  country — the  best  mode 
of  administration ;  for  Jowett  was  never  tired  of  talking 
about  India,  and  adding  to  hia  information  about  the 
country.  With  Bowen  and  Marshall  he  discussed  questions 
of  moral  philosophy.  Was  morality  relative  ?  So  Bowen 
maintained,  and  he  was  supported  by  Strachey ;  but  Jowett 
argued  for  the  idealist  view,  as  he  always  did '.  In  the 
autumn  he  once  more  devoted  a  few  days  to  visiting 
cathedrals  :  Southwell  Minster,  Lincoln,  York,  Durham. 
At  Southwell  he  noticed  the  '  most  lovely  Chapter  House, 
about  1280  in  date,  with  wonderful  carving  from  nature. 
Never  saw  anything  equal  to  it  for  complexity,'  he  observes: 
'  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  with  \'in6  leaves,  oak  leaves,  roses, 
&c.,  far  superior  to  Roslyn  Chapel.'  Lincoln,  he  thought, 
had  the  finest  exterior  in  England,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
but  internally  it  was  less  beautiful  than  York. 

After  Christmas,  he  was  again  at  West  Malvern,  toiling 
at  the  notes  on  Thucydides,  While  there  a  new  and 
unexpected  sorrow  fell  upon  him  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cross 
{'George  Eliot'),  who  died  after  a  week's  illness  on 
December  22.  Jowett  felt  the  loss  deeply,  both  on  general 
and  personal  grounda.     He  wrote  to  Morier : — 

'  Januarif  15,  1881. 

'Tou  will  have  seen  in  the  newapapere  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Groae.  It  grieves  me,  for  she  was  a  friend  to  whom  I  was 
greatly  attached.  Those  who  know  her  only  from  her  books 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  her  tharucter.  EUe  ctait  plus  femmf, 
and  had  more  feminine  qualities,  than  almost  anybody  whom 
I  have  ever  known.  She  was  so  kind  and  good,  and  so  free 
from  vanity  and  Jealousy  of  all  sorts.  Very  religious  without 
'  Sea  below,  p.  188. 
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definite  beUefs,  and  with  a  sad  humour  and  sense  of  humour, 
which  was  very  singular  and  attractive.  It  would  have  been 
ft  great  pleasure  to  me  to  introduce  you  to  her.  .  .  .  She 
intended  to  writ«  oae  mora  great  novel,  and  if  her  life  had 
been  spared  would.  I  think,  have  gone  oq  writing  to  the  end. 
There  was  a  time  when  she  greatly  desired  to  write  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  women.  But  she  thought  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  her  own  life  which  unfitted  ber  for 
this  task.  The  accident  of  poverty  about  twenty  years  ago 
led  her,  at  Mr.  Lewes'  suggestion,  to  try  and  write  a  story, 
This  Btoiy  was  Amos  Barton.  She  told  me  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  ber  husband  abe  would  never  have 
written  anything.  She  also  told  me  that  she  was  never 
a  Comtist,  but  as  tbey  were  a  poor  and  unfortunate  sect,  she 
would  never  finally  renounce  them.  She  was  a  regular  student, 
and  had  a  great  knowledge  of  numerous  subjects  about  which 
abe  felt  as  well  as  thought,  without  in  any  degree  losing  her 
|>ower  of  judgement. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  too  far  off  to  be  interested  in 
this  sad  loss  to  the  world  and  to  ber  friends,  which  deeply 
uffL-cts  us  in  England.  I  never  heard  this  remarkable  woman 
say  a  word  against  others,  or  a  word  which  I  should  wish  unsaid. 

'You  must  he  tired  of  politics  :  therefore  I  shall  not  enter 
upon  them.  Write  to  me  when  you  feel  disposed,  for  I  am 
always  pleased  to  have  a  letter  from  you '.' 

In  the  following  May  the  Thucydides  was  at  last 
published,  but  without  the  essays.  '  I  have  docked  him 
of  a  very  ambitious  addition  in  the  shape  of  a  third 
volume,  consisting  of  essays,  &c.,'  so  Jowett  writes  to 
Mr.  Harrison;  'I  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  completion 
of  it  at  present,  and  did  not  like  to  wait  *' 

'  Cf.    Dean    StanUi/'t    LeUers,  3.  Simplicity  and  complexii;  of 
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He  was  glad  to  shake  o£F  the  burden  which  had  op- 
pressed him  80  long.  On  April  17  he  writes  to  Mrs. 
nbert: — 'I  have  just  been  sending  off  the  last  sheets  of 
Thucydides  to  the  press,  and  I  assare  you  that  the 
birth  of  a  book,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  a  very  serious 
and  absorbing  biisinesa.'  And  as  he  was  now  at  leisure 
to  think  of  other  things,  he  passes  on  in  the  same  letter 
to  another  subject : — '  My  curtains  have  worn  out,  and 
the  upholsterer  pronounces  them  useless  and  impossible 
to  dye.  I  am  going  to  put  up  some  "slight  drollery," 
such  as  Falstaff  recommends  to  Mrs.  Quickly,  of  muslin 
curtains  for  the  summer,  and  during  the  next  six  months 
shall  consider  in  my  mind  what  ia  best  permanently,' 

In  the  Summer  Term  Jowett  '  had  a  very  successiiil 
lecture'— which  'surprised  him' — and  this,  with  the 
completion  of  his  diffictilt  task,  brought  back  the  sunshine 
for  a  time.  The  entertainments  at  Commemoration  were 
as  bright  and  gay  as  ever,  but  only  a  few  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley  threw  a  lasting  shadow 
on  his  life  (July  18.  1881). 

He  was  staying  with  me  at  the  time,  at  Clifton.  On 
his  way  he  had  called  at  the  Deanery,  but  Stanley  was 
too  ill  to  see  him;  still  Jowett— who  was  always  moat 
sanguine  about  illness — was  not  without  hope.  It 
happened  that  the  tidings  of  the  Dean's  death  were 
brought  to  me  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  we  met  at 
breakfast  I  inquired  whether  ho  had  any  news  of  Stanley. 
He  had  none,  and  I  then  told  hira  that  his  friend  had 
passed  away.     For  some  time  he  remained  silent,  then 
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said  a  few  words  abont  the  Dean's  illness,  and  did  Dot 
again  return  to  the  subject.    To  Morier  he  wrote  :  — 

'West  Halvebk.  Augmtt  lo,  1881. 
'.  .  .  ThankyouforwhatyousayaboutArthurStanley,  whose 
death  was  the  saddoet  loss  I  could  have  bad,  and  alters  a  good 
deal  the  colour  of  my  life.  I  seem  to  aee  his  character  more 
truly  DOW  than  I  <!id  wheu  he  waa  alive,  and  I  feel  that 
I  could  have  done  more  for  him,  if  I  had  understood  him 
better.  He  was  the  oldest  friend  I  had:  we  were  first 
acquainted  in  the  year  1836,  and  intimate  friends  from  1838 
onward.  In  1844  and  1845  we  travelled  together,  and  in  1848 
I  dare  aay  that  you  remember  his  coming  to  visit  us  at  Oban. 
Let  me  in  passing  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  remember 
the  time  that  I  spent  with  you  then  and  the  following  year. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  custom  which  has  been  continued, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  ever  since,  and  has, 
I  believe,  contributed  as  much  as  anything  to  the  success  of 
BallioL  The  months  spent  in  this  way  have  not  been  un- 
pleasant, and  I  think  that  they  have  been  the  most  satisfactory 
of  my  life.  How  much  I  owe  to  others,  and  to  you,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  one ! 

'A.  P.  S.  was  wonderfully  good,  with  a  natural  kind  of 
goodness- — blameless,  innocent,  never  going  wrung  in  word, 
thought  or  act.  He  was  not  always  trjTug  to  improve  his 
character,  but  then  he  did  not  need  it.  He  was  very  impressible 
by  circumstancee :  Oxford,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Abbey, 
the  Court,  Ac. ;  but  he  was  absolutely  regardless  of  popularity 
and  not  at  all  a  courtier.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  very 
shy  ;  in  later  years  he  became  a  dehght  of  society.  Considering 
all  that  he  did,  and  his  simplicity  and  energy,  I  should  call 
him  a  really  great  man,  if  greatness  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
force  of  will  or  great  imaginative  power,' 

Jowett  came  to  Ciiilon  with  the  hope  of  helping 
me  to  translate  Demosthenes.  For  some  time  I  bad 
amused  mj'self  with  the  idea  that  I  could  write  the 
history  of  Greece  in  the  Fourth  Century  b.  c,  by  trans- 
lating   the    Greek    orators.      Jowett     encouraged    me, 
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but  at  length,  finding  out,  I  suppose,  that  I  did  not 
prosper  aa  he  wished,  he  offered  to  come  and  go  over 
the  De  Corona  with  me.  All  the  mornings  of  the  week 
that  he  was  at  CHfton  we  devoted  to  this  task.  He 
would  ait  in  an  easy  chair,  or  He  on  the  sofa,  while 
I  read  my  translation,  which  he  corrected  or  replaced 
with  a  rendering  of  hia  own.  Sometimes  when  we 
came  npon  a  very  obstinate  phrase  or  sentence,  he  would 
say,  '  Let  me  go  to  sleep  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
I  will  do  it  ■ ;  and  he  did  go  to  sleep  for  about  five 
minutes,  after  which  he  woke  up  invigorated,  and  struck 
out  some  idiomatic  rendering.  The  translation,  in  spite 
of  his  help,  has  come  to  nothing,  but  the  visit  was  not 
altogether  wasted,  for  it  gave  rise  to  a  valuable  letter 
on  the  art  of  translating  from  Greek '. 


Jowett  was  always  at  home  with  children,  and  delighted 
in  having  them  with  him.  He  would  draw  them  to  his 
side  and  tell  them  stories,  from  Homer  it  might  be,  or  of 
the  common  story-book  kind,  and  invite  thorn  to  tell  him 
stories  in  return  *.  During  this  week  I  had  a  niece  staying 
with  me,  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  when  she 
and  Jowett  met  at  luncheon,  a  good  deal  of  the  time  was 
occupied  in  story-telling.  Sometimes  Jowett  was  critical 
— when  was  he  not? — and  would  object  to  a  atory  as  too 
long  or  as  beginning  in  too  commonplace  a  manner, 
'  That  is  a  good  story,  but  you  should  not  begin  with 
"  Once  upon  a  time." '  This  was  an  ipse  dixit  for  which 
he  gave  no  reason. 

For  the  rest  of  the  summer  he  was  occupied  with 
philology  and  philosophy,  'living  the  life  of  a  gentleman, 
reading  and  not  writing,'  and  keeping  two   note-books 

'  See  below,  i 
'  See  below,  ] 
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going,  one  on  each  sobject.     He  read  Bentley's  Epistles  to 
I'halaria,  and  made  many  notes  on  the  anthor,  of  whom 

he  had  a  great  dislike. 

'  How  cao  a  hotnuncio  like  ^ou  venture  to  attack  so  gr^t 
a  man  as  Bentley  ?  I  answer  :  If  you  mean  to  make  an  attack 
(ir  comparison  in  respect  of  reading,  of  attainments,  of  force 
of  mind,  no  one  can  feel  the  difference  more  strongly  than 
I  do  myself.  It  is  not  without  a  kind  of  shame  that  I  touch 
the  reputation  of  any  emiueat  man,  feeling  how  great  has  heen 
the  stimulus  which  they  have  given  to  knowledge,  and  how 
considerable  the  additions  which  they  have  made  to  it.  But 
when  I  see  the  baneful  influence  which  a  great  philologer,  like 
a  great  philosopher,  may  have  on  whole  generations  of  '. 
followers— for  how  many  wasted  lives  he  may  he  responsible, 
what  a  false  tendency  he  has  given  to  the  human  mind,  how 
inconsistent  he  is  with  himself,  what  silly  and  unmeaning 
commendation  he  has  received  from  those  who  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  him  :  I  am  tempted  to  make  the  still  small  vc 
of  roason  heard  against  him,  lutmunr/m  as  I  am.' 

While  acknowledging  Bentley's  extraordinary  powere, 
Jowett  thought  him  wanting  in  judgement,  which  is  'the 
first  element  in  criticism.'  The  great  scholar  fell  into  the 
mistake  of  reasoning  exactly  from  inexact  premisses— i 
from  statements  by  authors  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be 
placed,  such  as  lamblichus  and  Suidas. 

'  He  had  an  excellent  familiar  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  was 
a  great  interpreter.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  ne 
tried  his  art  upon  the  more  difficult  authors.  He  was  better 
ac<]uainted  with  the  Anthology,  Lucian,  Suidas,  lamblichus, 
than  with  Plato,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Pindar, 
Herodotus,  who  owe  nothing  to  him.  Upon  the  whole  be 
keeps  bad  company  in  literature.' 

In  philosophy  he  returned  for  a  time  to  old  stadieB. 
'  I  have  been  reading  German  philosophy,'  he  writes  on 
August  lo — 'an  old  love  to  which  I  return.     It  has  died 
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in  Qermany  tmd  come  to  Englanid.  But  it  is  with  regret 
I  see  the  amouat  of  genius  that  has  been  spent  in  spinning 
imaginary  systems.  Yet  I  seem  to  get  something  from 
them,  though  not  what  their  authors  intended.'  Another 
work  which  he  read  with  care  was  Sidgwick's  Method  of 
Ethics,  though  he  had  little  in  common  with  the  opinions 
of  the  author  or  with  any  form  of  utilitarian  philosophy. 
In  the  next  summer  (1882)  he  sketched  a  course  of  philo- 
eophical  reading  which  was  to  last  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Five  weeks  were  allotted  to  Comte,  two  to 
Burke,  two  to  Descartes,  two  to  Spinoza,  two  to  Hobbes, 
two  to  Locke,  the  same  to'Shaftesbury  and  Berkeley,  three 
to  Hume,  two  each  to  Kant,  Hegel,  and  hotze.  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  scheme,  'for 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time  which  was  to  be  given  to 
these  authors,  he  was  staying  with  friends,  and  ( 
in  reading  Aristotle. 

Comte  however  he  did  read,  and  with  care,  making 
many  observations,  chiefly  of  a  disparaging  kind,  but  not 
without  an  appreciation  of  the  philosopher's  genius.  He 
must  be  read,  he  remarks,  aa  an  ancient  philosopher  ia 
read,  in  whom  there  are  many  absurd  things  and  many 
things  of  the  highest  value.  In  every  chapter  we  must 
ask  the  question,  not  what  he  meant  or  imagined,  but 
what  application  of  his  words  is  possible.  He  brings 
before  us  in  a  sti'iking  manner  the  decadence  of  old 
beliefs,  the  continuity  of  history,  the  failing  influence  of 
the  Church.  '  But  of  the  promised  science  of  Sociology, 
which  ia  a  monstrous  flction,  I  see  no  hint  at  all.  Try  it 
by  the  test  which  Comte  acknowledged  to  be  the  true 
test  of  science — Prevision.'  Jowett  disliked  Comte  i 
much  or  more  than  he  disliked  his  philosophy.  When 
the  Fellows  of  the  College  were  considering  an  oflfer  of 
a  bust  of  Kaat  as  a  proper  ornament  for  Balliol  Library, 
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he  happened  to  mishear  the  name  as  Comte,  and  exclaimed, 
'Yott  would  not  put  a  fellow  like  that  in  the  Library, 
would  you  ^  ? ' 

Jowetfs  opinion  of  utilitarianism  was  unchanged  by 
the  perusal  of  Sidgwick's  book. 

I  'We  cannot  indeed  eecaj>e  from  utilitarianism,'  he  observes. 
I'aa  one  element  of  morality,  but  its  extreme  vagueness  and 
|«ontntdiction  to  experience  render  it  useless  except  as  a  cor- 
I  rection  of  error.  Tbe  practical  value  lies  in  this,  tiat  it  helps 
ua  to  get  rid  of  perplexities,  to  supply  motives,  to  offer  an 
elevated  view  of  life  which  may  silently  mould  the  character. 
Yet  it  often  fails  ua  when  we  most  need  its  help.  For  nothing 
comes  into  the  mind  less  naturally  than  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.  Even  when  applied  to  politics 
will  not  answer  the  question — ^" Shall  I  go  to  war?"  For  who 
,  can  balance  the  freedom  or  power  of  a  people  agunst  the 
'  sufferings  of  war  ? ' 

I  In  Jowett's  view  moral  philosophy  was  closely  bound 
up  with  religion :  '  the  essence  of  religion,'  he  called  it ; 
'  the  great  support  and  test  of  religion ;  for  though  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  about  religion,  morality  is  or 

I  may  become,  speaking  generally,  the  same  for  all.'  And 
therefore  morality  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  future 
Hie,  and  Jowett  in  brooding  over  the  subject  is  brought 
back  to  the  old  theme  :— 

■The  more  we  think  of  reason  aa  the  highest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  of  man  as  a  rational  being,  the  more  disposed  we 
shall  be  to  tliitik  of  human  beings  as  immortal.  We  cannot 
set  limits  to  this,  nor  say  :  "^Tiat  human  beings?"  or  "What 
immortality  ?  "  Whether  in  another  life  the  servant  shall  be 
equal  to  the  master,  the  child  to  the  grown-up  man,  the  fool 
to  the  philosopher,  the  Hottentot  to  the  Englishman  ;  whether 
animals  will  have  a  share  in  the  happiness  of  men  ;  whether 
the  common  moral  qualities  of  men  shall  be  the  essence  of 
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future  existence  ;  whether  any  of  ub  will  know  one  another — of 
all  this  we  have  no  means  of  judging  or  speaking.  But  we 
know  that  our  wishes  and  fancies,  the  figures  of  poetry,  the 
images  of  prophecy,  can  hare  no  intliienc«  on  the  trutli : 
"Things  are  what  they  are,"'  and  will  be  what  they  will  be, 
irrespective  of  our  likes  and  dislikes. ' 

More  interesting  than  these  general  reflections  are  the 
personal  records  which  show  how  the  old  undertones  of 
thought  are  ever  vibrating  in  his  mind : — 

'Suppose  I,  or  some  one  else,  were  to  throw  aside  all 
notions  of  moral  philosophy  derived  from  systems,  and  were 
simply  to  try  and  record  my  own  experience,  what  would  be 
the  result  ? 

'  The  greater  part  of  life  would  be  unconscious  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  motive  which  I  could  distinctly  recognize. 
The  most  conscious  motives  would  be  the  impulses  of  passioD 
resistAd  or  unresisted,  and  the  love  not  of  praise,  but  of  silent 
appreciation,  and  also  of  power  to  be  used  for  good  objects. 
I  do  not  act  distinctly  from  these  motives,  but  these  motives 
sustain  me  in  action,  and  I  begin  to  Sag  among  personal 
attacks: 

"The  time  ia  out  of  joint;  0  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  1  was  bom  to  act  it  right." 

I  half  wish  to  express  my  thoughts  to  the  world,  but  have 
not  the  power  to  do  it,  and  shrink  from  the  conflict  Of 
course  this  is  weak  and  wrong,  but  in  giving  an  account  of 
myself,  I  must  put  down  the  truth.' 

'  I  am  growing  old,  too  old  to  undertake  a  great  work.  Yet 
I  must  and  do  resolve  to  devote  all  my  serious  thoughts  to  it. 

'  I  grow  more  ambitious  every  year.  All  my  time,  monej', 
thoughts,  I  would  like  to  devot«  to  gaining  influence  of  the 
best  kind,  and  an  increasing  influence  yearly. 

'  I  must  make  the  best  arrangements — get  young  men  and 
boys  around  me  in  the  next  ten  years— neither  spend  money, 
nor  take  pleasure  except  for  the  sake  of  health.  Get  clear  of 
weakness.     I  seem  to  be  not  so  strong  as  foi-merly,  and  yet 
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to  have  escaped  from  maladies  of  which  I  had  the  b«ginninfr 
t«a  years  ago. 

'  I  ought  to  get  rid  of  shyaoss,  which  has  detracted  at  least 
one-third  from  my  life.' 

'  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  nlmost  Impossible  to  me. 
Church  is  difficult.  But  I  desire  more  and  more  never  to  Irt 
a  day  pass  without  some  idea  or  aspiration  arising  in  my  mind. 
And  this  appenrs  to  be  retained.  I  am  always  thinking  of 
death  and  of  Ood.  and  of  the  improvement  of  human  nature, 
though  sometimes  interrupted  by  false  and  petty  conceits 
of  self.* 

'  Forgetfulness  is  not  a  misfortune,  but  as  great  a  blessing 
and  as  much  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  human  faculties  as 
memory  itself.  We  must  forget  misfortunes,  forget  deaths, 
forget  faults  of  our  own  or  of  others,  forget  horrors  which  may 
have  come  across  us  in  life,  forget  trials  of  all  sorts,  and  go  on 
with  our  own  business.  This  is  not  shallowness,  but  the  law 
of  nature.  No  one  ought  to  desire  that  ten  years  hence  he 
may  have  as  vivid  an  impression  of  a  present  event  as  he 
lias  now.' 

Sncli  were  Jowett's  thoughts  and  aspirations  at  this 
time,  but  even  to  his  intimate  friends  he  showed  little  of 
the  self- criticizing  despondent  mood.  In  October,  1881, 
Mr.  Harrison  writes  from  Balliol : — 

'The  Master  is  looking  older,  but  1  see  no  other  change  in 
him.  Ht-  still  walks  briskly  and  his  mind  is  as  fresh  and 
active  as  ever.  He  has  bravely  got  Thucydides  off  his  hands, 
and  is  already  busy  with  a  translation  of  the  Polilks  of 
Aristotle.  He  says  he  oiJy  works  four  or  five  hours  a  day ; 
which  shows  either  that  the  Master  does  not  know  how  to 
count,  or  that  he  reckons  as  play  many  things  which  other 
men  take  to  be  hard  work.' 

And  in  a  note  he  adds : — ■ 

'  During  this  visit  Jowett  took  me  to  lunch  with  the  Warden 
of  Merton.     Brodnck  told  us  of  his  Dublin  days,  and  bow, 
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like  the  reet  of  the  company  nt  the  Vice-regal  Loilge,  hf 
had  carried  a  revulver.  When  he  ended  his  story  the  atill 
small  voice  of  the  Master  wjvs  heard,  saying,  "  If  I  had  been 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  I  don't  think  that  I  should  have  minded 
the  people,  bnt  I  should  havo  been  horribly  afeard  of 
Brodrick's  piatol."' 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  Jowett  lost  another  old  friend 
in  Lord  Airlie,  whose  gneat  he  had  often  been,  with 
other  distinguished  men,  at  Cortachy,  or  the  Tulchan,  or 
rlie  Castle.  '  I  lament  him  for  his  own  sake,'  he  said, 
I  for  Lady  Airlie's,  who  has  become  a  widow  before 
he  natural  time.'     To  Lady  Airlie  he  wrote ; — 

'The  only  comfort  in  such  calamities  is  to  look  them  in 
the  face,  in  all  their  consequences.  An  old  life  and  all  its 
treasures  of  memory  and  aifection  has  passed  away  and  a  new 
life  is  about  to  begin.  We  must  pray  and  hope  t^  live  in  it|'| 
more  above  ourselves  and  the  world,  more  entirely  for  others,  I 
in  higher  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  external  changes  whichj 
result  from  tliis  will  then  seem  trifling  and  inconsiderable.         \ 

'  About  those  who  ore  gone  we  must  think  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and  all  that  they  did  for  us,  and  all  that  we  did  for 
them^would  that  it  had  been  more !  All  that  we  know  of 
them  is  that  they  are  with  God,  where  we  shall  be  in  a  few 
more  years. 

'  If  these  words  come  upon  you  when  you  are  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  I  would  not  have  you  make  any  effort  to  get 
rid  of  it.  That  is  natural  for  a  time ;  the  light  of  peace  will 
come  at  last.  .  .  . 

'  I  believe,  as  I  know  that  you  do,  in  the  realities  of  things 
as  much  as  ever,  though  unable  to  use  the  ordinary  phi'ase- 
ology  about  them.' 

This  loss  was  quickly  followed  by  another.  In  the 
Easter  Vacation  of  1882  Professor  T.  H.  Green  died  after 
a  few  days'  illness.  '  Not  very  much  the  matter.'  a 
friend  said  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  Oxford  for  a  holiday  : 
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"there  is  no  danger,  and  he  will  aoon  be  well."  One 
day  more  and  tlie  case  was  known  to  be  hopeless; 
on  the  third  morning  the  friend  with  whom  I  was 
staying  had  heard  from  Oxford  that  Green  was  dead. 
To  those  who  knew  and  loved  him, '  the  spring  vanished 
from  the  year.' 

He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Balliol  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  and  for  about  twelve  years  he  was  Tator  in 
Philosophy  in  the  College.  His  lectures  on  the  Ethica 
of  Aristotle  were  said  to  be  quite  the  best  lectures 
given  in  his  time.  And  his  personal  influence  was 
even  greater  than  his  influence  as  a  Lecturer.  '  I  never 
go  to  see  Green  without  feeling  that  I  ought  to  bo 
ashamed  of  myself,  and,  by  Jove,  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself,'  an  undergraduate  of  those  days  said  to  me. 
It  was  not  by  any  peculiar  grace  of  speech  or  manner 
that  he  acquired  this  influence ;  his  instinct  was  to  be 
silent  and  shun  society :  and  few  of  his  sayings  are 
recorded.  His  strong  and  simple  character  seemed  to 
need  no  words  to  express  it ;  he  lived  his  thoughts,  not 
'  moving  about  in  worlds  unrealized,"  but  carrying  his 
convictions  into  practice ;  shrewd  also,  and  sensible,  and 
not  without  a  vein  of  humour,  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  was  elected  to  Whyte's  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  he  at  once  became  the  most  impressive  of  Oxford 
Professors,  Hia  lecture-rooms  were  full,  and  his  pnpils 
enthusiastic.  I  do  not  think  that  they  all  understood 
him,  but  they  all  regarded  him  with  love  and  honour. 

]3etween  Jowett  and  Green  there  was  the  greatest 
affection  possible.  Jowett  often  spoke  of  him  aa  one 
of  his  best  and  dearest  friends  ;  '  Sit  mea  anima  cum  illo,' 
he  said,  after  Green's  limeral ;  and  Green  looked  on 
Jowett  as  his  leader  and  guide,  from  whom  he  never 
difiered  without  much  searching  of  heart.      For   differ 
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tliey  did  in  some  respects,  and  Jowett's  love  of  his 
firiend—deep  and  sincere  as  it  was— did  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  We  have  seen  how  sensitive 
he  was  to  the  iniiuence  of  metaphysics  on  the  young, 
and  as  Master  of  the  College,  the  young  men  there  were 
in  his  charge.  Himself  a  critic  of  philosophy  rather 
than  a  philosopher,  it  gave  him  real  pain  to  see  any 
of  his  Jriends  fall,  as  he  thought,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  system.  He  even  wrote  to  a  distinguished  papU 
urging  him  not  to  devote  himself  too  exclusively  to 
philosophy.  On  this  point  ho  and  Green  must  needs 
differ,  and  Green  very  wisely  and  generously  gave  way. 
For  a  year  or  two  before  he  became  Professor  ha  took 
but  a  small  share  in  the  teaching  of  the  College,  The 
incident  did  honour  to  both  of  them : — to  Green,  because 
a  man  of  less  noble  mind,  less  loyal  to  Balliol  and  Jowett, 
might  have  made  it  the  occasion  of  an  open  breach,  and 
Green  would  probably  have  won  the  victory ;  to  Jowett, 
be^^use  with  all  his  love  and  admiration  of  his  iriend 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  mind,  when  he  thought 
that  the  interests  of  the  College  required  it. 

To  Mrs.  Green  he  wrote,  on  hearing  of  her  husband's 
death : — 


„         „  Marrh  a6,  1882. 

Dear  Friekd, 

1  know  not  how  to  writ«  to  you  in  this  overwhelming 

afQiction. 

You  have  had  the  happiness  of  being  married  to  one  of  the 

noblest  men  who  ever  adorned  Oxford,  and  I  do  sot  doubt 

that  you  will  bear  the  life-long  sorrow  in  a.  manner  worthy 

of  him  and  as  he  would  have  desired.     I  cannot  describe  to  you 

what  I  f*el  to  be  hia  loss  in  the  College,  to  the  University, 

and  to  all  of  ua.     May  God,  who  can  alone  heal  such  sorrow 

as  yours,  g^ve  you  peace  and  rest     He  was  always  so  good 

and  loyal  to  me  (though  we  differed  in  some  ways);  and  so 
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Absolutely  free  from  any  conscious  personality  and  egotism. 
Every  year  has  made  me  feel  increasing  affection  and  gratitude 
towards  him. 

It  ia  too  aoon  to  speak  of  the  future.  Yet  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  shut  out  the  possibility  of  remaining  in  Oxford, 
where  you  are  so  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  Will  you 
let  me  do  anything  for  you  which  I  am  able  ?  I  claim  to 
be  an  old  friend,  having  known  your  father  and  your  brother 
for  more  than  twenty  years  '. 

The  grave  had  hardly  closed  over  Green  before  Jowett 
was  called  away  to  Sonning  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon 
on  his  old  friend  Hugh  Pearson,  'the  most  beloved  of 
English  clergymen.'  'H.  P.,'  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
came  up  to  Balliol  in  1834,  where  he  became  the  firm 
friend  of  Stanley,  and  afterwards  of  Jowett,  He  did 
not  come  forward  in  the  world  as  they  did,  and  was 
content  to  live  the  life  of  a  country  clergj'man,  but  in 
his  parish  and  among  those  who  knew  him,  high  or  low, 
his  memory  remains  as  a  great  possession  ''. 

To  this  period  belong,  at  least  in  part,  the  following 
reminiscences,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Dugdaie. 
of  Merevale  Abbey,  Warwickshire: — 

'  My  memory  of  the  Master  spreads  over  most  of  my  life. 
When  I  was  a  child  he  used  to  come  to  my  father's'  house  both 
ou  business  and  pleasure.  1  remember  as  a  young  girl  being 
at  Oxford  with  my  pareuts  as  his  guost,  and  the  intense  delight 
(>f  seeing  Oxford  and  being  shown  it  by  him,  I  married  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  therefore  had  a  double  reason  for  being  bis 
guest  at  the  Lodge  at  Balliol. 

'  And  then  the  visits  to  us.  I  cannot  omit  one  epecial 
association  with  him.     His  letter  the  morning  after  the  terrible 
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aoddent  in  the  mine '  (written  ao  imtnediAtely  after  hearing  of 
it)  was  one  of  the  two  last  letters  ever  read  to  my  husband. 
There  were  numbers  of  letters,  but  when  he  heard  "Jowett" 
bad  writtea,  he  asked  me  to  read  it,  and  to  answer  it.  And 
later  in  the  day  be  urged  me  again  to  do  au,  though  I  could 
hardly  leave  him.  The  approbation  of  the  Master  was 
evidently  ao  sweet  to  him. 

'  Two  months  after  my  husband's  death  the  Master  came  to 
us  at  Merevalo.  My  eldest  boy,  who  was  then  only  eight  years 
old,  was  ill  in  the  nursery,  and  the  Master  went  up  and  sat 
with  hiin  a  long  time,  reading  aloud  the  wonderful  story  of 
Hector's  death.  Another  time,  when  staying  with  us,  he  read 
in  the  evening  from  the  Filiirim's  Progress  that  part  where 
Christian  crosses  the  river.  The  peculiar  quahties  of  his  voice 
— the  subtlety  and  simplicity  which  all  must  remember— seemed 
at  the  moment  exactly  to  suit  that  thrilling  passage.  It 
sounded  in  our  ears  as  if  it  had  never  been  read  aloud  before.' 


In  the  Long  Vacation  of  1 882  J  owett  went  to 
Davos,  where  J.  A.  Symonda  was  then  living,  a  visit 
repeated  more  than  once  and  always  with  the  liveliest 
pleasure. 

Though  his  time  abroad  was  short,  he  visited  the 
cathedrals  which  lay  in  his  route^ — Amiens,  Rheima,  and 
Laon,  and  noted  what  he  thought  striking  in  them.  In 
the  aisles  of  Amiens  we  find  him  musing  partly  over  the 
English  Chnreh  and  the  possibility  of  reforming  it,  and 
partly,  as  in  such  places  we  are  apt  to  do  when  alone, 
over  his  own  life : — 

'  Absolute  unselfishness  and  self-devotion.  To  fix  my  mind 
(i)  on  the  will  of  God  for  all  men,  (2)  on  the  state  of  the  world 
and  of  England  fifty  years  hence. 

'  To  control  my  thoughts  :  absolute  freedom  from  egotism, 
stronger  associations  with  the  past, 

'  In  which  Mr.  Dugdale  was  fatally  injured  (May  2,  1882)  while 
attempting  to  rescue  the  aafferera. 

O  2 
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'  Solitude  when  poesible,  and  as  much  as  possible. 

*'  To  consider  how  religious  thoughts  may  be  a  great  intel- 
lectual exercise. 

'  To  get  the  habit  of  throwing  off  work. 

'Never  for  an  instant  to  regard  myself  as  old  or  growing 
old.  To  think  of  death  in  ten  or  twelve  years*  time  as  the 
necessary  end  of  all  my  worL' 
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To  THE  Lady  Abebcbombt. 

West  Malverit, 

January  9,  i88a 

.  .  .    You  know  I  have  a  superstition  about  keeping  lettera 
As  well  kill  a  friend  as  kill  a  good  letter.  ...    I  am  sorry 

that  you .  .  •  will  not  be  at ;  I  chose  the  time  because 

I  thought  that  it  would  suit  you.  But  I  dare  say  that  you 
have  good  and  wise  reasons,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fsdr  to 
send  you  back  the  threatening  message  which  you  sent  to  me 

in  *  That  you  would  never  forgive  me ' :  which  I  was 

foolish  enough  to  believe  for  once. 

'Yarium  et  mutabile  semper 
Femina : ' 

Do  you  understand  Latin?  I  think  not ;  therefore  I  have  written 
in  Latin  what  I  should  not  like  to  say  to  you  in  English.  .  . 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

B.  Jowett. 

To  E.  Harbison. 

[i88a] 
Thank  you  for  asking  about  me :  I  am  well,  and  able  to 
work,  and  Thucydides,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  printed 
(including  all  the  translation),  will  be  out  at  the  end  of  the 
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LoDg  Vacation.  It  aeems  to  me  that  I  have  one-fourth  of 
life  before  me  at  the  utmost,  and  two-thirds  of  the  work 
of  life  to  do.  Nevertheless  I  shall  go  on  and  expect  to  die  in 
harness. 

To  THE    CO0NTES8    OF   WkMYSS. 

March  26,  1880. 
I  send  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  election,  which,  aa 
I  pretend  to  be  a  Liberal,  I  ought  not  to  do.  Uy  Liberalism 
gets  to  the  lowest  point  at  the  time  of  a  general  election. 
Then,  if  we  could  have  statistics  of  them,  lies  would  be  found 
to  double,  like  drinking.  And  great  electioneers  always  say 
things  that  they  should  not,  Mr.  Gladstone  attacking  Austria 
and  Mr.  Cross  Russia,  both  equally  improper.  I  believe  the 
best  'dodge'  is  to  be  very  complimentary  to  all  opponents, 
which  does  them  no  good  but  refiects  credit  upon  yourself. 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  discovered  this  trick  lately. 

To  Dean  Stanley, 

lasa 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  your  speech  about  the 
Prince  Napoleon  :  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  care  very  much 
about  the  attacks  on  you.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  any  of  ue 
to  have  a  taste  of  unpopularity  :  one  would  not  wish  to  live 
on  '  butter  and  honey  '  all  one's  life. 

The  hatred  to  the  Napoleon  family  is  very  extreme  in 
a  small  class,  especially  the  coterie  of  literary  men,  who,  like 
the  Church,  never  forgive ;    I   used  to  see  it  exaggerated  in 

,  who  danced  about  Uke  a  mad  thing  whenever  the  name 

of  Napoleon  was  mentioned  '.   .  .  . 

To  Phofbssob  Lewis  Cai£PBell. 

jVoreinfrer  3,  1880. 
. .  .  Either  for  you  or  me  to  succeed  in  life  (and  I  certainly 
bCve  not  succeeded  as  yet)  requires  a  great  many  favourable 
ooDditionB.     First,  good  health,  and  entire  freedom  from  care 

'  Cf.  Stanley's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  324  (f. 
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And  BensitiTeuess.  Secondly,  complete  devotion  to  the  end 
which  we  have  In  view.  Pleasures  and  feeliags  and  society 
must  all  be  made  to  give  way  to  it.  Thirdly,  there  must  be 
the  determination  to  make  the  work  as  good  as  possible  at  auyf 
coal  of  time  and  labour.  lu  criticism  we  must  get  perfect 
clearness  and  good  judgement,  if  we  want  to  influence  others. 
Fourthly,  there  must  be  independence  and  force  of  character. 
We  should  not  fear  to  speak  out,  although  the  world  attacks 
U3.  Otherwise  I  think  that  we  had  better  give  up  attempting 
to  write,  and  lead  a  quiet  inotfensive  life. 

I  think  you  should  propose  to  yourself  the  necessity  or  duty, 
not  only  of  being  friends  with  everybody,  but  of  not  being 
unduly  affected  or  hurt  at  what  they  say  or  do.  Sensitiveness 
is  a  weakness  most  paralyzing  and  weakening  to  the  mind — 
I  am  certain  it  can  be  cured,  and  that  if  it  is  not  cured  in  ona 
place  it  will  be  in  another. 

Will  you  think  about  these  things  and  try  and  make  your 
life  and  will  stronger  ?  .  .    . 

My  only  wish  in  life  for  myself  is  to  do  something  worth 
doing  in  Greek  Literature  and  in  Philosophy.  To  that  I  hope 
to  devote  money,  time,  and  everything  else.  I  want  you  to 
do  something  good  and  to  fix  your  whole  mind  upon  it. 

To  Mss.  Ilbebt  '. 

(Written  from  Addimqton  Park,) 

Deamber  23,  [1880]. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  older  persona  about 
forty  should  collect  younger  ones  around  them,  give  them 
advice  and  work,  introduce  them  to  society,  and  so  on.  They 
and  their  wives  may  be  of  inestimable  use  to  poor,  rather 
struggling  young  Oxford  and  "ambridge  students.  Do  you 
catch  the  idea?  I  will  add,  by  way  of  illustration,  two  texts 
of  Scripture  :— 

'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  ; '  '  Make 
to  yourself  friends,  eo  that,  when  ye  fiiil,  they,'  Le,  the  young 
men,  '  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.^ 

'  Now  Lady  Ilbert. 
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To  J.  A,  Symonds. 

West  Malvehs, 

Dertmber  aB,  1880. 

I  coDgnktulate  you  on  having  finished  your  magnam  trpus; 
your  life,  uot withstanding  its  drawbacks,  certainly  seeme  to 
mo  a  fortunate  one.  For  the  happiness  of  life  ia  work,  and 
you  are  able  to  do  more  than  any  one  else,  .  .  . 

'George  Eliot's'  death  is  a  great  grief  to  me ;  for  although 
I  have  many  friends  she  is  a  friend  who  can  never  be  replaced. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  her  through  her  books  only 
half  knew  lier.  She  was  the  most  amiable  and  the  most 
self-controlled  as  well  as  the  most  gifted  woman  I  have  ever 
known.  The  '  Babel  of  voices '  used  to  trouble  her,  and  slie 
kept  out  of  it  as  much  as  she  could.  In  miud  she  was  not  at 
all  exhausted  when  she  died,  and  was  intending  to  write  one 
more  novel.  ,  .   . 

I  hoiK-  that  you  look  forward  to  a  period  of  rest  and  study, 
which  you  were  promising  yourself  some  time  agn.  You  have 
done  a  great  deal,  but  you  may  do  a  great  deal  more.  Rent 
and  continuous  reading  are  absolutely  necessary  to  strength  in 
writing. 

Some  winter— I  think  next  winter— I  shall  come  out  and 
see  you  at  Davos.  At  present  I  am  tied  to  a  task  which  is 
minuto  and  laborious,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  wei-e  getting  somewhat 
too  old  for  it,  having  more  capacity  for  thinking  than  for 
acquiring  knowledge  or  analyzing  the  grammar  of  sentences ; 
however,  levius  fit  patientia,     I  shall  be  free  at  the  end  of  the 


We  have  been  anxious  about  Oreen,  though  he  seems  to  nie 
to  be  better  at  present.  I  wish  that  he  could  take  a  different 
line  in  his  philosophical  teao^ing.  His  pupils  get  confused, 
retain  no  interest  in  other  kinas  of  knowledge,  and  after  a  few 
years  find  that  they  have  lost  much  and  that  there  is  no 
compensating  gain.  Metaphysics  are  thoroughly  inimical  to 
poetry  and  literature,  and  they  exert  an  immense  influence. 
Common  sense  may  receive  a  slight  enlargement  from  them, 
and  indeed  some  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
mind  to  get  rid  of  them.     But  I  think  the  vulgar  aie  right  in 
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regarding  them  as  a  forbidden  kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  of 
most  use  after  it  has  been  forgotten. 

Give  my  love  to  your  wife  and  to  the  children.  It  must  be 
a  great  wrench  to  you  to  have  given  up  the  house ' — that  house 
in  which  I  remember  so  much  kindness  and  such  pleasant 
parties,  I  think  that  the  Bristol  Dniversity  College  will  fioat, 
though  there  is  no  great  love  of  learning  among  the  Bristol 
people.  We  have  lately  got  £300  a  year  from  the  Clothworkers 
and  ^300  a  year  from  the  Anclior  Society, 

Ireland,  Ireland,  Ireland,  is  the  talk  of  everybody  every- 
where. The  Government  are  universally  blamed  for  allowing 
this  anarchy  to  grow  up  to  such  a  height,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
stopped  without  civil  war.  The  people  are  gradually  acquiring 
a  new  morality,  that  it  is  a  duty  not  to  pay  their  debts  : 
I  hardly  see  how  Gladstone  and  Co,  can  be  defended,  though 
no  doubt  the  small  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  landlorda.  I  have  been  much  int«re8ted  in  reading 
Mr.  Kussell's  letters.  You  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  Davos 
seem  a  long  way  from  these  matters — vi£  tenuis  famae  per- 
labilur  aura.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  very  stormy  and 
interesting  session. 

To  THE  Lady  Abebcbouby. 

West  Malverh, 

January  13,  188 

I  have  two  or  three  projects  of  considerable  works,  and  at 
present  I  am  rather  pumped  out  and  have  lost  memory  and 
intellectual  strength.  But  I  shall  keep  the  projects  in  v 
and  after  many  depressions  and  lapses  hope  to  bring  some  of 
them  to  a  conclusion,  if  the  evening  does  not  close  in  too  soon. 

Does  it  not  do  persons  good  sometimes  to  be  told  to  'do 
what  they  are  doing  '  ?  In  this  dull  world  there  is  encourage- 
ment in  the  consciousness  that  life,  though  difficult,  is  not 
a  failure.  ...  If  I  had  life  to  begin  over  again  I  would  hardly 
ever  speak  against  any  one  (for  after  all  there  is  some  degree 
of  weakness  in  it),  but  endeavour  to  take  people  from  their  o- 
or  from  the  most  favourable  point  of  view.     Have  I  not  heard 

'  Clifton  Hill  Hoose,  Clifton. 
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the  complaints  which  manJiind  m&ke  of  political  leaders,  said 
of  every  one  during  the  last  forty  years?  It  would  be  a  great 
strength  in  thinking  about  politics  if  one  could  get  rid  of  one's 
own  [lerson  and  of  evetybody  else's.  A  man's  mind  runs  so 
easily  into  autagonism  ;  especially  if  there  is  some  shadow  of 
personality  in  the  (juestion.  It  is  the  critical  habit  of  the  age 
which  threatens  to  dissect  everything  and  bring  into  existence 
nothing.  .  .  . 

My  feelings  towards  Gladstone  and  the  Ministry  soften 
when  I  see  the  attacks  upon  them.  Lord  Hartington's  is 
a  good  manly  spirit,  and  he  has  the  great  quality  of  not  caring 
for  public  opinion.  The  Ministry  seem  to  be  on  the  right 
track:  only  I  think  that  I  should  go  beyond  them  in  giving 
a  good  round  sum  of  English  money  for  the  creation  of 
a  peasant  proprietaty  and  for  emigration. 

To  THE  Lady  Abebcbouby. 

Oxford,  February  31,  [1881]. 

By  no  means  write  down  what  I  say.  'Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  nonsense  thereof,'  as  Sidney  Smith  used  to  say. 
Write  down  the  ideas  of  your  own  which  please  you  best : 
that  is  what  I  constantly  do,  and  with  great  advantage  to 
myself,  though  the  thoughts  seem  very  poor  and  washed  out 
when  I  look  at  them  years  afterwards.  I  have  thirty  or  forty 
volumes  of  them. 

I  am  always  interested  about  Pascal,  and  am  going  to  preach 
a  sermon  about  him  at  the  beginning  of  next  Term.  Finding 
sermons  rather  uninteresting  I  have  taken  to  making  them 
into  biographies,  and  have  done  two  such,  Wesley  and  a  com- 
panion pair  of  Bunyan  and  Spinoza.  (Did  you  ever  read 
Banyan's  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  0/  Sintiers?  If  you 
have  not  I  will  send  it  to  you.)  Pascal  was  a  bundle  of 
contradictions,  though  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  who  ever 
lived.  Geometrician,  sceptic,  writer  of  Christian  Evidences 
(not  very  good),  Montaigniat,  man  of  the  world,  saint,  the 
overthrower  of  the  Jesuits — the  last  is  his  real  title  to 
greatness.  He  raised  the  morals  of  the  world  by  the  Provincial 
Letters. 
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To  THE  Lady  Abebcboubt. 

Webt  Malvben, 

Von-A  30,  188. 

An  andeot  philosopher  who  was  afraid  of  telling  lies  used  to 
wag  with  his  finger,  instoad  of  speaking.  Afterwards  he  gave  this 
up  as  partaking  more  or  lees  of  the  nature  of  untruth.  That  is 
my  feeling  la  discussing  politics.  I  merely  guess  about  them 
and  know  nothing.  Upon  the  whole  I  agree  in  the  '  retiring ' 
policy,  especially  after  hearing  Gladstone  discourse  upon  it  at 
dinner  on  Saturday,  but  when  I  think  it  over  by  myself  and 
reflect  on  the  consequences  in  the  army,  In  India,  and  also  in 
Europe.  I  am  not  quite  clear.  .  .  . 

Half  the  things  I  say  I  wish  unsaid,  and  am  greatly  a&aid 
that  I  may  never  be  much  wiser  than  I  am.  My  only  comfort 
is  that  Thucydidee  is  nearly  complete  ;  the  last  sheet  will  go 
to  the  press  in  about  a  fortriight. 

I  dined  at  Tennyson's  on  Saturday  with  a  very  interesting 
|iarty—  among  them  were  the  Gladstones,  Sir  Garnet  and  Lady 
Wolseley,  Bume  Jones,  Mr.  Baillie  Hamilton,  and  others. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  marvellous.  He  had  been  working 
all  day,  and  was  the  most  brimful  of  conversation  of  anybody 
in  the  company.  He  was  thankful  about  the  Transvaal,  but 
said  that  the  danger  was  far  &om  being  over  :  the  danger  which 
he  seemed  to  apprehend  whs  from  the  dissatisfaction  of 
English  and  of  the  loyal  3061*3.  .  .  . 

After  dinner  Tennyson  read  us  (very  badly) '  The  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.'  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
entire  absorption  and  devout  inclination  of  the  head  with  which 
Gladstone  listened  to  him. 

When  I  got  here  I  found  a  telegram  which  pleased  me 
greatly.  The  College  had  gained  the  three  first  places  in  the 
University  Classical  Scholarship,  called  the  Ireland,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  Mathematical  Scholarship,  and  also  in  the  Latin 
Scholarship.  These  successes  of  the  undergraduates  encourage 
them  and  show  that  the  College  is  not  inefHcient ;  they  are 
also  some  indication  of  their  future  success  in  life. 

All  London  is  talking  about  the  reminiscences  of  Carlyle, 
generally  with  deserved  reprobation.     It  conveys,  however,  a 
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true  picture  of  the  nun  himself  with  hia  independence  and 
ruggednesa  and  egotism,  and  the  absolute  disregard  and  in- 
difference abuut  everybody  but  himself.  He  was  not  a  phUo- 
Bopher  at  all  to  my  mind,  for  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  clearly 
thought  out  a  subject  for  himself.  Hia  power  of  expression 
quite  outran  hia  real  intelligence,  and  constantly  determined 
his  opinion.  While  talking  about  shams  he  was  himself  the 
greateet  of  shams.  He  would  eay,  '  Whatsoever  thou  doest,  do 
it  with  all  thy  heart.*  But  the  moment  you  set  to  work  he 
would  begin  to  laugh  at  you,  I  fail  to  see  any  good  influence 
which  he  has  exercised  except  in  giving  a  stimulus  to  sceptical 
ideas  which  he  afterwards  denounced,  if  that  indeed  be  a  good. 
He  ia  not  one  of  the  iustnictore  of  my  youth  towards  whom 
I  have  a  grateful  feeling,  though  I  read  with  much  interest  the 
Frettch  Hcvotufion  and  Cronitcell.  .  .  . 

I  forget  whether  I  recommended  you  to  read  Lord  CampbeU'a 
Life.  It  is  a  real  autobiography,  and  pleased  me  greatly.  The 
'pushing Scotchman'  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  his  weaknesses, 
and  is  quite  aware  that  you  will  be  more  interested  in  him  if 
you  are  able  to  laugh  at  him.  I  have  always  liked  his  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors,  which  is  an  excellent  gallery  of  portrnita  done 
by  a  rough  but  very  tolerable  artist. 

To  THE  Lady  Abkeceomby, 

[1881.I 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  Lord  Sherbrooke  on  Monday.  He 
is  a  good  deal  aged,  but  I  was  struck  with  his  conversation. 
He  said  :  '  It  is  too  late  for  you  and  me  to  begin  again,  but 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In  our  day  at  Oxford  we  were 
compeUed  to  be  religious.  Now  there  is  no  religion  (I  say 
nothing  about  its  truth  and  falsehood).  But  how  do  you 
propose  to  supply  its  place?  '  Is  not  that  remarkable,  coming 
from  him? 

To  Evelyn  Abbott. 

OXFOBD,  Julg  34,  1881. 

While  the  Demosthenes  is  iresh  in  my  mind,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  about  it.     I  think  that  it  requiree  a  good  deal  of 
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hbour  and  revision.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  translate  fairly  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  without 
writing  the  translation  five  or  sis  times  over.  A  translation  of 
Demosthenes  must  be  the  work  of  many  years,  perhaps  of  ten 
years.  Every  sentence  has  to  be  studied  by  itself  and  i 
connesioD  with  other  sentences. 

The  first  point  is  clearness  ;  then  (a)  idiom  (which  means 
the  use  of  familiar  language)  ;  tJien  (3)  the  avoidance  of 
tautology  (the  Greek,  even  Demosthenes,  has  far  more  tautology 
than  English) ;  then  (4)  accuracy,  which  is  clearness  in  small 
things,  especially  in  relatives  and  antecedents,  and  in  giving 
the  right  relation  to  clauses.  There  are  two  characteristios 
of  Demosthenes,  dignity  and  rapidity,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
combine  them. 

The  slight  personification  of  the  Greeks  arising  out  of  the 
genders  always  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  ii 
translation.  You  cannot  attribute  any  living  or  lifelike  action 
to  '  it  *  or  '  its,'  and  hence  a  great  deal  of  transposition  becomes 
necessary.  Weak  constructions  must  be  avoided,  e.  g.  the 
infinitive  after  the  substantive,  imless  it  has  passed  into  an 
idiom,  which  is  sufficient  to  sanction  almost  any  construction. 
The  participle  for  the  substantive  should  very  rarely  be  used. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  English  language  to  tautology  is 
really  exquisite;  it  excludes  'to'  'to,'  in  the  same  sentence, 
or  the  demonstrative  'this'  'this,'  which  is  common  enough 
in  Greek. 

The  ti-ue  test  of  translation  is  not  a  good  phrase  as  &  boy  at 
school  supposes,  or  a  good  sentence  as  some  Cambridge  men 
imagine  (if  the  particles  are  duly  represented),  but  an  equable 
and  harmonious  paragraph,  or  rather  a  harmonious  whole. 
English  is  much  simpler  than  Greek,  and  therefore  the  English 
translation  has  to  be  simplified,  and  complex  relations  often 
omitted.  Greek  is  latitudinal  (m*'v,  J)',  &c.)  and  longitudinal 
i^jap,  oiv,  &c).  But  English  is  neither.  There  is  much  less 
subordination  and  much  more  co-oixhnation. 

I  should  like  to  finish  the  De  Corona  with  you,  either  at  the 
end  of  the  vacation,  or  in  the  Christmas  vacation.  And  we 
may  read  over  smaller  portions  of  that  and  other  orations,  when 
you  have  worked  upon  them,  'at  dessert.' 
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To  THE  Lady  Abebcboudt. 

West  Malvxbh, 

August  ao,  1881. 
I  tliinlc  that  the  prospect.  looks  brighter  than  three  months 
ago  in  the  political  world.  The  OoTemment  will  no  longer 
have  any  excuse  for  not  maintaining  order  in  Ireland.  Do  you 
not  think  that  the  Irish  Bill  in  ite  last  atages  was  admirably 
managed  in  the  House  of  Commons  (not  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  they  fell  into  the  error  of  talking  about  the  landlords' 
interests  exclusively)?  I  thought  Gladstone  showed  wonder^l 
tact  and  temper. 

The  world  is  moving  towards  good  or  evil,  and  it  is  no  use 
to  repine  at  the  change  because  it  does  not  agree  with  the  ideas 
of  one's  youth.  France  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  the  European 
movement  and  Gambetta  the  centre  of  France.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  nowhere  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  though  a  stay  to 
individuals  ;  and  the  English  Church  in  a  few  years  will  be  In 
the  same  position.  It  is  curious  to  see  Bismarck,  the  great 
antagonist  of  Catholicism,  veering  round  to  it  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  some  support  against  Socialism  and  Materialism.  Some 
people  say  that  such  religion  as  he  has  comes  from  liis  wife, 
who  is  an  Evangelical.  At  first  he  had  her  Protestant  feelings 
against  Popery.  But  now  he  thinks  tliat  we  must  all  unite 
against  the  common  enemy.  If  the  House  of  Lords  goes,  the 
Established  Church  will  go  with  it,  and  if  the  Established 
Church  goes,  the  Monarchy  will  depart  too.  ...  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  events  of  last  week  were  much  more  serious 
than  they  appear  now  that  they  have  been  got  over.  I  am 
told  that  a  great  man  speaks  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
rather  an  irreverent  manner,  as  '  an  old  building  which  it 
ia  useless  to  repair.'  But  be  or  any  one  becomes  appalled 
when  they  see  the  amount  of  change  which  it  involves  to 
abolish  it,  and  the  doubt  whether  they  would  carry  the  countty 
with  them.  The  real  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  like  that 
of  the  Crown,  is  very  great ;  but  then  it  depends  on  personal 
management. 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  have  lost  my  oldest 
friend,  the  Dean  of  Westminster.     He  and  I  were  Scholars  of 
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Balliol  together  when  we  were  imdergraduates,  and  the  tiiend- 
sliip  lias  coatinued  ever  since,  Le.  since  about  i&36.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  quite  understood  him,  and  I  should  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  [him]  when  we  meet.  He  was  not  a  courtier  really, 
not  at  all,  though  a  certain  impressibility  in  his  character 
sometimes  made  people  think  so.  He  was  naturally  good,  and 
never  did  anything  wrong  or  interested  or  roenn  in  all  his  Hfr. 
Also  he  knew  nothing  of  the  real  troubles  of  life  (having  been 
always  an  tnfarU  gali  du  numde,  though  quite  unspoiled  and 
indeed  untouched  by  it).  This  made  the  death  of  hia  wife, 
which  with  the  death  of  his  mother  were  the  only  great 
sorrows  that  troubled  him,  the  more  terrible.  He  was  very 
courageous,  and  supported  Bishop  Colenso  and  the  authors 
of  Essays  and  lieviews  without  the  least  thought  that  the 
line  which  he  took  would  exclude  him  from  a  Bishopric. 
From  your  ideal  point  of  view  this  may  not  appear  a  great 
lietght  of  virtue.  But  I  know  it  to  be  very  uncommon  among 
clergymen. 

This  vacation  I  am  living  the  life  of  a  free  man  and  a 
gentleman,  reading,  not  writing,  which  is  slavery  and  drudgery 
(though  the  slavery  must  begin  shortly).  I  have  even  time  to 
write  to  a  friend  without  feeling  weary. 

It  will  interest  me  to  hear  what  you  are  doing  and 
whom  you  are  seeing,  if  you  are  inclined  to  tell  me.  With 
your  good  memory  and  clear  head  you  have  stores  of  plea^rure 
and  interest  in  reading.  These  are  the  solaHa  of  life. 
The  last  word  suggests  to  me  two  lines  of  Wordsworth 
which  a  blind  lady  (very  refined  and  good,  but  hideously 
ugly)  repunted  to  me  the  other  day.  Will  you  lay  them  up 
in  your  thoughts? 

■  For  consolation's  source*  Jeeper  are 
Than  sorrow's  deepest.' 

Yet  I  suppose  before  we  can  realize  them  we  must  almost 
become  indifferent  to  all  earthly  hopes,  and  perhaps  even  to 
rejoice  in  trials.  .  .  . 

It  is  time  to  go  to  church,  which  here  is  an  excellent 
form  of  penance — nowhere  so  good— and  I  fear  that  I  must 
conclude. 
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To  THK  Lady  Abeecromby. 

Balliol  Collxge, 

Nopfmber  4,  1881. 
Let  me  send  you  the  Rfpublk  of  Plato,  but  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  read  it  because  I  send  it.  You  will  find  it  difficult, 
because  it  belong  to  another  world  far  apart  from  Christianity 
and  modern  literature.  Many  tilings,  such  as  the  distinction  0 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  are  familiar  to  as,  did  not  exist  ii 
the  time  of  Plato.  This  partly  makes  the  difficulty  and  also 
the  interest  of  the  book.  .  .  . 


ction  on 
exist  in^  I 


To  

West  Malvern, 

Januaiy  i,  1882. 

What  strange  inventions  dreams  are  I  I  believe  that  tbey 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  waking  life :  there  ie  no  time  or 
coherence  in  them,  though  you  can  say  to  yourself  '  this  is 
a  dream  ' ;  and  sometimes  our  dream  refers  back  to  another 
dream  of  which  you  have  no  recollection  when  awake.  I  have 
loot  the  powsr  of  dreaming  almost  entirely, 

But  this  is  only  'such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.'  I  am 
Borry  to  hear  that  you  have  bad  so  much  trouble  during  tlie 
last  two  months.  The  realitioa  of  life  press  hard  upon  us  at 
particular  times,  and  though  it  ia  not  true,  as  Rochefoucauld  saya. 
that  there  is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends 
which  is  not  wholly  unpleasing  to  us,  yet  it  is  true  that  there 
is  a  strange  sad  pleasure  in  helping  and  relieving  them.  And 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  cure  for  troubled  affections — to 
difi'use  them  over  the  sorrows  of  others.  As  you  say,  the 
world  seems  different  as  we  have  experience  of  its  trials,  but 
one  would  not  have  the  old  view  of  the  world  back  for  the  sake 
of  its  youthful  pleasures.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  arrive  at 
a  higher  point,  if  not  at  perfect  peace. 

The  last  word  of  your  letter  is  '  sympathy.'  I  often  think 
about  it,  for  it  is  necessary  to  life,  and  human  souls  cry  out  for 
it.  Are  there  not  also  dangers  in  it?  You  tell  what  should 
be  known  only  to  yourself  to  some  weak  person  who  offers  it 
to  you  ^weak  persons  are  generally  sympathetic),  and  you  think 
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them  wise  and  good  when  they  aie  aDything  but  wise  and  good. 
There  are  few  virtues  greater  than  the  power  of  holding  one's 
tongue,  which  is  called  '  reticence.'  I  sometimes  show  the 
sympathy  wliich  I  feel  for  yoiing  men,  but  always  in  the  hope 
of  making  them  independent  and  drawing  out  something  which 
is  in  themselves.     The  person  who  hangs  upon  you  is  no  good. 

But  life  becomes  a  great  deal  more  solid  and  valuable  when 
one  has  surrounded  oneself  by  the  best  people  in  the  world, 
first  by  those  who  are  of  one's  own  rank  in  life,  and  yet 
embracing  the  best  of  other  classes. 

I  am  glad  that  you  went  to  Cannes.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction 
hereafter.  The  Southern  climate  always  makes  one  wish  to  go 
thither :  it  is,  like  Paris,  '  the  heaven  to  which  good  Americans 
go.'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  motto  for  the  gate  of  Hell,  '  Ici  on 
parle  Fran^aia '  ? 

But  I  am  writing  nonsense,  and  unconnected  nonsense  too. 
So  that  it  is  time  to  stop.  Let  me  wish  you  a  Happy  New 
Year  on  the  6rst  day  of  the  year.  Or  if  you  discard  happinesa, 
I  can  only  wish  you  the  reflection  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
you  have  nothing  to  regret. 


To  THE  Lady  Abebcbouby. 

West  Maltern. 

January ,  1883. 
The  days  which  I  spend  here  seem  to  me  the  best  of  my 
life,  because  I  am  doing  the  work  of  my  life.  Thank  God, 
I  have  no  real  anxiety  but  to  get  that  done  before  I  die : 
it  seems  to  me  not  half  done  yet,  and  I  am  uncertain  about 
eyesight  and  strength.  Excuse  my  egotism  iu  telling  you 
this.  .  .  .  We  may  believe  that  all  things  are  working 
together  for  good,  or  may  be  made  to  work  for  good  in  some 
way  ;  and  if  difficultiee  increase,  our  spirits  must  rise  with 
them.  .  .  . 

To  THE  Lady  Abeeceomby. 

OxroBD,  January  2a,  1882. 
I  send   the    Utopia.  ...   I   foi;got  to  ask  you   why  you 
think   me    'hard';    I   have   been   too   soft   all   my    life,    and 
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am  rather  glad  of  the  charge,  though  unoertain  of  what  is 
meant  by  it. 

Upon  second  thoughts  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  Utt^ria 
will  interest  you  much  ;  therefore  I  eliall  send  you  another 
little  book  with  it,  which  is  sure  to  interest  you  ;  there  has 
been  no  one  like  Sir  Thomas  More  in  England  since. 

To  THE  Lady  Abeerrombt. 

OXFOBD,  March  4,   1883. 

.  .  .  Nothing  in  Plato  is  really  foolish  or  fanciful,  if  you 
take  into  account  the  state  of  mJnd  and  knowledge  in  which  he 
wrote.  It  was  a  sort  of  twilight  in  which  luminous  mists 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  He  was  struggling  to  get  clear 
ideas,  what  he  called  abstract  ideas,  or  universal  notions,  and 
to  connect  them. 

I  would  advise  you  to  read  the  heginning  of  the  Timaefts, 
stopping  when  it  ceases  to  be  Intelligible ;  then  the  Critias ; 
the  Laws,  Book  s,  which  is  very  modern  and  interesting  ;  then 
the  dialogues  relating  to  the  personal  life  of  Socrates,  beginning 
with  the  Apologg — -Crito,  Phaeda,  St/mpasium — the  Protagoras 
and  Gorgias~»,aA  perhaps  these  will  be  sufficient  direction 
until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again. 

To  Mas.  W.  S.  DuGDALK. 

OxTORD,  May  3,  [i8Ba]. 

T  am  80  grieved  to  see  in  the  newspaper  what  has  happened 
to  Mr.  Dugdale,  which  must  be  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  and 
trouble  to  you.  It  was  a  noble  thing  of  him  to  risk  his  life  as 
he  did.  I  cannot  regret  his  doing  it,  not  even  if  the  result 
were  worse  than  it  is. 

Will  you  give  my  kind  regards  to  him  ?  I  should  like  to 
bear  how  he  is  getting  on,  but  do  not  wish  you  to  take  the 
trouble  to  write. 

To  THE  Lady  Abeecromby. 

Stptemhtr  8,   1883. 
...  I  have  just  been  to  see  my  poor  sister  here  at  Clifton, 
where  she  has  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  being  near  some 
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relative's.  She  is  very  good  and  patient,  but  she  c&d  scarcely 
speak,  and  I  do  not  expect  much  improvemeat.  Life  is  Dot 
worth  living  od  these  terms.  Yet  there  is  something  in  her 
example  which  touches  me  greatly. 

I  am  glad  that  Parliament  is  at  an  eod.  The  closing  scenes 
did  no  credit  to  either  Uouse.  I  used  to  think  myself  a  Liberal,  i 
but  sometimes  fear  that  I  am  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Toryi 
(though  I  struggle  against  this  as  much  as  I  can).  Butl 
I  cannot  help  feeling  more  and  more  the  unfitness  of  the  lowen 
classes  to  govern  themselves.  Still  less  is  any  other  class  fit  toi 
govern  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  repr&J 
sentation  of  classes  and  not  of  numbers.  Otherwise  the  huge] 
mass  generally  inert,  and  even  Conservative,  becomes  the  dup» 
of  agitators,  who  operate  upon  it  at  elections  in  various  way8.| 
No  great  harm  has  been  done  as  yet  by  the  extension  of  the 
sufi'rage,  and  some  good  things,  such  as  the  Disestablishment, 
of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Burials  Bill,  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  it.  But  looking  forward  into  the  future 
one  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the  result  At  this  moment, 
however,  I  feel  myself  changing  back  again  from  Tory  to 
Liberal,  and  inclined  to  believe,  looking  at  the  example  of 
France  and  America,  that  there  is  no  danger  which  the  commoa 
sense  and  the  ability  of  the  upper  classes  may  not  avert. 

To  nie  one  of  the  most  evil  signs  is  the  Irreligion  and 
materialism  of  young  men  —perhaps  only  a  passing  wave— which 
will  have  left  them  in  after  life  high  and  dry.  '  The  old  order 
is  changing.'  Do  you  read  Shelley?  I  have  been  reading  the 
nice  little  volume  of  selections  made  by  Stopford  Brooke. 
Shelley  seems  to  me  a  great  genius,  who  was  also  a  mistake. 
He  never  sees  man  and  nature  in  the  true  proportion.  In 
poetry,  as  in  life,  man  was  intended  to  be  above  nature,  but 
Shelley  confounds  human  feelings  with  a  fanciful  and  extrava- 
gant love  of  clouds  and  water  and  winds.  Such  poems  neither 
support  me,  nor  express  anything  which  I  experience.  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  thinks  that  there  was  a  new  gospel  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  to  this  new  gospel  Shelley  gave  ex- 
pression. I  have  no  clerical  horror  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
but  neither  does  it  seem  to  me  to  have  given  ideas  to  the 
world  which  are  of  any  value.     It  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
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old  society,  but  not  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  one.  And  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  France  has  not  so  completely  lost 
the  idea  of  self-government  that  Anarchy  will  always  require  to 
be  kept  down  by  Imperialism.  ...  - 

I  often  wonder  why  so  very  few  persons  who  have  knowledge 
and  ability  speak  welL  Is  not  the  real  reason  a  peculiar  sort 
of  indolence  which  refuses  to  make  the  mental  exertion  of 
collecting  facts  and  taking  notes  and  arranging  them  with  skill 
(writing  them  out  as  Lord  Brougham  used  to  do  his  peroration 
four  or  five  times),  and  then  getting  up  at  the  right  moment 
with  a  mind  full  of  the  subject  and  delivering  your  thoughts  ? 
A  speaker  should  prepare  himself  also  in  writing  for  a  debate, 
setting  down  opposite  to  one  another  all  that  can  be  said  on 
either  side.  He  can  then  make  a  reply,  which  is  a  far  more 
useful  thing  than  making  a  set  speech.  . .  .  People  talk  about 
repeated  actions  giving  habits  (this  is  a  very  old  thesis).  But 
much  more  interesting  to  me  is  the  curious  effect  on  character 
which  may  be  produced  by  single  acts,  seeming  to  raise  the 
mind  to  a  higher  level,  or  to  give  a  power  previously  unknown. 
I  think  that  this  is  especially  the  case  with  acts  of  courage,  or 
disinterestedness,  or  forgiveness. 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

THB  yiCB-GHAKCELLOBSHIP.      1882-1886 

(Aet.  65-69) 

JowETT  as  Yice-Chancellor — Programme  of  work — The  Non-Colle- 
giate students— The  drainage  of  the  Thames  Valley — The  Clarendon 
Press — ^The  Indian  Institute — Mr.  Horton*s  nomination— Performance 
of  plays — The  New  Theatre — Conclusion. 

AT  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1882,  Jowett 
-^^  became  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  The 
election  was  noticed  in  the  papers,  some  of  which  con- 
gratulated the  University,  and  declared  that  a  'little 
of  Jowett*s  energy  and  rare  perseverance  could  not 
be  misplaced  in  the  govenunent  of  Oxford  under  its 
new  constitution,'  while  others  congratulated  Jowett 
on  attaining  the  reward  of  great  services.  Jowett 
himself,  though  willing  to  accept  the  office,  was  not 
without  some  misgivings.  *YesI  yes,'  he  answered, 
impatiently,  to  some  congratulations,  'but  what  shall 
I  do  with  it?  What  is  there  that  can  be  done?'  To 
Morier  he  writes : — 

'  Your  most  kind  letter  gave  me  much  more  pleasure  than 
the  article  in  the  Times,  I  have  a  few  years  more  of  hard 
work  left  in  me^  and  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  something 
in  this  office  of  Yice<]!hanoellor.  I  shall  not  cease  to  work 
while  I  live.' 


Jowett  as  y ice-Chancellor 

To  another  friend  he  writes  in  a  lighter  tone  :- 


'  I  am  really  pleased  at  being  Vice-Chancellor.  The  work  is 
rather  hard,  but  interestiDg  and  important,  and  in  four  yeara' 
time  I  may  hope  to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  Univeraity 
if  I  h&ve  health  and  strength.  It  would  gratify  me  if  you 
would  come  and  see  me  on  Sundays  walking  to  church  with 
three  piokers.  two  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  before  me.  Then 
you  would  think  something  of  mo,  more  than  you  do  now, 
I  am  sure.  But  I  fear  that  your  too  critical  eye  ia  not  to  be 
dazzled  by  these  external  splendours.' 

The  Vice-Chancellorship  ia  nominally  held  for  one 
yeax,  but  the  Vice-Chaneellor  ia  always  re-appointed  at 
the  close  of  each  year,  until  four  years  have  elapsed. 
During  this  time  he  is  the  chairman  of  every  important 
meeting  in  the  University,  He  is  expected  to  attend  tha 
sermons  preached  from  the  University  puJpit.  He  presides 
in  person  or  by  deputy  at  the  granting  of  degrees,  and  to 
him  the  Statutes  are  brought  for  interpretation.  Jowett 
threw  himself  heart,  and  soul  into  his  work,  and  quickly 
made  his  influence  felt.  He  was  as  autocratic  as  his 
position  allowed  him  to  be.  He  would  neither  go  forward 
nor  backward  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  wished  to 
stay.  When  the  supporters  of  a  scheme  to  which  he 
was  opposed  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  placed  first  on 
the  list  of  agenda  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
for  the  year,  Jowett,  who  was  of  course  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  after  listening  to  a  few  words,  remarked  that 
■  at  this  period  of  the  Term  no  one  would  think  of  dis- 
cussing a  matter  so  important  as  that  now  before  them,' 
and  straightway  left  the  chair,  thus  bringing  the  meet- 
ing to  a  closel  'Is  Jowett  in  favour  of  your  proposal?' 
asked  a  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  'for  if  he 
is  against  it,  there  is  little  chance  for  you.  Pamell  is 
not  in  it  with  him  in  obstruction.'    Another  characteristic 
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feature  was  the  care  which  he  took  that,  arruigenieiits 
for  which  he  was  in  any  way  responsible  should  go 
sniootihly.  One  of  his  Proctors  tells  me  that  in  his 
year  of  office  Jowett  sent  for  him  and  said  that  he 
understood  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  disturbance 
at  Commemoration.  'I  told  him  that  I  did  not  appre- 
hend anything  serious."  '  But  is  there  anything  that 
we  can  do  to  les.sen  the  chance  of  it  ? '  he  asked.  The 
Proctor  reflected,  and  said, '  We  must  taJie  care  that  tiere 
is  nothing  about  ourselves  which  will  give  the  under- 
graduates an  opportunity  ;  suppose  we  have  our  hair  cnt." 
'  Yes,'  said  Jowett  after  a  pause, '  I  will  have  my  hair  cut.' 
He  had  looked  forward  to  his  position  during  the  pre- 
vious Long  Vacation,  and  wrote  down  a  list  ot  agenda: — 
'Jyentia,  1882-1886,  during  my  Tic^Cfcawre/iorsA^pt 

I.  Indian  Institute. 

a.  Arobaeologioal  Museum  at  the  Ashmolean. 

3.  Museum  of  Greek  Antiquities  and  Art 

4.  Cricket  for  the  University, 

5.  SwitDming  Baths. 

6.  Bep&ira  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

7.  Physiological  Laboratory. 

8.  Bearrangement  of  the  Bodleian. 

9.  Planting  of  Broad  Street, 
la   Furnishing  of  the  Schools. 

II.  Purchase  of  ground  and  bridge  over  the  CherweU. 
isb  The  river  Sa  be  improved. 

13.  Establishment  of  a  Philological  School. 

14.  Improvemeut  of  Commemoration. 

15.  Performance  of  Shakespeare  or  uf  Greek  plays  in  thi 
Theatre  at  Osli.rd. 

16.  The  creation  of  a  Medical  School  at  Oxford. 

17.  To  fill  St  Mary's  with  stained  glass,  A.  P.  S.,  T.  H.  G. 
G.  R  L,  J.  H.  N.,  A.  H.  C.  ' 


1 


'  Arthur      Penrhyn      Stanley, 
Thomas  Bill  Green,  George  Han- 


kine  Luke,  John  Henry  Newman, 
Arthur  H.  Clough. 
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As  was  always  the  ca.se  in  his  agenda,  Jowett  has  here 
set  down  far  more  than  there  was  any  hope  of  his  aceom- 
plishing.  But  he  did  accomplish  a  great  deal,  and  if  in 
some  points  he  fell  short  of  thia  programme,  in  others, 
as  in  his  plans  for  the  Non-Collegiates  and  the  ClarendoQ 
Press,  he  went  beyond  it.  A  complete  record  of  all  that 
he  did  and  all  that  he  attempted  to  do  as  Vice-Chancellor 
would  fill  a  volume.  Yet  he  did  not  neglect  other  daties. 
He  was  more  hospitable  than  ever ;  bis  College  daties 
were  carefully  discharged,  and  if  he  did  not  see  qnite  as 
mncb  of  the  undergraduate  members  of  his  College  as 
in  old  days,  he  probably  saw  as  much  of  them  as  any 
other  Head  of  a  House.  He  also  found  time  to  bring  out 
his  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  with  the  notes. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellorship,  leaving  to  the  next  the  record  of  Jowett's 
personal  life  during  these  years. 

Dean  Liddell,  who  was  a  member  of  Council  at  the 
time,  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

'Jowett  did  not,  I  think,  take  much  part  in  University 
business  till  he  became  Vice-Chancellor  in  1883.  He  came, 
I  remember,  to  consult  me  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
busineBs  so  as  to  leave  kim  time  for  his  own  work,  and  I  recom- 
mended him  not  to  bind  himself  to  attend  all  committees 
of  Council,  but  to  confine  himself  to  those  to  which  important 
matters  were  referred,  leaving  the  committees  generally  to  elect 
their  own  Chturmen.  But  I  think  he  found  it  expedient,  if 
not  necessary,  to  preside  over  almost  alb  Most  Vice-Chan- 
cellors have  done  the  same, 

'  He  used  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term  to  send  round  a 
printed  list  of  matters  which  he  thought  required  the  atten- 
tion of  Council.  But  I  think  this  plan  produced  very  little 
effect  on  the  legislation  proposed  by  Council.  Members  still 
gave  notice  of  their  own  motions,  without  much  regard  to  the 
Vice^iltancellor's  suggestions.    His  increasing  deafness  and  occa- 
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siooal  drowsiness  stood  in  the  way  of  influenoe  which  in  earlier 
days  he  probably  would  have  exercised.  But  he  carried  some 
important  measnree,  among  which  were  provisions  for  giving 
a  local  habitation  to  tht>  Non-Collegiate  students.' 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  office  as  Vico-Chanoellor 
the  condition  of  the  Non-Coliegiate  students  attracted 
Jowett's  attention.  He  noted  what  he  regai-ded  as  defec- 
tive in  the  system,  and  suggested  improvements. 

'The  Non-Coll^iate  students,' he  observed,  'are  supposed  to 
be  a  success  in  point  of  numhers,  but  are  they  not  a  failure  in 
other  ways  ? 

'  I.  Not  more  than  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  them  succeed  at 
the  exaniimttions  for  which  they  enter.  There  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  failures  than  occurs  at  any  College.  Yet  being  poorer 
they  ought  to  be  more  diligent  and  the  failures  to  he  fewer. 

'  3.  Not  more  than  eighteen  per  cent,  of  them  take  a  degree 
as  Non-Collegiate  students. 

'  3.  They  have  not  the  social  or  other  corporate  advantages  of 
a  University.  The  Non-Collegiate  students  are  isolated  units. 
They  have  no  buildings  (worth  speaking  of).  They  are  not  all 
the  persons  who  have  entered  as  Unattached  students,  but  only 
the  inferior  remainder  of  them  who  for  want  of  means  or  want 
of  ability  are  unable  to  get  into  Colleges. 

'  4.  The  instruction  given  to  them  is  wholly  inadequate. 

'  A  great  many  poor  men  have  been  enabled  to  come  to  the 
University,  but  not  with  much  profit,  or  with  much  benefit  to 
themselves  or  the  University.  They  have  had  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence ;  they  have  had  no  society,  and  no  adequate 
education  ;  they  have  not  felt  any  pride  or  satisfaction  in  look- 
ing back  upon  their  Oxford  course.  When  in  the  country 
they  are  asked  the  question,  "To  which  College  do  you  belong  ?  " 
they  answer,  not  without  some  feeling  of  regret:  "To  the 
Unattached  students." 

■  How  Oxford  can  be  made  accessible  with  advantage  to 
a  large  number  of  students  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance. 

'Instead  of  attempting  to  estabhsh  a  body  of  Non-Collegiate 
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■tudecte  the  true  principle  seems  to  te  to  convert  them  as  for 
as  possible  into  Demi-Collegiat«  students : — 

'  1.  The  CoUi'ges  might  be  persuaded  to  throw  open  their 
lectures  to  them,  receiving  say  X'3  a  head  for  private  instruction 
in  addition. 

'  a.  No  person  should  be  admitted  a  Non-CoIlegiat«  student 
who  has  Dot  passed  the  examination  in  lieu  of  Responsions  or 
who  cannot  take  Responsions  in  six  mouths.  Students  of 
special  subjects  sbouldbe  examined  to  show  special  proficiency 
in  such  subjects. 

'3.  They  should  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  which  provided 
them  with  lectures  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  they  are  able 
to  pass  the  required  examinations  and  if  they  have  passed 
Moderations. 

'4.  The  number  should  not  exceed  aoo,  and 

'  5.  No  money  to  be  spent  on  building,  but  the  institution 
and  offices  to  be  transferred  to  the  New  Schools.' 

The  plan  of  converting  the  Non-Collegiates  into  Demi- 
Collegiates  did  not  succeed — though  all  College  lectures 
are  now  open  to  them— and  it  was  perhaps  well  that  it 
did  not.  But  to  a  largo  extent  Jowett  carried  out  his 
plans. 

'During  his  Vi ce- Chancellorship '  no  branch  of  University 
business  received  more  attention  fromhim  or  gave  more  scope 
to  his  characteristic  qualities,  for  although  he  was  one  of  a  body 
of  Delegates,  whatever  was  done  by  the  Delegacy  during  his 
Vice-Chancellorship  was  mainly  due  to  him.' 

'  The  subsidy  of  Xi,ooo  a  year  from  the  University  revenues 
assigned  to  the  Non-Collegiate  students  by  the  Statutes  of 
the  Commissioners  had  given  an  opportunity  of  improving 
their  position  in  the  University,  Jowett,  who,  as  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  with  the  Proctors  was  chained  mth  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Kitchin's  successor,  insisted  that  the  new  Censor  should 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  business  of  the 

'  I  quote  from  a  paper  sent  to  who  was  Censor  of  the  Non-CoU 
me  by  the  Eector  of  Exeter  College,      legiate  stadenta  at  the  time. 
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Delegacy.  He  then  tunaeJ  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  standard  of  acquirement  exacted  ^m  them,  insisting 
that  examinations  should  be  passed  within  a  certain  limit  of 
time.  Two  other  measures  wei-e  then  brought  before  the 
University  at  hia  desire,  (i)  The  Delegacy  was  largely 
augnient«d  in  order  that  more  persons  in  the  University  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  Non-Collegiate  system  and  of  taking  an  interest  in  it. 
(s)  The  attention  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  wsa  directed  to 
the  Commiesionera'  Statute,  which  required  the  University  to 
provide  suitable  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Delegacy,  and  mainly 
through  his  influence  the  present  convenient  offices  were  built. 
'  In  his  treatment  of  the  Non-Collegiate  students  two  cha- 
racteristics were  specially  marked,  his  sympathy  with  poor  men 
and  his  personal  kindne.3a  to  them,  and  on  the  other  band  hia 
strong  sense  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  them,  and  his  strictnras 
in  enforcing  discipline.  Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  calls 
on  his  energy  and  resources,  he  never  grudged  the  time  be 
bestowed  on  the  business  of  the  Delegacy.  He  often  summoned 
ine  to  talk  over  some  scheme  for  the  good  of  the  students,  and 
his  suggestions  and  criticisms  on  any  proposal  made  to  him 
showed  the  care  with  which  he  had  considered  the  question 
lieforehand.  He  occasionally  invited  the  more  promising 
students  to  his  house,  as  he  invited  the  members  of  hia  own 
College,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  help  a  promising  man 
through  some  temporaiy  difficulty,  be  welcomed  an  appeal  for 
substantial  aid.  But  he  would  not  tolerate  idleness  or  indis- 
cretion. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal  were  specially  bound  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed,  and  if  they  could  not  rise  to  the  height 
of  their  responsibilities,  he  was  not  disposed  to  show  them  any 
indulgence.  He  was  always  very  reluctant  to  admit  exceptions 
from  rules  which  he  knew  to  be  just  and  generally  expedient. 
But  his  was  a  wise  severity.  He  determined  the  policy  of  the 
Delegacy  at  a  period  of  change  when  firmness  as  well  as  wisdom 
was  indispensable.  The  students  one  and  all  regarded  him  as 
their  friend  and  benefactor.  They  had  a  deep  respect  and 
admiration  for  him,  and  will  always  remember  bim  with 
aUecliuu  and  giatitude.' 
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A  second  scheme  in  which  Jowett  waa  much  interested, 
spending  both  time  and  money  upon  it,  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  drainage  of  the  Thames  Valley  with  a  view 
to  diminishing  the  flood  water  at  Oxford. 

'  In  this,'  Dean  Liddell  writea,  '  he  and  I  were  closely  united. 
I  had  from  the  time  I  returned  to  Oxford  in  1855  taken  muclj 
interest  in  the  matter,  aiid  had  joined  a  committee  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Philip  Pusey  for  promoting  the  general  drainage 
of  the  valley.  After  many  fitful  exertions  it  was  agreed  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  the  purpose,  A  statement  waa  prepared 
aud  sent  round  to  all  the  persona  interested  in  the  proposed 
work,  and  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
a  report.  He  did  so.  His  plan  involved  a  new  mouth  to  the 
Cberwell,  the  removal  of  ItSey  Lock,  the  consequent  dredging 
of  the  river  above  Ifiley,  and  many  minor  works.  Qreat 
objections  were  raised  on  several  accounts  to  the  removal  of 
the  Lock,  and  finally  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  this 
part  of  the  plan.' 

In  thia  scheme  the  University  and  city  combined,  and 
Jowett  was  only  one  of  a  committee  which  included 
other  Heads  of  Houses  and  a  number  of  the  leading 
residents  in  Oxford  and  the  neighbourhood.  But  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  committee,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  collecting  subscriptions,  Aa  Deao 
Liddell  remarks,  the  scheme  became  divided  as  time 
went  on.  That  part  of  it  which  involved  the  removal 
of  IfSey  Lock  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the 
aummer  level  of  portions  of  the  Thames  and  Cherwell 
met  with  serious  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
destroy  the  beauty  of  those  streams  by  exposing  the 
banks.  The  City  of  Oxford  also,  as  owners  of  the  Oxford 
Waterworks,  opposed  the  lowering  of  the  water  level, 
which  would  diminish  the  existing  supply  of  water, 
and  render  it  necessary  to  seek  fresh  sources.  In  the 
meantime,  with  a  view  of  hastening  the  execution  of  the 
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work,  and  relying  on  the  favourable  reception  whicli  the 
scheme  met  with  when  first  proposed,  and  on  the  large 
amount  of  subacriplioua  promised,  Dean  Liddell  and 
Jowett  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissi  one  ra,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioners  should  complete  Sir  J. 
Hawkshaw's  scheme,  and  the  Dean  and  Master  should 
pay  the  sum  of  £14,000  by  instalments,  extending  over 
three  years,  and  for  this  payment  they  became  person- 
ally liable. 

In  1886  the  new  mouth  of  the  Cherwell  had  been 
completed,  and  other  work  had  been  executed  under 
this  agreement,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  Dean  and 
Jowett  paid  to  the  Commissionera  the  sum  of  £3,600. 
But  as  the  opposition  grew,  it  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  farther ;  there  was  even 
some  talk  of  legal  proceedings  being  taken,  and  the 
Commissioners  consented  to  cancel  their  agreement. 
The  position  was  difficult,  as,  though  much  lasting  benefit 
had  been  derived  from  the  works  already  executed,  all  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  money  had  been  subscribed 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  consult  each  subscriber  whether  he  would  consent 
to  the  application  of  his  subscription  to  the  repayment 
of  the  Dean  and  Master.  The  necessary  consents  were 
obtained,  the  £3,600  was  repaid,  and  the  balance  of  the 
subscriptions  was  returned  to  the  subscribers.  It  was 
with  much  dilliculty  that  Jowett  was  induced  to  consent 
to  the  cancelling  of  the  agreement.  Relying  on  the 
opinion  of  eminent  engineers  and  medical  men,  that 
the  scheme  would  greatly  benefit  Oxford,  he  was  ready 
to  encounter  opposition,  and  to  the  pecuniary  risk  which 
he  ran  if  the  scheme  were  dropped  he  appeared  quite 
indifferent.     Jowetts    connexion   with   the   scheme   has 
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been  porpetnated  by  the  name  given  to  the  new  ontlet 
of  the  Cherwell ;  it  is  called  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Cut. 

These  two  achemea  Jowett  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  work  of  his  Vice-Chancellorship.  Writing  in 
August,  1884,  when  he  atill  hoped  to  carry  out  the 
drainage  plan  completely,  he  says: — 

'  Hy  Vice-ChaDcellorBhip  has  thus  far  been  a  success, 
though  I  think  the  report  you  heard  of  me  greatly  exaggerated. 
By  the  help  of  others  I  have  accomplished  one  or  two  useful 
things— the  reform  of  the  Unattached  students  and  the 
abolition  of  the  floods.  This  involves  the  getting  rid  of  the 
Lock  at  Iffley.  As  you  may  suppose,  I  watch  these  things 
with  great  interest.' 

But  these  were  by  no  means  the  only  plans  which 
Jowett  was  pushing  forward.  As  Vice-Chancellor  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Press,  and  in  no 
part  of  his  duties  did  he  take  a  greater  interest  and 
pleasure.  Everything  connected  with  books  attracted 
him^the  type,  the  paper,  the  shape,  the  binding.  He 
wished  to  see  the  University  Press  turning  out  work 
of  the  very  best  character,  and  keeping  up  the  tradition 
of  fine  printing.  The  Controller  of  the  Press  was  sent 
over  the  Continent  to  examine  the  newest  forms  of 
'■ype;  the  best  modem  plant  and  machinery  took  the 
place  of  old-fashioned,  worn-out  presses.  In  Greek 
type  also  Jowett  wished  to  have  something  new; 
and  an  album  was  prepared  giving  specimens  of  all  the 
types  in  existence.  And  when  none  of  these  were 
found  satisfactory — -for  no  two  scholars  could  agree  on 
a  type — he  wished  to  have  an  entirely  new  fount,  based 
on  a  comparison  of  the  best  MSS.  Under  the  new 
management  established  through  his  influence,  and  with 
the  new  energy  which  his  sympathy  aroused  in  the  staff, 
the  business  of  the  Press  rapidly  increased  ;  the  number 
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(if  omployfe  was  almost  doubled ;  and  new  bnildings 
were  erected.  '  He  sometimes  harassed  us,'  the  Secret^f 
of  the  Press  tella  me,  'by  pressing  proposals  or  chaiiges 
which  seemed  to  us  unfruitful  or  even  unsafe,  or  by 
requirements  which  were  not  quite  practical ;  but  we 
were  all  so  impressed  by  his  insight  and  appreciation, 
and  above  all  by  his  single-minded  public  spirit,  that 
no  trouble  was  too  great  to  take  at  his  instance,' 

With  the  printing  of  his  own  books  he  was  never 
quite  satisfied.  He  knew  enough  of  the  art  to  be  critical, 
but  not  enough  to  guide  the  printer.  He  wished  to 
combine  advantages  which  were  inconsistent  and  im- 
possible, aa  for  instance,  to  have  a  good  margin,  and 
a  marginal  analysis.  The  second  edition  of  his  Plato 
was  printed  on  paper  made  especially  for  it,  and  selected 
by  him,  but  it  is  really  a  writing  paper  on  which  good 
printing  was  all  but  impossible. 

Among  other  plans  he  had  one  for  issuing  a  series 
of  Greek  texts  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  ill- 
printed  books  in  use  at  school.  On  this  he  bestowed 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  drawing  up  lists  of  the  works 
to  bo  printed  and  of  the  editors  to  whom  they  were  to 
be  assigned,  and  inventing  schemes  by  which  the  books 
could  be  sold  at  a  cheap  rate.  At  one  time  he  proposed 
to  sell  the  volumes  in  small  parts,  so  that  any  one  could 
purchase  as  much  as  he  required  and  no  more ;  at  another 
to  issue  the  works  in  different  sizes,  the  smaller  to  be 
reproduced  from  the  larger  by  some  process  of  photo- 
graphy. Each  author  was  to  be  furnished  with  pro- 
legomena on  points  of  grammar  and  idiom,  a  selection 
of  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  a  good  index. 
But  the  scheme  fell  through.  There  was  a  difficulty  in 
finding  editors,  and  in  determining  the  precise  nature 
of  the  texts  which  were  to  be  published.     If  they  were 
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baaed  on  fresh  collations  of  the  MSS,,  there  would 
be  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  preparing 
them,  and  yet  anything  less  than  this  seemed  hardly 
worthy  of  the  University  Press.  One  delay  followed 
another,  and  when  Jowett  ceased  to  be  connected  with 
the  Press,  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  the  plan  was 
suspended. 

Among  the  books  printed  at  the  Press  in  his  Vice- 
Chancellorship,  in  which  Jowett  took  a  peculiar  interest, 
was  the  great  English  Dictionary,  which  was  being 
brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Murray.  Jowett 
saw  what  a  vast  undertaking  this  was,  and  that  more 
rapid  progress  must  be  made  if  it  was  to  be  completed 
within  a  reasonable  time.  It  was  chiefly  on  his  suggestion 
that  Dr.  Murray  was  induced  to  come  to  Oxford  and 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  a  second  editor 
(Mr,  Henry  Bradley)  was  appointed  in  order  that  the 
book  might  be  carried  on  in  two  divisions.  Of  this  new 
dictionary  an  amusing  story  was  invented  in  Oxford. 
We  were  told  that  Boswell,  meeting  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
Shades,  had  asked:  'What  would  you  say,  sir,  if  you 
were  informed  that  your  dictionary  ia  being  superseded 
by  the  work  of  a  Scotchman  and  a  Nonconformist?' 
'  Sir,'  replied  Johnson,  ■  in  order  to  be  amusing,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  flippant,  inaccurate,  or  indecent.'  A  new 
edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  edited  by  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  appealed  more  directly  to  Jowett's  sympathies, 
for  of  all  books  this  was  his  favourite.  When  the  hand- 
some volumes  appeared  he  was  delighted  with  them, 
and  chose  them  Irom  time  to  time  as  presents  to  his 
friends.  Another  subject  upon  which  he  spent  much  time 
and  thought  was  the  Clarendon  Series  of  School  Books, 
with  notes.  This  he  wished  to  make  as  complete  and 
useful  as  possible,  and  eminent  achoolmasters^especially 
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Dr.  Waire  of  Eton — were  conaulted  aa  to  the  best  form  in 
which  they  coiild  be  printed. 

His  interest  in  the  Press  went  beyond  the  books 
to  the  men  who  printed  them.  He  had  a  plan  for 
extending  to  the  printers,  and  indeed  to  all  College 
servants  also,  some  scheme  for  insurance  and  pension 
such  as  already  existed  among  the  servants  at  Balliol. 
This  kindly  interest  was  not  forgotten,  and  among  those 
who  attended  his  fimeral  were  a  number  of  men  from  the 
Press,  But  Jowett  was  not  what  is  called  a  '  working- 
man's  man.'  He  had  never  been  brought  into  close 
contact  with  working  men,  and  Ln  my  opinion  he  formed 
far  too  low  an  estimate  of  their  character.  'I  do  not 
see  what  can  be  done  to  raise  them,'  he  said, '  they  have  |. 
been  allowed  to  sink  into  such  a  state  of  degradation.'  I 
Of  the  meaner  kinds  of  labour  he  had  a  horror.  '  Why  I 
is  it,'  he  once  asked  me,  when  we  passed  a  drover  with 
his  sheep— not  a  very  well-iavoured  drover,  I  must 
allow— 'why  is  it  that  those  who  have  to  do  with 
animals  become  so  degraded  ? '  To  see  a  man  breaking 
stones  caused  him  positive  pain:  "That  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  in  a  civilized  country."  he  would  exclaim; 
'  that  is  a  dreadful  sight :  such  work  should  be  done  by 
machinery ! '  When  we  were  staying  together  at  Boar's 
Hill,  in  1885,  he  spoke  of  a  labourer  who  had  recently 
died  while  at  work  in  the  field.  The  man,  feeling  himself 
ill,  asked  his  fellow  workmen  to  stand  round  him  and  sing 
a  hymn.  They  did  so,  and  had  hardly  finished  when  he 
ceased  to  be.  Jowett  was  touched  with  the  man's  simple 
piety,  but  he  added,  '  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  him 
to  be  at  the  end  of  life,  if  ever  he  thought  at  all  what 
life  had  been  to  him.' 


It  is  part  of  the  Yice-Chancellor's  duty,  as  I  have  said, 
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to  attend  the  University  sermons.  Hitherto,  for  various 
reasons,  Jowett  had  been  rarely  seen  at  St.  Mary's,  but 
now  he  was  not  only  most  regular  in  his  attendance,  but 
from  time  to  time  took  careful  notes.  Of  one  sermon  he 
says, '  Good,  one  idea,  but  too  rhetorical, — yet  illustrating 
the  true  idea  of  a  sermon,  which  is  to  create  aspirations  Jf 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers ' ;  of  another.  '  This  sermon 
talked  about  want  of  education  in  the  clergy,  which  was 
illustrated  by  the  sermon  itself.'  And  again,  'Sermon 
a  wretched  performance ;  no  reasoning  or  meaning  in 
it;  very  trivial  and  childish  in  parts,"  '0  episcopal 
logic  1 '  he  exclaims  of  another,  '  destroying  all  laws 
of  proof  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  truth  of  miracles,' 
'  Never  was  an  argument  so  ably  stated  or  so  frivolous." 
Of  Ens;li9h  preachers  and  preaching  he  had  in  general 
a  very  poor  opinion  ;  he  thought  that  hardly  any  one 
took  pains  about  the  matter,  and  very  few  understood 
what  a  sermon  should  be.  Preaching  was  an  art  which 
required  the  most  careful  study,  as  well  as  great  natnral 
gifts,  and  excellence  could  not  be  attained  without  moch 
practice  and  training  ;  yet  every  young  clergyman  was 
allowed  to  go  his  own  way,  with  little  help  or  guidance. 
And  the  natural  result  followed ;  pulpit  oratory  had  fallen 
to  a  lower  level  than  ever  before.  It  was  past  praying 
for,  he  said ;  and  preachers,  if  they  were  to  be  found  at 
all,  were  only  to  be  found  among  the  Nonconformists'. 

A  curious  little  change  in  the  ritual  at  St.  Mary's  dates 
from  Jowett's  attendance  there  as  Vice-Chancel  lor.  It  is 
the  custom  for  the  preacher  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
after  the  Bidding  Prayer,  and  previously  he  had  repeated 
it  alone.  But  Jowett,  ignorant  of  this  custom,  or  for- 
getting it,  began  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  the 
preacher,  and  the  undergrttduates  in  the  congregation, 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
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on  hearing  him,  began  to  repeat  it  also.    And  ever  since 
the  prayer  has  been  repeated  after  the  preacher. 

For  some  years  past  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  boild  an 
'  Indian  Institute  *  in  Oxford  which  should  form  a  centre 
for  Oriental,  and  more  especially  for  Indian,  studies  in 
the  University — a  place  where  the  selected  candidates  for 
the  Civil  Service  might  meet  together,  and  hear  lectures 
on  Oriental  subjects,  and  where  a  library  of  books  on  India 
and  the  East  could  be  collected.  The  scheme  was  set 
on  foot  by  the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit — now  Sir  M. 
Monier- Williams — and  it  was  due  to  his  exertions  that 
it  was  carried  out.  In  November,  1880,  the  University 
undertook  to  adopt  the  Institute,  but  the  purchase  of 
a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  building  were  left  to  the 
Professor.  Lord  Brassey  came  to  his  aid  with  a  gift  of 
£9,000,  and  he  had  already  obtained  much  help  from  the 
natives  of  India  during  his  visits  there  in  1875  and  1876. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  May  2,  1883.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  Masonic  rites,  and  the 
Prince  of  "Wales,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  brother- 
hood, came  down  to  take  part  in  it.  There  was  a  great 
procession,  the  Chancellor  in  black  and  gold.  Doctors  in 
scarlet  gowns,  the  Vice-Chancellor  with  pokers.  Masons 
wearing  their  various  garments  and  decorations,  and 
a  few  Indians  in  cloth  of  gold  and  jewels.  As  he  watched 
the  laying  of  the  stone — ^the  strewing  of  the  com  and 
the  pouring  of  the  oil — Jowett  was  heard  murmuring  to 
himself:  •  I  wonder  they  can  keep  their  countenances.' 

Jowett  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  Professor 
M.  Williams's  plan,  and  at  one  time  it  was  not  improb- 
able that  the  Institute  would  be  closely  connected  with 
Balliol  College.  As  Vice-Chancellor  he  now  entertained 
a  large  company  at  luncheon  in  Balliol  Hall.    In  pro- 
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poaing  the  healtli  of  the  Qi 
a  few  words  on  the  event  of  ' 


1  he  asked   leave   to   say 
day ; — 

'  We  are  sensible  that  at  Oxford  we  have  not  done  enough 
for  Oriental  studies ;  they  have  not  farmed  a  port  of  our 
system  or  entered  into  our  examinntions ;  they  have  rather 
been  left  out  in  the  cold.  If  it  had  not  occurred  to  Colonel 
Boden  to  found  the  Professorship  of  Sanskrit,  and  a  Scholar- 
ship, I  believe  that  the  most  ancient  language  would  have 
been  wholly  unknown  to  us,  as  unknown  as  Persian  and 
Arabic,  the  two  other  great  classical  languages  of  the  East,  are 
still,  except  to  one  or  two  persona  These  studies  can  hardly 
be  made  the  basis  of  education  in  the  some  way  as  the  classics, 
nor  can  they  enter  into  our  rehgioua  life  as  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  do,  yet  they  have  a  surpassing  interest ;  they  take 
us  back  to  the  beginning  of  civilization,  and  we  find  that  theri< 
is  still  something  beyond,  a  vast  period  which  we  cannot  span. 

'There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  I  wish  to 
bring  before  you.  Of  all  studies  these  are  the  most  practical. 
Englishmen  have  gone  to  India,  and  they  cannot  govern 
a  people  without  understanding  it  and  feeling  with  it,  and 
the  understanding  of  it  must  be  gained  through  a  knowledge 
of  its  languages,  its  literature,  its  institutions,  its  customs,  its 
poetry  and  mythology,  its  laud  and  agriculture.  We  do  : 
wish  to  force  upon  the  natives  English  ideas  of  religion  or 
political  economy  and  the  like  ;  but  we  would  seek  to  aroi 
what  is  best  in  them,  and  so  lead  them  to  something  better. 
This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  hope  those  who  are  destined 
for  the  giivemment  of  India  may  be  trained :  we  hope  also 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  may,  in  some  measure,  contribut« 
to  this,  and  that  from  the  event  of  this  day  some  good  may 
flow  to  the  countless  multitude  of  our  fellow- subjects  in  India.' 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  as  one  of  the  examiners  to  conduct  the 
examination  in  the  '  rudiments  of  faith  and  religion,' 
which  took  place  in  Michaehuaa  Term,  1883,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  clerical  tumult,  the  last  of  the  kind  in 
Oxford.  Mr.  Horton  was  an  active  Dissenting  ministei 
Q  2 


and  on  this  ground  opposition  was  at  once  raised  to  his 
appointment.  But  the  Teat  Act  of  1871  provided  that 
•  no  person  should  be  required,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
take  or  hold  any  office  within  the  University,  to  belong 
to  any  specified  Church,  sect,  or  denomination — with  the 
exception  of  such  offices  as  were  bound  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  to  be  held  by  clergymen,'  and 
aa  the  office  to  which  Mr.  Horton  had  been  nominated  to 
act  did  not  fall  in  the  cJass  of  exceptions,  the  refusal  to 
approve  of  the  nomination  on  the  ground  assigned  seemed 
to  put  the  University  in  opposition  to  the  law.  This  was 
still  more  the  case  because  (i)  the  examination  was  one 
compulsory  on  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  BA-,  what- 
ever their  religion  might  be;  (a)  those  who  objected  to 
be  examined  in  the  Articles  or  Gospels  might  substitute 
other  matter,  and  (3)  tUl  quite  recently  the  examination 
in  the  '  rudiments  of  religion '  had  been  conducted  by  the 
classical  examiners,  who  were  not  necessarily  members  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Con- 
gregation, i.e.  by  the  resident  Masters  of  Arts,  but  only 
by  a  small  majority.  Ailer  a.  week's  interval  it  would 
come  before  the  House  of  Convocation,  i,e.  before  all  the 
Masters  who  could  be  whipped  up  to  vote  on  the  occasion. 
The  war  note  was  sounded.  No  question  had  excited  so 
much  interest  since  Dean  Stanley  was  nominated  one  of 
the  Select  Preachers  ten  years  previously.  The  papers 
were  crowded  with  letters  for  or  against  Mr.  Horton's 
nomination,  which  was  not  the  more  generally  popular 
because  Jowett  was  thought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  Times  was  against  the  appointment,  and,  of  coarse, 
all  the  Conservative  journals ;  the  Daily  Neics,  Chronicle, 
Pall  Mall  supported  it.  From  his  deanery  at  Chichester 
Burgon  declared  '  that  the  fate  of  Oxford  at  this  grave 
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joncture  depends  entirely  on  the  loyalty  of  her  sons,  of 
which  they  will  afford  proof  by  the  vote  they  will  rflcord.' 
The  argument  of  the  opposition  was  mainly  this :  that  if 
Mr.  Horton'a  appointment  were  approved,  undergraduate 
Churchmen  would  be  compelled  to  be  examined  in  their 
own  Church  doctrines  by  men  who  did  not  hold  them. 
Some  saw  in  the  nomination  '  another  attempt  to  destroy 
dogmatic  teaching  at  Oxford ' ;  others  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pour  contempt  on  the  examination  ;  others, 
again,  wrote  abusive  letters  to  Mr.  Horton  himself. 

'  How  dare  you,  sir,  bring  us  up  from  the  country  to  oppose 
your  noniinfttiou  as  an  examiner  in  the  Divinity  Schools?  Are 
you  so  hard  up  for  money  that  you  are  obliged  to  tamper  with 
the  truth  of  God — if  you  can — for  a  few  pounds'  gain  ?  Hoping 
you  will  have  sense  enough  and  heart  enough  some  day  to  see 
how  disgraceful  your  conduct  i»  in  allowing  yourself  to  be 
thus  nominated,  I  am  in  profound  disgust, 

'  U.A.,  Chkibt  Chubch." 

In  Oxford  there  was  perhaps  less  excitement  than 
outside.  Even  of  those  who  felt  that  an  examination  in 
■  the  rudiments  of  religion  '  ought  to  be  conducted  by  one 
who  shared  the  same  I'aith,  many  supported  the  nomina- 
tion. It  was  legal,  it  was  liberal.  Mr.  Horton  was  held 
in  high  respect,  and  as  the  nomination  had  been  made, 
it  might  be  allowed  to  pass.  But  the  opposition  was 
too  strong  to  be  guided  by  moderate  counsels. 

On  December  13  more  than  seven  hundred  Masters  of 
Arts  gathered  together  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  The 
Vice-Chance  11  or,  speaking  in  Latin,  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  and  then,  with  a  change  of  tone,  announced 
that  to  avoid  mistakes  he  would  speak  in  English.  His 
words  were  received  with  a  shout  of  laughter.  "When 
silence  was  restored  he  remarked  quietly,  yet  severely : 
'  I  was  afraid,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  spoke  in  Latin  many 
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of  yon  wooJd  be  onable  to  tmderstand  me  1 '  There  was 
no  doabt  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the  meeting. 
The  'ayes'  and  'noea'  filed  out  through  opposite  doors, 
and  so  soon  did  the  '  ayes '  come  to  an  end  that  many  of 
the  '  noes '  passed  through  the  same  door.  The  numbers 
were:  Placet  155,  Non  placet  576. 

Among  the  items  in  Jowett's  agenda  as  Vice-Chancellor 
was  the  '  performance  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Greek  playa 
in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford."  "What  he  did  and  allowed  to 
be  done  for  the  encouragement  of  the  drama  is  best  told 
in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney ' : — 

'  Jowett'a  connexion  with  the  lighter  side  of  University  life, 
th«  side  representod  by  the  dnuna  and  amuaements,  is  con- 
cerned especially  with  three  points  : 

'First,  the  recognition  and  regular  mtablishment  of  the 
UndergraduBtes'  Amateur  Club  in  Oxford. 

'  Seamd,  the  couBtruction  of  a  new  theatre  in  Oxford. 

'  Third,  the  lecture  given  by  Sir  Henry  Irving  at  the  New 
Schools. 

'  I.  For  years  before  I  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  matter, 
there  were  one  or  two  Undei^raduate  Cluba  engaged  in 
theatricals.  Some  of  them  had  had  a  kind  of  social  recogni- 
tion— in  other  words,  their  performances  were  attended  by  the 
ladies  of  Oxford ;  but  for  the  most  part  il  would  be  true  to 
say  that  they  existed  in  spite  of  academic  disapproval  and 
censure.  The  performance  of  the  Agamemnon  at  Balliol 
College  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and, 
still  more,  the  performance  of  The  Merdmnt  of  Venice  ax  the 
Town  Hall  in  December.  1883.     On  this  occasion  the  "  PIulo- 
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'  Jowett  was  kei^nty  alive  to 
the  rasciDation  which  dramatic 
entertain  menu  poaseas  for  the 
aadience,  and  still  more  for  the 
plajera.  He  wished  to  cootrol 
and  elevate  this  influenae.  which 
without  proper  guidance  ma;  be- 


come a  source  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  How  mach  he  sfinpa- 
thixed  with  Plato's  views  in  this 
matter  {BepuUk.  bka.  iii,  x.) 
may  be  seen  from  the  remarks  In 
the  introdaction  to  the  dialogue^ 
p.  civiii  ff. 
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tfaeepian  "  Club,  Afterwards  altered  into  "  The  Oxford  Univeraity 
Dramatic  Society,"  gave  a  series  of  performances  with  the 
direct  sanctioD  and  encouragement  of  Jowett,  who  was  himself 
present  on  the  opening  night. 

'  One  of  the  official  acts  of  Jowett's  Vic&Chancellorship  was 
to  authorize  the  status  of  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  which 
afterwards  appeared  on  many  well-known  occasions,  the  two 
stipulations  being,  first,  that  the  perfoimanees  should  be  public 
and  confined  either  to  Shakespeare  or  the  Greek  drama ; 
second,  that  the  ladies'  parts  should  be  played  by  ladies,  and 
that  no  undergraduate  should  disguise  himself  in  women's 
attire,  ua  had  been  the  practice  in  the  smaller  and  more 
underground  entertainments. 

'a.  The  formation  of  the  new  theatre  had  been  for  many 
years  talked  about  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  Univeraity. 
The  only  place  of  entertainment  when  I  was  an  undergraduate 
was  a  wretched,  dismal,  tumble-down  structure  called  by 
courtesy  the  "Victoria"  Theatre!  I  had  many  talks  with 
Jowett  about  this  state  of  things  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  more  or  less  disreputable  place.  At 
the  same  time  a  company  was  being  formed  in  the  city  for  the 
erection  of  a  proper  theatre.  It  was  Jowetfs  happy  idea  (it 
was  not  wholly  Jowett's,  I  fancy)  that  the  Victoria  Theatre 
should  be  shut  up  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unsafe  in  case  of 
fire.  It  was  easily  shown  that  considerable  risk  was  run  by 
any  one  who  went  into  the  building,  and  as  at  that  particular 
time  some  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  safety  of  music- 
halls  and  theatres,  ofBeinl  prohibition  was  without  difficulty 
secured.  The  New  Theatre  Company  had  by  this  time 
matured  its  plans,  and.  on  February  13,  1886,  the  theatre 
was  opened  with  the  performance  of  Twdflh  Night  by  the 
University  Dramatic  Society.  Jowett  himself  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  enter  the  building,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  stalls  he  was  greeted  with  tremendous  clieers. 

'  3.  I  need  say  but  little  concerning  Irving's  visit  to  Oxford, 
as  it  was  fully  commented  on  in  the  press,  and  the  lecture  which 
he  delivered  on  Four  English  Acturs  was  publislied  in  pam- 
phlet form  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  whole  ceremony,  for 
it  was  nothing  less,  had  been  previously  ari'anged  when  Irving 
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c&me  to  Oxford  on  a  previous  occasion  and  met  Jowett  at 
dinner  at  my  bouse.  It  was  then  that  be  formally  invited 
him  to  lecture  before  the  University,  and  fixed  the  place  at 
the  New  Schools.  The  lecture  was  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Summer  Term  of  1886,  Irving  on  that  occasion  staying  with 
Jowett  at  the  Master's  Lodge  at  Balliol.  Of  course  Jowett 
himself  was  present  at  the  lecture,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  read 
an  extremely  characteristic  sfieecli.  There  is  probably  no 
record  of  this  little  address ',  which,  to  my  mind,  was  one  of 
the  most  graceful  things  which  I  ever  heard  from  Jowett. 
There  was  one  odd  result  of  the  meeting  between  Jowett  and 
Irving,  that  both  took  away  the  same  kind  of  impression  of 
each  other.  I  aaked  Jowett  what  he  thought  of  Irving,  and 
he  said  that  what  he  particularly  admired  was  his  fine  reserve  ; 
I  aaked  Irving  what  he  thought  of  Jowett,  and  the  answer 
was  almost  identically  the  same.  It  was  obviously  too  strong 
a  contrast  of  personalities,  each  moving  in  a  sphere  with 
lUfficulty  understood  by  the  other. 

'  I  may  add  that  there  were  a  good  many  caricatuics^Bs  iax 
as  I  remember  produced  by  Messis.  Shrimpton  &  Sons — in 
connexion  with  this  whole  movement  ;  one  especially  repre- 
sented Jowett  as  a  clown  jumping  over  the  back  of  the 
traditional  policeman,  who  was  on  this  occasion  represented 
by  the  Senior  Proctorial  buU-dog.  The  likeness  of  Jowett 
was  a  capital  one,  the  harlequin  was  Frank  Benson,  and 
I  regret  to  add  that  the  pantaloon  was— 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

'  W.  L.  CODBTHET.* 

Nothing  that  I  could  write  would  give  an  adequate 
impression  ol'  the  indomitable  energy  which  animated 
Jowett  daring  these  years.  Kow,  more  than  ever,  hia 
strong  will  and  force  of  character  made  themselves  felt. 
I  will  mention  but  one  incident  more — a  striting 
example  of  his  quick  and  resolute  mode  of  action. 
One  day  a  friend  came  to  him  with  the  news  that  the 

'  In  thiaMr-ConrtnejiB  happily  ported  verbatiin  by  the  Oxford 
mistaken.      The  speech  was  re-      CAroniVI«  and  will  be  repnbli^ied. 
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open  ground  on  the  top  of  Sbotover,  so  well  known 
to  all  who  ride  eX  Oxford,  was  about  to  be  purchased 
and  enclosed.  There  was,  however,  still  some  difference 
about  the  terms,  and  for  the  time  the  negotiations  were 
at  an  end.  'Go  at  once,"  said  Jowett,  'and  secure  it.' 
'  I  will  go  in  the  morning,'  the  friend  replied.  '  No !  you 
must  go  at  once,'  was  the  answer :  '  get  into  a  cab  and 
lose  no  time.  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  money." 
The  land  was  bought  and  secured  from  enclosure,  and 
the  University  subsequently  took  up  the  purchase. 

It  was  these  qualities  of  will,  energy,  and  originality, 
even  more  than  its  chief  incidents,  which  gave  a  peculiar 
character  to  Jowett's  Vice-Chancellorship.  Sir  W.  E. 
Anson,  now  "Warden  of  All  Souls,  writes  to  me : — 

■  Jowett  was  not  content  with  the  ordinary  influence  which 
a  strong  chairman  may  exercise.  His  conception  of  hi 
was  rather  that  of  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  to  take  an  initiative 
in  his  Cabinet  and  enforce  his  views.  Thus  hia  idea  of  the 
duty  of  a  chairman  was  not  so  much  to  get  business  done  as 
to  make  iiia  ideas  prevail  Inconvenient  as  this  might  be,  o 
could  not  help  appreciating  the  value  to  the  councils  of  the 
University  of  his  persistent  endeavour  to  moke  existing  things 
lietter,  and  to  find  new  spheres  of  influence  for  Oxford  and 
Oxford  men. 

'  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  he  became  Vice- 
Chancellor  all  the  new  machinery  devised  by  the  University 
Commission  was  coming  into  effect.  Much  trouble  must  have 
been  involved  merely  in  setting  the  machine  to  work,  and 
Jowett  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  work  with  effect. 
At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Delegacy  of  the  Common 
Fund — a  board  to  which  was  entrusted  the  expenditure  for 
University  purposes  of  contributions  levied  on  the  Colleges — 
I  heard  him  say,  "We  have  all  this  money  to  spend  ;  don't 
let  us  spend  it  in  a  commonplace  way."  This  was  thf  charac* 
teristic  of  his  Vice^hancellorsliip.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
enjoyed    business,   or   the  doing  of  a  commonplace   thing  in 
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a  oommonplace  way ;  and  so  the  ordinary  a&irs  of  the 
University  ran  smoother  wh«n  he  had  ceased  to  be  Vioe- 
Chancellor  :  but  he  gave  to  the  office  the  impress  of  his  own 
individuality.  It  would  be  a  misforttiDe  for  the  University 
if  every  Vice-Chance Uor  took  a  similar  view  of  his  functions  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  that  from  time  to  time  the  office  should 
bo  held  by  a  man  of  striking  originahty,  eelf-«acrificing  industry, 
and  great  strength  of  will,  even  if  these  are  joined  to  an 
entire    disregard    for    the    ordinary    methods    of    conducting 


When  his  term  of  office  came  to  an  end  Jowett's  feeling 
was  one  of  great  relief.  The  burden  had  become  intoler- 
able, and  be  longed  to  return  to  his  literary  work,  which 
had  fallen  much  behind.  The  failure,  partial  or  complete, 
of  some  of  his  plans,  such  as  those  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Thames  Valley  and  for  printing  a  series  of  Greek  texts, 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  ;  he  had  not  accom- 
plished what  he  most  desired.  That  the  changes  in 
which  he  had  been  successful  were  not  approved  by  every 
one ;  that  some  shook  their  heads  over  the  Theatre  and 
were  astonished  to  see  an  actor  the  guest  of  the  Hoad  of 
the  University  was  a  matter  of  less  moment.  To  such 
criticism  Jowett  was  quite  indifferent.  He  had  no  regrets 
in  looking  back  on  what  he  had  done.  By  the  under- 
graduates he  was  regarded  with  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  no  Vice-Chancellor  has  been  more  popular  with  them. 
He  had  sympathized  with  their  amusements,  while  en- 
deavouring to  make  them  more  elevating.  They  did  not 
understand  his  motives,  for  they  spoke  of  the  '  Bohemian 
element '  in  his  conduct  of  office,  but  they  felt  that  he 
had  in  various  ways  made  Oxford  more  delightful  to 
them.  When  delivering  his  last  Latin  speech  on  quitting 
office,  he  dwelt  on  some  general  topics  which  were  always 
in  his  mind;— on  the  increasing  beauty  of  Oxford,  in 
which  no  one  rejoiced  more  than  he,  for  he  wished  Oxford 
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men,  wherever  they  might  wander,  to  remember  their  old 
home  :  the  gardens,  the  river,  the  shady  trees,  where  they 
had  spent  happy  hours ; — on  the  devotion  of  Oxford  Tutors 
to  their  pupils,  which  was  bearing  noble  fruit ; — on  the 
loss  of  many  friends  who  had  rendered  great  service  to 
the  University.  And,  looking  forward,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  Oxford  would  ftdfil  the  highest  mission  of 
a  University,  by  cherishing  the  truth  which  is  every- 
where and  always  one  and  the  same — ^that  by  bringing 
together  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Science  she  would 
make  them  better  friends,  and  remove  the  misconceptions 
which  arise  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PBB80NAL  mSTOBT.      1 88a- 1 886 

(Aet  65-69) 

Loss  of  friends :  The  Archbishop;  Miss  Jowett;  H.  Smith;  Tojnbee ; 
SpottiBwoode— Notes — Jowett's  hospitality — The  College— Professor 
Marshall — Mr.  Parmer— Aristotle's  Po/i^u»— Gordon— Ireland— Jowett 
at  Emerald  Bank — With  Raskin — ^Visit  to  Davos — Old  age. 

LIKE  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  the  first 
year  of  Jowett's  Vice-Chancellorship  was  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  many  friends.  On  December  3,  i88a,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  died.  He  was  a  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  the  College  when  Jowett  came  up  in  1836,  and 
the  friendship  which  began  then  was  never  broken  in 
spite  of  wide  differences  in  religious  opinions. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  Jowett  went  to  see  the 
Archbishop  at  Addington.  *It  is  very  kind  of  you/ 
said  Tait,  'to  come  and  see  me.*  *It  is  very  kind  of 
you,'  Jowett  replied,  *to  see  me.  You  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  your  life,  and  you  have  had  many 
trials.'  'Not  such  great  trials  as  you  have  had,'  Tait 
answered ;  *  but  I  know  that  what  you  wrote  was  only 
written  out  of  a  love  of  the  truth.  May  the  Spirit  of 
God  grow  and  increase  in  you.' — '  I  said,  "  I  shall  always 
take  an  interest  about  your  girls  as  long  as  I  live." 
He  said,  "God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend."  I  replied, 
"  I  shall  never  forget  your  last  words."  "  Pray  with  me," 
he  said;  and  I  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer   and  a  text 
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of  Scripture.  I  wished  him  good-bye.  He  also  said 
•  I  have  often  thought  of  that  sermon  which  you  preached, 
//  isjinhked'." ' 

Before  the  year  closed  he  had  to  mourn  tlie  death  of 
his  sister.  Tiiough  for  more  than  two  years  she  had 
been  paralyzed,  and  almost  deprived  of  speech,  Jowett 
keenly  felt  the  final  severance,  for  the  last  remaining 
link  with  hia  own  family  was  now  broken.  He  writes 
thus  of  her  death  (December  2a): — 

'This  day  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  my  dear 
eiater  Emily  died.  She  was  aged  aisty-aeven  yeara,  but  though 
paralyzed  appeared  to  be  much  younger.  Two  days  ago,  I  saw 
her  better  than  she  haa  been  during  the  laat  two  yeara.  To 
the  laat  she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  Dante,  Milton,  Petrarch, 
Shakeapearo.  and  before  her  illneaa  she  usually  pUyed  Beethoven 
or  Handel  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  Thla,  and  visits  to 
the  poor,  and  in  former  years  the  care  of  our  mother,  was  her 
way  of  life.  She  shrank  from  society,  though  she  had  a  few 
friends  for  whom  she  had  an  intense  regard,  and  who  had  an 
intense  regard  for  her.  She  waa  seized  with  a  tit  at  about 
11.30  on  Wednesday  evening.  A  little  before  she  read 
M.  Arnold's  poem  on  the  Canary'  in  Macmillan,  and  said, 
"  How  beautiful ! "  This  must  have  been  the  last  intellectual 
eifort  she  ever  made. 

'  She  was  a  saint  in  private  life,  who  never  thought  of  herself. 
All  her  days  were  devoted  to  my  father  and  mother,  and  she 
made  life  possible  and  easy  for  them.     For  though  intelligent 


'  From  Jowett'a  memoranda.     The   sermon  ia  No.  ) 
Seitntma,  publiahed  in  1895. 

'  '  Poor  Matthias,'  which  ends  thus : — 

'Fare  thee  well,  companion  dear  I 
Fare  for  ever  well,  nor  fear. 
Tiny  tbongli  thou  art,  to  atray 
Down  the  uncompanioiiod  way  1 
We  without  thee,  llttlo  friend, 
Hnoy  years  have  not  to  spend : 
Whixt  are  left  will  hardly  be 
Butter  than  wu  apent  with  thee.' 
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and  educated  people,  they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  tbeni' 
aelvee.' 

These  bereavements,  which  were  not  unexpected,  and 
came  in  the  fullness  of  time,  were  followed  by  others 
which  touched  him  more  closely  in  his  University  work, 
and  were  as  unexpected  as  they  were  calamitous. 

On  February  9,  1883,  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith  died 
after  a  short  illness.  Of  hiT"  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
Kis  genius  and  accomplishments,  his  grace  and  gentleness, 
his  sound  judgement,  his  brilliant  conversation,  are  a 
tradition  in  Oxi'ord,  and  have  been  recorded  in  a  series 
of  biographical  memoirs,  including  one  from  the  Master's 
hand.  No  greater  misfortune  could  have  befallen  Jowett 
at  this  period  of  his  life  than  the  loss  of  such  a  friend. 
In  all  matters  regarding  the  University  he  looked  to 
Smith  more  than  to  any  one  else  for  advice  and  help. 
For  no  one  was  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  University ;  no  one  knew  better  what 
could  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  What  Jowett  suggested, 
he  could  throw  into  an  acceptable  shape.  His  calm 
judgement  and  persuasive  manner  were  an  admirable 
corrective  of  Jowett's  ceaseless  energy :  he  possessed  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  gift  of  conciliation,  and  could 
say  the  happy  word  which  quells  a  rising  storm.  '  He  was 
the  most  gracious  man  I  ever  knew,'  Jowett  said  of  him. 

But  Smith  was  nob  only  the  wise  counsellor,  he  was 
the  familiar  Iriend  who  had  been  associated  with  Jowett 
in  many  common  acts  of  hospitality.  There  was  hardly 
any  large  gathering  at  the  Master's  Lodge  at  which 
he  was  not  present,  and  whenever  he  was  present  ho 
was  the  life  of  the  party,  charming  in  his  con- 
versation and  possessing  an  inexhaustible  firnd  of 
amusing  stories,  which  he  told  with  admirable  grace 
and  eff'ect. 
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Smith's  death  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  Arnold 
Toynbee,  of  whom  I  have  spoken',  and  in  the  summer 
by  that  of  William  Spottiswoode,  whom  Jowett  deacribea 
S8  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  his  friends : 

'Wanting  in  imagination  ami  originality,  but  posaesBlng 
every  other  quality — great  attainmenta,  great  cleverness,  inde- 
fatigable energj',  high  principle,  perfect  self-control,  extra- 
ordinary kindness,  the  temper  of  a  Stoic,  living  in  a  good  deal 
of  splendour,  yet  absolutely  unaffected  by  it,  entirely  free  from 
egotism  or  ostentation  or  love  of  rank,  one  of  the  few  persona 
who  know  no  distinction  of  rank,  free  from  every  other 
weakness,  in  the  quietest  manner  managing  all  sorts  of  persons  ; 
full  of  business  plana,  yet  never  giving  a  hint  of  them  to  others  ; 
the  most  reticent  of  men,  yet  also  one  of  the  most  active- 
minded  ;  the  most  austere,  yet  one  of  the  most  amiable, 
saddened  by  early  trials  which  were  continued  into  later  life, 
and  regarded  by  him  only  as  a  matter  of  business  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such  without  irritation.' 

How  deeply  Jowett  felt  these  bereavements  is  seen 
in  his  correspondence  at  the  time,  in  which  he  constantly 
returns  to  the  aubjact.  In  writing  to  Mrs.  Ebert  on 
March  23,   1683,  he  says: — 

'  The  lost  two  years  have  been  sad  to  me  ;  I  have  lost  so 
many  friends  who  cannot  be  replaced.  First  Arthur  Stanley, 
then  T.  H,  Green,  then  Hugh  Pearson,  then  the  Archbishop, 
then  my  dear  sister,  then  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  then  Arnold  Toynbee 
(who  was  gaining  greatly  in  the  opiruon  of  the  worlds  and 
lastly,  though  lie  was  not  a  friend,  but  only  a  very  honoured 
acquaintance,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ".  I  used  to  think  myself 
richer  in  friends  than  any  one ;  but  these  are  horrible  gaps 
which  can  never  be  replaced.' 

And  to  Professor  Campbell,  about  the  same  time,  he 
writes: — 

'I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  the  losses  which  we  have  had 
'  See  above,  p.  66.  '  Hit  George  JesseL 
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during  the  lart  two  years— Stanley,  Tail.  Green,  H.  Pearson, 
and  now  Henry  SmiUi  and  Toynl>ee.  They  were  all  my  dear 
friends^some  better,  however,  than  others  ;  and  they  were  all 
among  the  most  remarkable  men  in  thia  country.  They  can 
never  be  replaced,  Henry  Smith  seems  now  to  be  recognized 
as  tlie greatest  English  mathematician  of  the  century:  I  did  not 
know  thia  during  his  lifetime,  and  used  to  think  him  wanting 
in  originality,  because  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  mathe- 
matical world.  Toynbeo  also  was  gaining  for  himself  a  groat 
name  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  He  was  only  thirty  when  he 
died.  I  also  deeply  r^Tet  the  death  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  though  he  was  only  an  honoured  acquaintance  :  he  was 
the  greatest  lawyer  living,  and  very  public-spirited.' 

From  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  duties  of  his  position 
and  the  sadness  of  repeated  bereavements  he  sought  relief 
in  pondering  over  the  great  questions  of  religion  and 
philosophy.  Of  his  note-books  none  is  more  interesting 
than  that  which  he  filled  between  April  and  July  in 
1883.  He  hardly  allows  a  day  to  paiis  without  some 
reflection — as  if  this  were  the  real  record  of  his  life. 
He  touches  on  all  kinds  of  subjects — Unity,  Casuistry, 
Decency,  Orthodoi  Scepticism,  the  Laws  of  Associa- 
tion, the  Influence  of  Maihematical  Ideas,  Necessity  and 
Freewill,  Egotism,  &c.  I  can  only  quote  a  few  passages 
which  throw  light  on  his  own  feelings  and  character ; — 

Tite  Actual  Analysis  of  the  Mi*id. 

'April  19. — If  I  ask  myself  what  takes  place  in  my  own 
mind,  I  am  at  a  loss. 

'  I  can  only  reply  :  "  A  good  deal  of  semi-conBeJous  dreamy 
fancy,  in  which  I  go  capriciously  from  one  notion  to  another." 
Some  passing  vanity  or  semi-aensuality  ia  constantly  jnterrupting 
me  in  prayer,  or  in  any  other  serious  thought.  What  I  do  is 
done  by  sparks  and  flashes,  and  not  by  steady  thought  I  put 
down  these  sparks  and  let  them  run  into  one  another. 

'My  mind  is  paralyzed  by  a  rude  unsympathetic  person,  and 
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greatly  quickened  by  intelligent  sympathy.  I  know  th&t  this 
is  a  weakness ;  it  makes  me  dependent  on  other  peraons ;  it 
prevents  roe  from  being  ever  ready,  because  before  I  can 
collect  myself  I  must  resist  the  pain  which  is  given  by  a  rude 
remark. 

'  Half  a  dozen  times  since  I  began  to  write  this  page  my 
mind  has  run  about  in  all  sorts  of  directions.' 

Immortality. 
I  'April  34, — Immortality  at  my  age  is  a  natural  subject  for 
meditation.  Extraordinary  intensity  of  the  belief  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity.  Not  true  to  say  that  this  is  the 
,  result  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  No  miracle  could  have 
I  perpetuated  itself  if  the  behef  had  not  been  already  inherent 
or  implicit  in  the  human  mind. 

'Therefore  the  origin  of  the  belief  is  rather  to  be  sought  in 
the  mind  than  in  the  faith  in  any  external  fact,  such  as  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  highest  concept  which  man  forms 
of  himself  is  as  detached  from  the  body.' 

Prager. 

'Mag  g. — Nothing  makes  one  more  conscious  of  poverty 
and  shallowness  of  character  than  the  difficulty  in  praying  or 
attending  to  prayer, 

'  Any  thoughts  about  self,  sometimes  thoughts  of  evil,  day- 
dreams, love  fancies,  easily  find  an  abode  in  the  mind.  But 
&e  thought  of  God  and  of  right  and  truth  will  not  stay  there, 
I  except  with  a  veiy  few  persona,  I  fail  to  understand  my  own 
nature  in  this  particular.  There  is  nothing  which  at  a  distance 
I  seem  to  desire  more  than  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  idea, 
the  universal ;  and  yet  for  two  minutes  I  cannot  keep  my  mind 
upon  them.  But  I  read  a  great  work  of  fiction,  and  can  hardly 
take  my  mind  &om  it.  If  I  had  any  real  love  of  Ood,  would 
not  my  mind  dwell  upon  Him,  like  the  believer  in  Wesley's 
Hymns  ? ' 

7ita  Mea. 

'Maif  13. — My  own  experience  of  life  suggests  such  enormous 
waste.     Had  I  been    taught  well    in  my   youth,   had    I  had 
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guidance,  bad  I  not  wasted  my  memory,  had  I  had  any  noble 
ideal  bett«r  than  success  in  life,  I  seem  aa  if  I  might  have 
attained  to  real  greatneea, 

'My  feeling  ia  one  of  intense  gratitude  to  Providence  for 
having  brought  me  thus  far  on  my  way  without  any  great 
shipwreck  or  mistake.  I  have  a  great  position.  May  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  every  pound  that  I  have  to  spend  bo 
given  to  God. 

'  There  are  many  things  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
society  and  study  at  Oxford.  I  will  carry  on  this  work  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  on  my  deathbed  I  will  carry  it  on  atill, 
remembering  the  words  which  A,  C.  T.  said  to  me. 

'  I  must  try  to  revive  religion  if  possible  in  Oxford,  and  to 
concentrate  my  thoughts. 

'3fa^  i6.— I  find  that  a  new  position,  e.g.  the  headship  of 
a  College,  or  the  Vice-Chancellorship,  does  really  change  the 
character  a  good  deal.  To  myself  I  soem  to  have  got  rid  of 
my  old  sensitiveness  and  want  of  punctuality.  I  have  no  idea 
except  that  of  fulfilling  my  duty  to  the  University,  and  of 
devoting  the  remaining  years  to  the  service  of  God,  It 
appears  thai  I  have  very  much  changed  during  the  last  year, 
and  I  pray  God  that  I  may  go  on  to  perfection.' 

Pensto. 

'Mag  19. — Is  it  possible  to  feel  inspired  by  the  "'great 
power  of  God  ";  to  live  altogether  above  human  thoughts  and 
opinions,  out  of  self,  meditating  on  the  means  and  waya 
of  perfection  ;  to  live  altogether  for  others  and  for  the  highest, 
not  for  gain  or  honour  or  self-satisfaction  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
attain  a  divine  force?  I  hardly  know.  Sometimes  I  feel 
as  if  old  things  had  passed  away  and  all  things  had  become 
new.  Then  again,  I  relapse,  through  some  weakness.  I  eat  or 
drink  too  much,  and  do  not  retain  thorough  self-command 
or  self-respect.  Yet  upon  the  whole  I  certainly  make 
progress,  I  have  no  quarrels  or  sensitiveness  ;  or  at  any 
rate,  I  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  I  can:  and  I  am  afraid  of 
nobody.  I  have  far  greater  enjoyment  of  solitude  and  of  my 
own  thoughts' 
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'June  15. — I  wish  my  last  years  to  be  employed  in  oiiginal 
work,  which  may  help  men  and  women  to  live  better  and  to  be 
happier. 

'In  three  years  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  finish — 
The  Politics. 

The  Republic  and  the  new  edition  of  Plato. 
The  History  0/ Greek  Philosophy. 
Thucydides,  ed.  2, 
'I  shall  then  devote  the  rest  of  my  days  to  sermon  writing 
and  moral  philosophy,  the  Life  of  Christ,  a  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  Scripture- 

'  Could  I  write  as  well  as  Renan  ? ' 

Moral  Phitosophy. 
•The  influence  of  language  on  moral  philosophy  is  great ;  we 
should  take  the  best  words  in  popular  use,  if  they  have  no  false 
associations,  and  infuse  the  best  meaning  into  them,  without 
inquiring  whether  they  are  exact  philosophical  terms ;  e.  g.  we 
should  speak  of  conscience,  duty,  obligation,  not  of  development, 
j  evolution,  because  we  desire  to  strengthen  that  side  of  man 
I  which  raises  him  above  nature,  not  that  which  identifies  him 
j  with  nature. 

'Any  great  word,  "honour."  "freedom,"  "truth,"  "faith," 
is  a  valuable  inheritance  of  which  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  robbed,' 

As  Vice-ChancelloT,  Jowett  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
be  even  more  generous  than  before  in  his  entertainments. 
He  was  not  only  the  Head  of  hla  College,  with  a  large 
circle  of  friends  ;  he  now  represented  the  University 
and  added  the  hospitality  of  the  Vice-ChanceUor  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  Master.  In  his  methodical  way  he 
wrote  down  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  ofBce  a  list  of 
persons  who  were  to  be  asked  to  dinner,  and^a  new  prac- 
tice with  him — he  not  only  entertained  but  went  out  to 
dine.  Sometimes  his  arrangements  were  more  lavish 
than  precise,  placing  his   household  in  a  good   deal   of 
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pei^lexity.  An  Oxford  friend,  so  it  is  said,  was  invited 
to  dine  at  the  Lodge,  and  the  butler,  as  he  helped  him  to 
take  off  his  coat  in  the  ball,  was  detected  in  heaving 
a  deep  sigh.  '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,'  said  the  guest ; 
'I  hope  you  have  no  cause  for  anxiety  at  home.'  'No, 
sir,  it's  nothing,'  answered  the  butler;  'only  the  Master 
invited  twelve  to  dine  this  evening,  sir,  and  you  are  the 
eighteenth  who  has  come.' 

In  1884  (June  28)  he  had  once  more  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  large  number  of  his  friends  at  Balliol  College. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  now  Lord  Peel,  an  old  member  of  Balliol. 
had  recently  been  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  College  gladly  made  the  election  an 
excuse  for  a  dinner.  Jowett  had  lost  many  friends,  and 
his  delight  was  the  greater  in  meeting  those  who  still 
remained.  He  always  desired  for  himself  and  for  others 
that '  friendship  should  be  kept  in  repair,'  by  which  he 
meant,  not  that  new  friends  should  take  the  place  of  those 
who  are  gone,  bat  that  we  should  not  allow  old  friends  to 
drop  out  of  sight  and  remembrance.  On  this  occasion 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  among  many  others,  was  able  to  be 
present,  and  Jowett's  happiness  was  complete.  A  charac- 
teristic story  is  told  of  the  two  friends.  Jowett  sat  near 
Morier,  who,  in  his  enthusiastic  cheering,  struck  his  silver 
fork  again  and  again  on  his  plate.  Jowett  watched  him 
for  some  time  with  uneasiness,  and  at  last,  unable  to 
contain  himself;  'Morier,'  he  cried,  'you  will  certainly 
break  that  fork.' 

The  next  day  he  wrote : — 

Baxliol  Colleob, 

June  ag,   1884. 
My  deab  Morier, 

I  cannot  let  the  day  pass  without  writing  to  thank  you 
for  the  enthusiastic  regard  and  affection  which  you  have  shown 
t«  me  during  thirty-aix  years  and  more.     It  has  been  one  of  the 
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greatest  happioessos  of  my  life  to  have  had  your  friendship ; 
I  have  learned  so  much  from  it  too ;  you  must  take  my 
meaning,  for  I  cannot  express  what  I  feel. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  go  on  supporting  and  encouraging 
one  another  to  the  end.  You  are  eight  years  younger  than 
I  am,  and  have  still  a  great  career  before  you. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  show  my  gratitude  for  your 
faithful  friendship  is  by  looking  after  your  son  ;  you  may  be 
aaaured  that  I  will  not  &il  in  this. 

Will  you  give  my  love  to  your  wife  ? 
And  believe  me, 

Ever  yours  gratefully  and  affectionately, 

B.    JOWETT. 


Ten  days  later  he  is  at  Boar's  Hill,  diligently  writing, 
and  'still  feeling  a  new  spring  of  life  in  him  from 
June  28,' 

Another  occasion  of  more  than  common  interest  was 
the  Commemoration  of  1886,  the  last  in  his  term  of  ofBce. 
Among  those  who  received  degrees  at  this  time  were 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  John  Bright,  who,  Jowett 
notes,  'was  really  pleased  with  the  honour  paid  him  '.' 
BrowTiing  was  also  present  —  he  was  always  Jowett 's  guest 
at  Commemoration — telling  stories  of  Red  Cotton  Night- 
cap Country  and  of  Kean,  the  most  popular  of  actors.  It 
was  said  at  the  time,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  Bright 
hesitated  to  accept  the  degree,  being  in  doubt  whether 
it  would  become  a  Quaker  to  put  on  a  gown  which  seemed 
to  have  something  in  common  with  a  military  uniform  or 
a  court  dress ! 

In  all  this  busy  time  the  College  was  never  out  of 
Jowett's  thoughts  ;  that  came  first  whatever  might  be 
second.     When  it  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  death  of 

'  An  honour  increased  b;  the      tiMime,' which  Jowett  used  when 
compliment     conveyed     in     the       admitting  him  to  his  degree, 
words '  patriae  et  Hbertatia  aman- 
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Toynbee,  to  appoint  a  new  Lecturer  in  political  economy, 
he  invited  Professor  Marshall  of  Bristol  College,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  in  rather  weak  health,  to  come  to 
Oxford  and  teaoh  the  subject.  This  change  was  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  and  gratification  to  Jowett,  who  not  only 
aecared  a  very  able  Lecturer,  but  brought  a  friend  to 
Oxford.  ■  Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter,'  he  said  in  the 
first  moment  of  triumph,  when  the  negotiations  were 
completed,  and  then,  checking  himself  at  the  thought 
of  the  past :  '  Ah  1  but  it  is  sad  to  lose  them,' 

Marshall  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  lived 
in  Oxl'ord  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  remoTod 
to  Cambridge  on  being  elected  Professor  there. 

'  Like  you,'  Jowett  writes  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  '  I  am  pleased 
but  sorry  at  your  leaving  Oxford  ;  there  can  be  no  question 
that  you  were  right  in  standing.  I  wish  wo  could  have  had 
you  at  Oxford,  but  times  and  seasons  would  not  Bgree.  Thank 
you  for  all  your  affection  and  kindness  towards  me,  which 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  during  the  last  few  years 
of  my  life.' 

But  the  most  important  change  in  the  College  during 
those  dajfs  was  the  appointment  of  Mr,  John  Farmer  as 
organist  of  the  Chapel,  with  a  commission  to  do  what  he 
oould  in  making  music  an  element  of  education  and  of 
social  union  in  the  College.  For  as  the  College  grew  in 
extent  there  seemed  a  danger  of  its  falling  into  cliques, 
each  keeping  apart  from  the  others  in  shy  or  rude 
isolation.  This  was  to  Jowett  a  source  of  much  anxiety  ; 
he  insisted  that  '  every  one  ia  a  good  sort  of  fellow  when 
you  come  to  know  him ' ;  and  of  all  the  advantages  of 
College  life  none  was  greater  in  his  eyes  than  the 
opportunity  which  it  gave  of  social  union  among  men 
who,  just  because  they  came  frY>m  different  schools,  different 
grades  in   society,  and   different   homes,   wonld  be  the 
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better  for  mixing  with  one  another.  The  meeting  at 
a  common  dinner  in  HalJ  was  of  comparatively  little  use 
in  this  respect,  for  the  same  friends  sat  together  night 
after  night ;  at  wine-parties  men  naturally  asked  their 
own  friends,  and  even  the  debating  clubs  were  close 
corporations.  Jowett  did  what  he  could  by  asking  men 
to  breakfast,  and  urged  the  Tutors  to  do  the  same,  but  the 
ice  is  apt  to  be  thick  in  the  early  morning,  and  tea  and 
toast  hardly  suffice  to  thaw  it.  Jowett  wished  for  some- 
thing more.  With  Farmer's  help  he  hoped  to  make 
musical  tastes  a  means  to  the  end  which  he  had  in  view. 
And  under  the  spell  of  Farmer's  enthusiasm,  which  had 
done  so  much  for  schoolboys  at  Harrow,  he  tmsted  that 
music,  of  which  as  a  student  of  Plato  he  had  previously 
been  somewhat  suspicious,  would  be  made  an  elevating 
influence  in  education.  In  this  matter  Jowett  and  Farmer 
were  strongly  supported  by  Lewis  Nettleship,  whose 
interest  in  music  was  only  less  than  his  interest  in 
philosophy. 

'When  you  leave  Harrow,'  said  Jowett  on  one  of 
Farmer's  visits  to  Oxford,  '  will  you  come  to  Balliol  and 
do  for  the  College  what  you  have  done  for  the  School  ? ' 
Parmer  consented,  and  by  degrees  a  plan  was  arranged 
for  improving  the  Chapel  services,  and  giving  concerts 
in  the  Hall  of  the  College.  On  Sunday  nights  a  selection 
of  good  music  was  to  be  played ;  and  on  Monday  or 
some  other  evening  in  the  week,  the  men  were  to  meet 
at  a  '  smoking  concert '  and  sing  songs  of  the  best  kind. 
In  1885  Dr.  Butler  resigned  the  mastership  of  Harrow, 
and  Fai-mer  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
There  was  nothing  to  gain  by  the  change,  and  much  was 
left  behind  that  was  old  and  dear ;  but  Jowett  and 
Balliol  were  an  irresistible  attraction.  '  I  would  have 
pawned  my  clothes  to  go,'  Farmer  said. 
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Some  years  previously,  when  disiiig  in  the  Hall  with 
Jowett,  Farmer  remarked  what  a  beautiful  place  the  loft 
at  the  west  end  would  be  for  an  organ  :  '  Whenever  you 
come,'  Jowett  replied,  'you  shall  have  an  organ."  And 
in  1885,  before  Farmer  came  to  reside  in  Oxford,  Jowett 
asked  him  who  was  the  best  organ-bnilder.  Farmer 
mentioned  WiUis.  '  Telegraph  for  him  to  come  while  you 
are  here,"  said  Jowett.  Willis  came,  and  was  instructed 
to  build  an  organ  for  the  Hall.  When  the  final  estimate 
came  in  Jowett  took  Farmer  aside  and  asked,  '  Would 
a  few  more  hundreds  make  it  better  ? '  But  Willis  had 
done  his  best,  and  though  the  organ  might  be  larger,  he 
could  not  make  it  better.     The  cost  was  about  £2,000  ', 

Farmer  was  no  sooner  in  residence  than  the  plans 
agreed  upon  were  taken  in  hand.  At  first  he  was 
thoroughly  misunderstood,  but  this  Jowett  had  foreseen. 
'  You  will  hear  hard  things  said,'  he  observed, '  especially 
about  the  concerts  on  Sunday  evening,  but  you  won't 
mind  them,'  Hard  things  were  said,  but  Farmer  went 
on  his  way,  and  Jowett  never  failed  in  his  support.  He 
hardly  ever  missed  a  concert,  except  through  illness  ;  and, 
though  the  programmes  were  sometimes  severe  and  con- 
sisted of  music  which  he  could  not  understand,  he  took  it 
all  for  the  good  of  the  College.  Sometimes  he  wonld 
plead  for  one  or  two  numbers  in  his  own  line — '  a  little 
bit  of  old  Corelli '  and  Mozart.  He  lived  to  see  the 
concerts  attended  by  overcrowded  numbers,  and  to  find 
that  the  innovation  was  forgiven. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  concerts  had  been  given  on 
Sundays  in  Oxlbrd,  and  perhaps  no  one  but  Jowett  would 
have  dared  to  enter  upon  such  a  plan.  But  he  was  ccai- 
vinced  that  men  were  well  employed  when  they  were 
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listening  to  good  mtisic ;  and  he  was  content  to  be 
a  Sabbath -breaker  if,  thereby,  his  nndergraduates  were 
brought  to  make  a  better  use  of  the  Sunday  evening. 

A  gift  to  tlie  College  always  won  Jowett's  heart.  He 
wished  above  all  things  to  see  the  place  interesting  and 
beautifiil.  "When  Lord  Arthur  Russell  ofFered  to  present 
some  busts  of  German  philosophers,  he  gladly  accepted 
the  gifts.  And  the  letters  which  he  wrote  in  accepting 
them  show  us  that  ho  was  as  faithful  to  books  as  he  was 
to  friends.  After  forty  years  he  still  cherished  a  feeling 
of  deep  veneration  towards  the  German  philosophers 
whom  he  had  read  in  his  youth,  though  his  views  on 
philosophy  were  widely  different  from  theirs. 

'December  2,  1884. 

'  We  shall  l>e  delighted  to  accept  your  gift  of  Hegel.  And 
indeed  I  think  that  the  Library  at  Balliol  is  not  an  inappro- 
priate place  for  him.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  I  began 
to  read  his  writings,  and  I  think  that  in  those  days  my  mind 
received  a  greater  atimiilua  from  him  than  from  any  one. 
And  though  I  see  that  philosophy  of  that  kind  is  not  destined 
to  be  permanent,  I  still  retain  a  great  reverence  for  my  old 
teacher  and  master.  Since  those  days  the  flame  of  Hegelianism 
lias  burned  brightly  in  Oxford  (though  I  must  confess  an  ' 
adapted  Hegelianism),  Ughted  up  hy  Professor  Green  and  I 
Profeseor  Caird.'  | 

'January  a6,   1885. 

'The  bust  arrived  safely  and  haa  been  unpacked  safely. 
I  like  it  very  much.  Hegel  looks  quite  a  gentleman,  and 
aa  you  are  kind  enough  to  promise  us  a  bust  of  Kant,  he  will 
not  be  altogether  forlorn  in  the  College  Library,  where  he 
will  observe  (to  his  surprise)  that  his  works  in  twenty-one 
volumes  have  been  welt  worn  and  have  inspired  some  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen' 

•July  19.  1885. 

'  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  second  kind  gift  of  a  bust  of 
Kant,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Library. 
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'  The  two  pbilosopheis  look  at  one  another,  and  perhaps  may 
iind  themaelves  at  home,  for  they  have  been  more  read  in 
Balliol  College  than  probably  anywhere  else  in  England. 
Though  not  an  Hegelian  I  think  that  I  have  gained  more 
from  Hegel  than  from  any  other  philosopher.' 

In  conversation  he  would  often  deplore  the  neglect  into 
which  Hegel  had  fallen  in  Germany.  So  great  a  man 
should  not  have  been  so  soon  forgotten.  As  an  exponent 
of  Greek  philosophy  he  placed  Hegel  in  the  first  rank. 
Hegel,  he  said,  understood  Plato  better  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  'though  now  and  then  he  did  get  drunk 
with  metaphysics.'  'The  influence  of  his  philosophy  could 
not  wholly  pass  away,  because  his  ideas  have  become  the 
common  property  of  all  who  care  about  philosophy ' — so 
a  friend  remarked  Ln  conversation,  and  Jowett  expressed 
his  approval.  Nor  would  he  admit  that  Hegel  is  ao 
obscure  as  is  supposed ;  he  had  a  language  of  his  own 
which  was  intelligiblp  if  you  took  the  necessary  pains  to 
master  it.  '  Hegel,'  he  has  written  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Sophist  of  Plato, '  if  not  the  greatest  philosopher,  is^ 
certainly  the  greatest  critic  of  philosophy  who  ever  lived. 
No  one  else  has  equally  mastered  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors  or  traced  the  connexion  of  them  in  the  same 
manner.  He  has  done  more  to  explain  Greek  thought 
than  all  other  writers  put  together  '.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  Jowett's  literary  work  should 
suffer  under  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  practicfd 
duties.  What  time  he  could  spare  from  the  College  and 
Vice-Chancellorship,  he  gave  to  the  completion  of  hia 
work  on  Aristotle,  the  translation  of  the  Politics,  with 
notes  and  essays.  The  book  had  been  begun  some  fifteen 
years  previously,  had  been  laid  aside,  and  taken  up,  and 
■  PP-  337i  338.    Ct  anpn, 
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laid  aside  again.  In  i88a  the  translation  was  printed, 
but  three  years  passed  away  owing  to  innmni 
interruptions,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  r886 
that  the  work  finally  appeared.  Even  then,  aa  in  the 
case  of  Thncydides,  the  essays,  which  were  to  form  the 
second  part  of  the  second  volmne,  were  allowed  to  remain 
over.  A  great  many  notes  were  made  for  them,  and  the 
first  draft,  written — indeed  he  oilen  refers  to  them  in 
the  published  work  ;  but  it  was  impossible,  with  so  many 
demands  on  his  time  and  energy,  to  complete  elaborate 
discussions  of  the  difficult  questions  which  he  proposed 
to  himself.  In  the  summer  of  1886,  which  he  gave  to 
their  completion,  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  task  to  an 
end.  Ill  health  and  attention  to  other  duties  prevented 
him  from  returning  to  the  subject.  The  edition  of 
the  Politics  remains  an  incomplete  work,  and  the  part 
which  is  wanting  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole. 
To  Aristotelian  students  the  book  came  as  a  surprise 
and  a  puzzle.  Jowett  refused  to  accept  the  results  of 
recent  labours  on  the  text,  Eind  even  insisted  on  preserving 
the  books  in  the  traditional  order. 

'No  analysis  of  the  Politics,'  he  says,  'will  enable  ua  to 
arrive  at  the  secret  of  their  composition  ;  we  cwinot  rehabilitate 
them  by  a  transposition  of  sentences  or  by  a  change  in  the 
order  of  the  books ;  we  must  tako  them  as  they  are.  Beal 
uncertainties  are  better  than  imag;inary  certnintieB.' 

But  this  conservative  feeling  was,  from  another  point 
of  view,  the  despair  of  scepticism. 

'The  disease,  if  it  is  to  be  so  regarded,  lies  deeper,  and 
enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  work,  .  ,  .  The  existing  form 
of  the  Aristotelian  writings  is  at  least  as  old  aa  the  Arst  or  second 
century  b.  c.  If  we  go  back  in  thought  from  that  date  to 
the  time  when  they  were  first  written  down  by  the  hand 
of  Aristotle,  or  at  wiiich  they  passed  from  being  u  tradition  of 
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tb«  school  into  a  roll  or  book,  we  are  unable  to  say  in  what 
manner  or  out  of  what  elements,  written  or  oral,  they  grew 
up  or  were  compiled.' 

Yet  with  this  scepticism  about  the  text  goes  a  con- 
viction that  we  Lave  at  least  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle 
in  the  Aristotelian  writings. 

'  We  cannot  be  sure  that  any  single  sentence  of  the  Polices 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Aristotle ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  genuineness  of  his  works,  if  we  take  the  term 
in  a  somewhat  wider  sense ;  for  they  alt  bear  the  impress  of 
hia  personality,  .  .  ,  Even  if  they  are  the  tradition  of  a  school 
the  mind  of  the  founder  is  reflected  in  them.' 


These  views  would  of  course  have  been  stated  at  greater 
length  and  supported  by  arguments  in  the  essay  on  the 
structure  and  formation  of  the  Aristotelian  writings 
which  he  contemplated ;  but  from  what  has  been  quoted 
we  can  see  that  Jowett 's  disinclination  to  adopt  the  '  latest 
results  of  Aristotelian  criticism '  rested  on  a  principle. 
He  set  limits  to  the  power  of  criticism,  beyond  which  he 
would  not  go.  What  Aristotle  actually  wrote,  we  do  not 
know  and  cannot  ascertain.  '  There  may  be  said  to  be 
a  petitio  principti  even  in  making  the  attempt,  for  we 
can  only  judge  of  the  genuine  Aristotle  from  the  writings 
of  which  the  genuineness  is  assumed.'  It  remains  to 
accept  what  tradition  has  preserved,  and  make  the  beat 
of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  light  in  which  the  question 
presents  itself  to  other  scholars. 

Jowett  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and 
political  science ;  and  though  his  introduction  to  the 
Politics  is  not  so  attractive  as  his  introductions  to  the 
greater  dialogues  of  Plato,  there  are  sentences  in  it  of 
remarkable  wisdom  and  insight.  Such,  among  others, 
are  these : — 
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During  the  last  century  enlightened  philosophers  have  been 
fond  of  repeating  that  the  State  is  only  a  machine  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  But  the  ancients  taught 
a  nobler  leaBon,  that  ethics  and  politics  are  inseparable.'  p,  xUL 

'Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  great  inequalities  of  property, 
by  giving  a  stimulus  to  increased  production,  may  give  a  larger  / 
share  of  the  goods  of  life  to  the  poor  than  could  be  obtained  [< 
by  any  system  of  distribution,  however  just'     p.  xxxis. 

'  It  might  be  argued  that  even  in  a  Greek  republic,  aa  in 
the  United  States,  the  real  character  of  a  democracy  would 
be  greatly  modified  by  the  prosperity  of  the  people.'     p.  Iviii. 

'It  is  the  ideal  of  the  future  that  all  men  may  be  equal  / 
in  political  powers  and  privileges,  and  equally  fitted  to  exercise  / 
them.'    p.  btxxix.  i 

'  Permanence  is  the  true  test,  whether  of  democracy  or  of 
any  other  form  of  government.'    p.  cviii.  ) 

'  Can  property  ever  be  so  well  administered  as  by  private 
persons  possessing  a  measure  of  public  spirit  ?  "    p.  cxiv.  \ 

In  these  words  Jowett  has  expressed  some  of  liis  own  , 
deepest  convictions.  He  would  insist  in  conversation  I 
that  we  had  liad  enough  of  laisser  faire :  it  was  time 
that  the  State  should  come  forward  and  help  men  to  do 
what  they  could  not  do  for  themselves.  He  looked  on 
all  property  as  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  good  of 
others ;  and  in  his  own  practice,  while  careful  of  every  I 
shilling  spent  on  himself,  he  contributed  lavishly  to  any 
scheme  for  the  common  good.  Yet  he  was  most  tenacious  | 
about  the  rights  of  property,  and  would  not  listen  to  | 
any  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  protected  them.  He  i 
insisted  also  that  all  who  received  help  should  begin] 
by  helping  themselves,  for  all  improvement  rests  on  the  [ 
improvement  of  the  individual  character.  'To  improve 
was  to  get  rid  of  faults;'  and  to  such  improvement  he 
looked  forward  with  hope,  trusting  chiefly  to  education 
aa  a  means  of  realizing  it.  Though  deeply,  perhaps  T 
morbidly,  sensitive    to   the    degradation   of   the    lower  i 
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claasea,  he  dreained  of  a  time  when  they  would  be 
delivered  from  the  grinding  pressure  of  work  and  poverty, 
and  enjoy  more  of  the  snnshine  of  life.  Might  there  not 
be  a  CitMaa  Dei  upon  earth,  a  state  whose  mission  it  was 
not  to  be  great  in  commerce  or  conquest,  but  to  produce 
a  noble  growth  of  men  ?  That  was  not  merely  the  dream 
of  ancient  philosophers;  it  was  an  ideal  of  the  future 
which  a  great  statesman  would  always  keep  in  view. 

On  February  5,  1885,  the  country  was  startled  by  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Kiiartoum  and  General  Gordon's  death. 
Jowett  was  thoroughly  roused.  He  blamed  the  Ministry, 
and  above  all  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  for  allowing 
Gordon  to  go  to  Khartoum  without  adequate  support, 
and  regarded  their  conduct  throughout  as  weak  and 
discreditable.  For  Gordon  he  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion. His  character  was  indeed  one  peculiarly  attractive 
to  Jowett — a  combination  of  religion  and  practical  sense, 
of  mysticism  and  efficiency,  which  I  believe  that  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of 
character  attainable  by  human  nature.  Writing  to  a 
friend  he  says,  'Gordon's  life  is  a  possession  for  the 
English  people.  He  will  be  one  of  their  heroes  in  time 
to  come,  I  am  afraid  that  he  convicts  most  of  us  of 
being  "  shams." '  And  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  College 
Chapel  he  spoke  of  him  in  Wordsworth's  language 
the  'happy  warrior'  'whom  every  man  in  arms  would 
wish  to  be.' 

His  dissatisfaction  with  the  Gladstonian  Ministry  was 
increased  by  the  attitude  which  they  took  up  towards 
Home  Bule.  Not  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  claims 
of  Ireland,  or  averse  to  very  liberal  measures  of  reform ; 
but  he  felt  strongly  that  the  first  daty  of  a  Government 
is  to  preserve  order  and  maintain  the  security  of  property, 
A  Government  which  failed  to  do  this  and  was  driven 
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by  its  failure  to  make  concessions  which  would  prolong 
the  mischief  and  increase  it,  was  no  Government  at  all. 
For  himself  he  thought  out  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
carefully  and  widely ;  and  as  the  difficulty  ia  still 
unsolved,  his  memoranda  are  worth  recording. 

'The  Irish  question,'  be  says  (January  4,  1886),  'hoa  more 
possibilities  thau  are  supposed  : — 

'i.  Total  separation. 

'Too  near— too  hostile — robbery — jacquerie— would  revolt 
to  Prance  or  America — civil  war — extermination —protection — 
difference  of  laws. 

'3.  Give  them  the  constitution  of  Canada — or  New  Zealand. 

'  Same  objections — all  increase  of  power  given  to  Ireland 
means  increased  difficulty. 

'3.  Division  into  provinces. 

'  The  previous  objections  with  a  nearer  prospect  of  civil  war— 
the  Kilkenny  Cats. 

'4.  The  Pariiameot  in  Dublin  and  in  England. 

'  But  why  should  the  Irish  be  twice  represented  ?  And  would 
they  not  convert  English  politics  into  Irish  ? 

'  5.  The  Parliament  in  Dublin — not  in  England. 

'  But  there  would  bo  constant  collision,  and  the  Irish  still 
struggling  to  be  free. 


'  6.  With  guarantees  ? 
'But  what  guarantees  ar( 
'7.  Local  Government  ? 
'  But  where  is  the  polici 
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ir  justice,  or  property?   Any  power 
of  rating  places  the  minority  in  the  hands  of  the  majority. 

'8.  Education. 

'  But  the  whole  nation  would  be  educated  in  treason  and 
hatred  of  England  by  the  peasant  priests. 

'9.  Nothingcanbeimagined,  except  the  maintenance  of  order, 
which  will  not  place  greater  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish. 

'  10.  To  go  forward  ia  probably  civil  war,  for  the  English 
people,  whether  of  the  upper  or  lower  class,  will  not  submit  to 
the  Irish.     To  maintain  order  means  the  strong  hand,  and  the    | 
disfranchisement  of  Ireland.     Is  the  latter  alternative  possible    I 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  I 
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'  1 1.  No  country  can  be  governed  by  force  when  the  whole 
of  the  executive  is  in  the  bands  of  the  rebels. 

'  la.  We  arrive  at  a  point  sooaer  or  lat^r,  when  Uie  obstruction, 
the  treason,  the  cruelty,  the  oppression— in  short  the  incom- 
patibUity  of  the  Irish,  become  intolerable  to  the  English  ;  and 
then,  but  at  a  greater  disadvantagu  to  England  and  greater  ruin 
to  Ireland,  the  "  strong  hand." 

'  13.  The  only  remedial  measures  that  I  see  are :  ( t)  buying 
out  the  landlords  with  English  money,  and  establishing  a 
peasant  proprietaiy  ;  (a)  Catbolio  University  Education  ;  (3) 
Local  rates  spread  over  large  areas,  and  restricted  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  rentaL 

*  It  ia  worth  while  for  the  English  people  to  pay  ;£io,ooo,ooo 
a  year  rather  than 

"(i)  Shake  credit, 

'  (a)  Dismember  the  empire. 

'  (3)  Abolish  justice  ;  or  admit  that  they  are  incapable  of 
enforcing  it.' 

The  greater  part  of  his  vacations  during  his  Vice- 
Chancellorship  Jowett  spent  at  Boar's  Hill,  a  place  about 
five  miles  irom  Oxford,  and  commanding  a  wide  view 
of  the  Berkshire  downs.  He  found  it  convenient  to 
be  near  home,  and  would  walk  to  and  fro  even  in  the 
severest  weather. 

But  the  old  habits  were  not  wholly  abandoned.  In 
1883  he  spent  a  month  at  Emerald  Bank  in  Newlands, 
near  Keswick.  The  Louse  hangs  prettily  over  the 
stream,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  road  by  a  terrace 
walk  which  was  admirably  suited  to  Jowett  s  peripatetic 
liabits.  Here  he  would  pace  and  muse  upon  Aristotle, 
or  converse  with  his  visitors,  of  whom  Swinburne  was  one. 
The  landlady  of  the  house  thought  that  he  gave  too 
much  time  to  his  studies.  '  It  would  be  much  better,' 
she  said, '  to  be  making  hay  in  the  fields  than  to  be  pon- 
dering over  that  Greek  stnfFl'  The  annual  visits  were 
also  paid  to  old  friends  in  Scotland,  to  Farringford  or 
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Aidworth,  to  Woburn,  and  elsewhere.  Nothing  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  a  visit  to  Kuakin — apparently 
at  Coniston.     Of  this  he  writes : — 

'  I  should  wish  never  to  lose  the  impresaion  of  the  kind 
welcome  which  I  received  from  him.  He  U  Ihe  gentlest 
imd  most  ianocent  of  mankind,  of  great  genius  but  incon- 
secutive ;  and  lie  has  never  rubbed  his  mind  against  othore, 
90  that  he  is  ignorant  of  very  obvious  things. 

'  lie  talked  about  philosophy  and  religion,  denouncing  both 
logic  and  rhetoric  :  "he  did  not  need  theni.  nobody  did." 

'  As  an  illustration  of  his  religious  belief  he  told  me  this  story. 
' '  Once  I  had  been  very  much  excited  by  a  letter  which  1  had 
received  from  a  friend,  and  so  great  was  my  passion  that  my 
nerves  were  shaken  foi'  a  fortnight.  On  a  dark  and  stormy 
day  I  walked  up  the  hill  out  of  Keswick,  and  as  I  walked 
a  sign  came  to  me  from  heaven.  I  was  praying  to  be  delivered 
from  my  burden,  when  suddenly  a  streak  of  light  appeared  in 
the  heavens.  I  walked  on,  and  the  clouds  gathered,  and  the 
old  frame  of  mind  returned.  Again  I  prayed,  and  again  I  saw 
the  light.  This,"  he  added,  "  I  believe  to  have  been  the  state 
of  mind  of  pious  men  in  the  Middle  Ages,  They  bad  signs 
from  heaven,  and  so  have  Catholics  at  the  present  day." 

'Speaking  on  painting,  he  said  that  thei-e  was  no  feeling 
whatever  in  the  old  painters  for  natural  scenery. 

'Education  he  would  like  to  make  voluntary.  Children 
should  only  learn  what  they  like.  He  never  took  an  interest 
in  the  classics  until  he  was  about  forty,  when  he  began  to 
read  Livy.' 

In  1884  (November  30),  the  circle  of  old  friends  was 
again  broken  by  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant. 
This  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected  loss.  Three  weeks 
before  his  death  he  had  dedicated  the  now  edition  of 
hia  work  on  Aristotle's  Ethics  to  Jowett,  and  Jowett, 
when  accepting  the  dedication,  encouraged  him  in  a  pro- 
posed work  on  the  Poetics.  From  hia  first  coming  to 
Balliol  he  had  been  one  of  Jowett's  most  enthusiastic 
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pupila ;  and,  tiiough  they  were  separated  owing  to  Grant's 
residence  in  India,  the  enthusiasm  never  died  out.  On 
his  part  Jowett  was  a  never-failing  friend,  and  he  showed 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  affection  by  the  care  with 
which  he  watched  over  Grant's  children ', 

Eighteen  months  later  he  lost  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  For 
t«n  or  twelve  years  past  it  had  been  his  custom  to  visit 
Sir  Henry  at  Bournemouth  *  at  the  same  time  of  the  year, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,*  And  now  he  writes 
to  Lady  Tavistock    on  April  5 : — 

*  Tea  days  ago  I  went  to  Bournemouth,  and  spent  with 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  the  last  two  days  tif  liia  life.  He  was 
quite  well,  and  talked  as  usual  about  his  old  friends  Lord 
Grey  and  others.  Two  hours  after  I  had  left  he  passed 
into  another  world.  His  friendship  I  always  regard  as  one 
of  the  blessings  of  my  life.  He  was  so  gentle  and  good, 
and  had  such  interesting  recollections  of  the  past.  From 
fear  of  praising  himself  he  has  hardly  done  justice  to  his 
own  great  qualities  in  the  Autobiography,' 

When  his  term  of  office  drew  to  a  close  in  the  summer 
of  1686  Jowett  remained  for  a  time  at  Boar's  Hill, 
completing  such  details  of  business  as  remained  to  be 
done,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  freedom.  '  I  have 
come  to  the  end  of  my  Vice-Chancellorship,'  he  wrote, 
'  on  the  whole  to  my  great  joy ;  it  was  too  great  a 
drudgery  and  left  me  no  time  to  myself.' 

Later  in  the  vacation  he  was  abroad  with  E,  L,  Stanley, 
and  visited  SjTnonds  at  Davos.  On  the  way  there  was 
much  discussion  on  education,  a  subject  which  was 
never  forgotten  when  Jowett  and  Lyulph  Stanley  met. 
Whether  primary  education  should  or  should  not  be  free — 
what  could  be  done  towards  teaching  the  teachers — the 
best  arrangements  for  secondary  education — the  relations 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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of  board  schools  and  voluntary  schools — these  were  open 
qnesbious  then,  as  indeed  most  of  them  still  are.  As 
free  education  was  already  established  in  America,  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  conntriee, 
Jowett  felt  that  England  must  not  be  left  behind,  and 
he  was  most  anxious  that  teachers  in  primary  schools 
should  be  brought  up  to  the  Universities :  in  fact  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  a  number  of  elementary  school- 
masters to  stay  in  BalHol  for  three  weeks  of  this  Long 
Vacation.  He  hoped  also  that  the  Universities  might 
do  something  for  secondary  education ;  and  almost  the 
last  words  which  he  put  on  paper  were  suggestions  of 
methods  by  which  local  schools  might  be  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  University'. 

He  found  time  on  the  journey  to  visit  Rouen  and 
Chartres.  Rouen  he  had  not  seen  for  thirty-five  years ; 
and  in  the  interval  the  town '  had  not  improved  on  the 
whole — more  chimneys.'  Of  the  cathedral  he  had  a 
rather  poor  opinion — '  the  west  end  has  a  patchy  unsatis- 
factory effect,  too  rich  and  too  little  uniformity';  but 
St.  Ouen  is  'the  noblest  of  French  churches.'  The 
cathedral  at  Chartres  impressed  him  deeply, 

'The  effect  of  the  view  from  the  west  end  is  enough  to  make 
a  lover  of  architecture  scream  with  delight,  The  spaciousness 
of  the  building,  the  seven-lighted  apse  at  the  east  end,  the 
hundred  and  thirty  painted  windows  of  the  best  time  and 
style  (three  rose  windows),  the  height  {io6  feet),  the  antiquity 
(about  ia6o),  make  the  interior  of  the  church  the  finest  in 
France.' 

From  his  tour  he  returned  to  Oxford  and  Boar's  Hill 
to  finish  his  essays  on  Aristotle.  He  is  resolved  to  have 
done  with  them,  Eind,  after  his  manner,  draws  up  a  strict 
plan  of  work. 

'  See  below,  p.  425, 
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■  Monday,  Tuesday,  August  xt,  33.  ReviBe  esny  on  the 
structure  of  Aristotle's  writings. 

'The  four  remaining  days  of  the  week  to  be  spent  in 
correcting  the  life  of  Aristotle. 

'Week  beginning  August  rj.     Essay  on  the  style. 

'  Sept«niber  5.     Completion  of  essay  on  structure. 

'  September  5-12,     The  essay  on  style  complete, 

'September  12-19.     Essay  on  test  complete. 

*N.B.  To  commence  making  notes  for  the  last  essay  on 
Aristotle  as  a  Political  Philosopher. 

'  To  read  over  again  : — 

'1.  The  Ethics;  x.  The  Mclaphifsics  ;  3.  The  De  Anima  ; 
4.  The  Mtufna  Sfotxiiia,  and  Eudemian  Ethics. 

"To  read  Montesquieu,  Burke,  Blunt«chli,  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus.' 

But  the  strain  had  been  too  severe ;  he  was  unable  to 
make  the  progress  which  he  expected ;  and  his  difRculties 
were  increased  by  the  illness  of  his  secretary,  M,  Knight, 
who  waa  again  compelled  to  winter  at  Davos, 

In  the  notes  and  correspondence  of  these  years  there 
are  two  prevailing  tones.  There  is  a  tone  of  sadness, 
resulting  from  heavy  bereavements,  from  increasing  age 
and  infirmity,  and  the  ever-growing  fear  that  the  work 
of  life  would  be  left  anfinished.  On  January  i,  1886, 
he  writes:  'Years  ago  I  should  have  written  resolutions 
and  plans.  There  is  no  time  to  write  in  that  way  now." 
He  begins  two  books  of  memoranda,  one  to  be  filled  with 
notes  on  theology,  the  other  with  agenda  and  topics  of 
a  more  general  nature.  But  in  a  few  weeks  the  theology 
is  discontinued,  and  in  the  other  book  there  are  large 
gaps.  '  Having  only  a  certain  amount  of  energy,'  he 
sadly  notes,  '  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  my  diary 
except  occasionally  and  at  intervals.'     But  there  is  also 
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a  stram  of  courage  and  hope,  when  he  dwells  on  the 
peacoftilness  of  age,  and  comforts  himself  and  others 
with  the  thought  tha,t  'the  best  is  yet  to  be.'  This 
feeling  is  strongly  expressed  in  some  letters  written  at 
this  time.     Thus,  to  Lady  Taylor  he  says: — 

'  I  never  condole  with  any  one  for  grovring  old.  For  I  do 
not  think  it  a  thing  upon  the  whole  to  be  regretted.  Have  we 
not  more  peace  and  quiet  in  age  ;  and  we  walk  more  aafely 
and  are  tree  from  many  troubles  ?  80  I  shall  not  condole 
with  you  about  growiug  old.  Besides  you  are  not  old,  which 
is  the  beet  consolation  of  all.  I  know  that  friends  are  gone 
who  can  never  be  replaced :  we  cannot  talk  with  them,  but 
we  can  think  of  them  and  love  them  still.  And  so,  instead  of 
condoling  with  you  about  advancing  age,  I  shall  wish  you 
many  happy  years  of  life  and  health  with  your  children,' 

And  to  Mrs.  Lancaster : — 

'  I  hope  that  your  father  is  well  and  that  he  enjoys  life. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  say  with  him,  "  I  fpould  live  always  "  ; 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  done  and  there  has  been  so 
much  (perhaps  unavoidable)  loss  of  time.  At  least  I  should 
like  to  live  for  an  Indefinite  number  of  years,  until  all  my 
visions  and  projects  of  writing  books  are  completed. 

'  I  am  rather  glad  to  hear  that  ho  lives  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  old  age,  and  means  to  be  old  and  young  as  long  as  he 
can.  I  used  to  know  an  old  lady  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
she  was  the  youngest  person  in  every  company.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  desire  old  persons,  like  some  flowers,  to  shut 
up  when  the  evening  comes.  If  they  are  careful  about  diet 
and  exercise,  and  can  keep  their  nunds  In  good  order,  they  are 
much  better  and  more  respected  for  being  alive  and  awake. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  of  Plato  Socratea  says  {and 
I  say),  "  I  delight  in  the  conversation  of  very  old  persons'.'' ' 

Not  a  period  of  inactivity  and  decay,  of  mournful 
retrospect  and  idle  regrets ;   not  even  the  quiet  repose 

'  See  al»o  the  letters  of  Janoary  6,  1884,  June  33,  1664,  and 
January  i,  1886. 
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of  one  vhose  toil  is  ended,  but  a  season  of  frnitAil  labour 
and  mental  ripeness,  in  which  to  bring  home  the  sheaves, 
to  set  the  house  in  order,  to  finish  the  work  which  is 
given  us  to  do — that  was  old  age  as  Jowett  wished 
to  live  it. 
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To  THE  Lady  Asrhcromby. 

Balliol  Collboe, 

Sortmhtr  a  188a. 
I  have  just  been  reading  a  very  curious  book,  the  Journal 
nf  John  Woolmati.  an  anti-slavery  Quaker  and  a  sort  of 
American  Bunyan,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century '.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  men  who 
ever  lived,  a  religious  genius  that  knew  instinctively  what 
waa  right — always  dissolved  in  inward  light.  You  will  fiod 
it  a  very  interesting  book  to  read  on  Sunday  if  you  admit  the 
distinction  which  was  familiar  to  lue  in  my  childhood  of 
Sunday  and  other  books.  .  .  ,  The  Salvation  Army  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  Dissenting  and  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Dissenting  section  have  more  drums  and  fifes.  There  is 
generally  a  fight  on  Sunday  afternoons  between  the  roughs 
and  the  saints  in  the  theatre,  and  the  most  disgraceful  scenes 
occur.  Yet  I  am  assured  also  by  the  pobce  that  about  twenty 
of  the  worst  characters  in  Oxford  have  been  reformed  or  'con- 
verted '  by  them.  It  seems  as  if  religion  was  leaving  the 
educated  classes,  and  taking  up  its  abode  among  the  poor,  and 
especially  among  the  ^•ulga^. 

To  THE  Lady  Abebc&ouby. 

West  Maj-vers, 

Deamber  21,  1883- 
I    do     not     know    whether     friendships    wear     out     like 
clothee : — not  if    '  they  are  kept  in  repair '   and  are  not   too 

•  Journal  of  John  Woolman,  ed.  Whittier,  1882. 
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violent.  Then  they  last  and  &re  a  great  coiofort  in  the  weary 
world. 

When  we  meet  I  will  tell  you  some  things  about  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  I  saw  him  about  four  days  before  his 
death.  It  was  striking  to  otrsei've  how  his  miDd  had  got 
away  from  himself  before  he  died ;  his  was  a  very  con- 
siderable life,  based  on  a  good  foundation  of  old  Scotch 
character.  Though  entirely  unable  to  influence  opiniou  (for  he 
was  not  a  man  of  ideosj  he  had  gi'eat  practical  talent,  and  in 
every  society  seemed  to  play  his  part  well.  He  was  not  at 
all  consistent,  but  i-oticent  and  independent,  and  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  others.  He  was  not  a  good 
preacher ;  but  at  a  public  meeting  he  always  made  an 
impression,  and  generally  said  something  humorous  and 
characteristic  He  thoroughly  appreciated  a  joke,  and  onoe 
admitted  to  me  that  the  bishop  was  lost  who  had  00  eaose 
of  humour.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  hla  family  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  hia  great  position ;  and  he  never 
forgot  old  friends.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  support  or 
even  to  do  justice  to  an  old  friend  in  a  tlieological  con- 
troversy :  this  used  to  aggravate  mo  at  the  time,  but  I  now 
see  that  it  was  necessary  and  natural. 

A  telegram  received  just  now  brings  mo  bad  news  of  my 
sister.     I  feai'  that  she  will  not  long  be  with  us. 

She  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  persona  that  I  have  ever 
known.  Very  cultivated  and  accomplished,  and  having  on 
excellent  judgement  of  things  and  persons,  and  a  curious 
knowledge  of  tlie  world  which  she  had  never  seen  ;  yet  from 
some  shrinking  or  nervousness  quite  unfitted  for  life.  She 
has  lived  in  a  small  way  entirely  for  others  and  had  no  care 
about  herself. 

To  THE  CouNTBsa  OP  Wemyss. 

September  24,  18B3. 
Your  kindness  always  pleases  me  and  sends  me  on  ray  way 
rejoicing.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  life  -quite  the 
reverse.  As  to  externals  I  could  not  be  better  placed.  My 
great  anxiety,  rather  an  ambitious  one,  is  that  I  may  not 
accomplish  or  even  half  accomplish  the  work  that  I  ought  to 
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Ao  in  life.  And  the  yean  are  beginning  to  be  few.  I  t«II 
you  this,  not  to  be  repe&ted,  but  partly  to  explain  wby  I  must 
shut  myself  up  more  than  formerly. 

To  Pbofbssob  J.  Nichol'. 

Oxford,  Ditetmhrr  15,  18^ 

Will  you  give  my  best  thanks  to  the  unknown  lady  who 
has  sent  me  the  book?  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  look  at  it, 
but  hope  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  your  wife,  and  should  very  much 
like  to  have  your  book  on  American  Literature. 

If  you  should  answer  this  note  would  you  aend  me  a  list  of 
twenty  or  thirty  good  American  books  whieb  I  should  buy  for 
the  Library?    It  is  an  unknown  world  to  me. 

It  grieves  me  that  you  should  think  the  world  to  be  [in] 
a  conspiracy  ngainst  you.  Indeed  they  are  not.  But  the 
truth  is  that  you  speak  out  your  opinions  (few  people  have 
the  courage  to  do  so  or  the  energy),  and  other  people  attack 
you  in  return.  You  are  greatly  respected,  and  have  gained 
in  the  respect  of  others  as  years  have  gone  on.  I  really 
fear  that  this  restless  feeling  will  interfere  with  your  success 
in  literature,  which  might  be  very  great  notwithstanding 
the  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  which  swarm  in  the  n&wa- 
papers. 

I  am  not  an  optimist,  but  I  wish  to  take  the  world  as  It  is, 
and  do  the  best  I  can.  I  thankfully  acknowledge  that  my 
outward  circumstances  during  the  last  thirteen  years  have 
been  very  happy,  and  that  therefore  I  ought  to  do  all  I  caii 
for  others.  And  indeed  yours  have  not  been  unhappy,  as  the 
world  goes ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  might  do  so  much, 
if,  getting  rid  of  painful  thoughts  and  antagonisms,  you  would 
devote  yourself  to  literature.  If  you  are  not  careful  the  feeling 
will  grow  upon  you  and  become  uncontrollable. 

I  know  that  you  will  not  be  offended.  You  will  have 
a  right  to  say  tliat  1  am  talking  to  you  as  if  you  were  an 
undergraduate:  and  certainly  I  have  not  forgotten  those  old 
days.     Will  you  think  sometimes  of  what  I  am  saying? 

'  Abo  printed  in  Knight's  Lift  of  John  Nichol,  p.  313. 
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To  A.  W.  Pkel'. 

Bali.iol  CoLLEaR, 

December  23,  1883. 

I  am  very  much  interested  tu  roai)  in  the  newspapers  tliat 
you  are  likely  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons :  this 
is  one  of  the  four  or  five  greatest  positions  in  this  country  ; 
and  will  probably  be  more  important  during  the  next  ten  yeairs 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

I  think  that  you  may  rely  upon  the  great  good  will  of  every- 
body, HO  far  as  that  can  make  a  difficult  task  easier :  I  suppose 
the  Speaker  should  be  p^n^rc  with  the  feeling  of  the  House, 
which  is  still  very  powerful  notwithstanding  Radicalism  and 
the  Irish  fanaticism.  He  needs  courage  and  accuracy  and 
readiness.  Like  your  brother,  Sir  W.  Peel,  you  have  plenty  of 
the  first ;  and  the  second  ought  to  be  supplied  by  subordinates; 
for  the  third,  I  imagine  it  is  chiefly  to  be  gained  by  thorough 
preparation  and  knowledge  of  the  business.  If  a  man  takes 
a  great  ofiice  he  must  throw  himself  into  it  heart  and  soul ;  he 
should  be  always  thinking  of  it  and  the  possible  contingencies 
which  may  arise — and  he  will  find  that  a  great  part  of  any 
public  life  is  social,  and  depends  upon  being  'a  good  fellow' 
to  everybody. 

I  find  myself  almost  involuntarily  talking  to  [an]  old  pupil 
as  I  might  have  done  thirty  years  ago  :  and  as  I  have  begun 
in  this  strain  I  will  say  one  word  more.  Is  it  possible,  before 
entering  upon  oflice,  to  obtain  some  diminution  of  the  esceseive 
work  ?  (I  am  more  afraid  about  your  health  than  about  anything 
else.)  From  12  to  3  four  nights  of  the  week,  even  though 
it  be  only  during  five  months  in  the  year,  is  an  awfiil 
infliction,  and  may  almost  take  from  you  the  power  of  thinking 
or  speaking.  It  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Speaker 
should  be  able  to  resist  an  attack  of  the  Irish  Members  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  night.  It  is  therefore  for  the  public  interest, 
quite  as  much  as  for  that  of  the  Speaker  himself,  that  he  should 
not  be  overworked.  Do  you  know  old  Lord  Eversley  1  I  hear 
that  he  says  the  Speaker  might  have  prevented  many  of  the 


'  Now  Lord  Peel. 
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evils  of  the  House  of  Commons.     It  would  be  worth  while 
to  see  him  and  hear  his  experioQcea. 

Before  a  month  is  over  you  must  be  their  master  or  they 
will  make  you  their  servant.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Peel  will  agree 
with  me  that  you  will  look  uncommonly  well  in  the  Spaaker'a 
Chair. 

To  THE  Countess  of  AiELrE. 

West  Malvern, 

Januaiy  6.  1884. 

I  waa  intending  to  write  to  you  at  the  heginning  of  the 
New  Year.  But  though  a  week  late  I  should  like  to  send  you 
my  good  wishes  still :  '  For  you  and  all  yours,  may  the  troubles 
of  life  rest  lightly  upon  you,  and  may  every  year  bring  you 
new  interests.'  We  live  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but 
I  always  remember  your  kindness  which  has  lasted  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  many  conversations  which  wo  have  had. 
I  have  lost  many  friends  during  the  last  three  years,  and  think 
often  of  those  that  remain. 

There  is  a  lady  here  who  says  (she  is  not  a  comfortable 
person]  that  people  live  a  great  deal  too  long  at  West  Malvern 
(and  elsewhere).  I  think  that  you  know  that  my  view  of 
life  is  the  opposite— that  the  best  years  of  life  are  the  later, 
after  fifty,  after  sixty,  when  you  know  what  the  world  really 
is,  and  what  it  has  to  offer.  One  knows  more  and  can  do  more 
for  othera ;  has  more  experience  and  is  free  from  illusions 
about  wealth  or  rank  or  love,  or  even  about  religion,  for  one 
begins  to  see  what  is  really  valuable  in  it,  and  what  is  half 
physical  or  emotional.  I  don't  think  that  we  need  lose  hope 
or  aspiratiim  ;  but  the  hope  is  almost  confined  to  the  desire  to 
become  better  and  to  do  more  for  others  before  we  die.  My 
idea  of  doing  good  to  others  is  not  limited  to  going  about 
among  the  poor,  or  sanitary  improvement,  or  such  excellent 
works.  Every  one  must  do  good  according  to  his  own  style 
and  character;  they  must  find  out  their  own  way  for  them- 
selves. The  early  part  of  life  has  been  rich  in  blessings  to 
many  of  us  ;  cannot  we  repay  them  in  later  years? 

I  do  not  know  what  makes  me  plunge  into  this  sermon  to 
you,  which  may  seem  rather  surprising,  except  that  I  have 
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a  habit  of  saying  to  you  whatever  cornea  into  my  bead.  And 
I  have  been  reading  over  this  evening  the  manuscript  letters 
and  papers  of  Arnold  Toyiibee,  a  very  extraordinary  young  man 
who  died  in  the  last  year,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  good  of 
others  and  having  a  sort  of  feeling  like  Clirist  about  the  evils 
of  the  world.  I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  I  had  lost  my 
sister  a  year  ago.  She  used  to  repeat  to  me  with  warm 
approbation  a  saying  of  Sydney  Smith  '  that  you  should,  if 
possible,  never  let  a  day  pass  without  making  some  one 
happy' ;  and  she  would  add  : '  '  When  others  are  happy, 
I  am  happy!' 

To  THE  Lady  Abehcromby. 

Boar's  Hill, 

March  31,  [1884]. 

You  kindly  asked  me  to  propose  a  visit.  I  would  have 
done  so  had  I  not  resolved  to  go  nowhere  until  a  book 
which  is  in  my  hands  is  finished.  T  am  getting  old,  and 
must  bind  up  my  sheaves. 

You  are  not  getting  old,  and  I  pray  that  you  may  have  aa 
much  good  as  this  troublesome  world  has  to  give.  I  believe 
that  the  secret  of  happiness  is  courage ;  and  that  when 
difficulties  are  the  greatest  we  should  have  tlie  most  spirit 
to  meet  them.  Or  in  religious  language,  which  is  more 
becoming,  we  should  trust  in  God  and  not  in  ourselves. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  has  affected  me  moat  during  the 
Ijist  three  years  ?  The  deaths  of  my  fiiends,  Stanley,  Pearson, 
H.  Smith,  T.  H.  Green,  A.  Toynbee,  W.  Spottiswoode,  and 
of  my  dear  sister :  they  are  friends  who  cannot  be  replaced. 
There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  which  they  do  not  come  into 
my  mind.  H.  Smith  and  Green  and  Toynbee  were 
little  known  to  the  world,  but  they  were  among 
the  very  best  and  ablest  Englishmen  of  this  time  ;  all  of 
them  entirely  disinterested  and  free  from  overy  trace  of 
jealousy  or  envy.  My  dear  sister,  too,  was  an  absolutely 
■  selfless '  being.  .  .  .  When  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  are 
liuiabed  I  shall  look  forward  to  coming  to  see  you.  The  book 
has  not  lost  its  interest  for  me,  yet  I  begin  to  be  a  littlfl 
weary  of  this  endless  interpretation. 
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To  Sm  H.  Taylor. 

Baluol  Collboe,  Jutu  15,  1884. 
M&Dy  Uianks  for  the  beautiful  likeness  of  yourself  which 
you  have  sent  me.  I  do  nut  think  that  you  look  either  n 
Chrifitlike  Jove  or  a  jovial  Christian,  but  much  better — your- 
self. I  often  stop  my  visitors  on  the  stAirs  to  notice  your 
portrait— the  best,  I  think,  of  those  which  our  friend  Mrs. 
Cameron  took  with  such  infinite  pains  and  labour. 

To  Professoh  Lewis  Campbell. 

Jun«  33,  1884- 

It  seeuis  to  me  that  all  those  who,  like  ourselves,  art? 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  aiicitnt  studies,  have  a  hard  battle 
to  fight  aguJnet  the  physical  sciences  which  are  everywhere 
encroaching,  and  will  certainly  lower  the  character  of  know- 
ledge if  they  are  not  counteracted.  All  the  higher  concep- 
tions of  knowledge  and  of  the  mind  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  immediatti  and  the  sensational  and  the  sentimental,  ethoc 
genus  omne. 

Physical  science  and  art  f^ainst  morals  and  religion  and 
philosophy  and  history  and  language.  I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  that,  unless  we  all  unite,  the  *  repulsive ' 
persons  who  will  only  believe  what  they  can  hold  in  their 
hands  will  be  too  much  for  us.  Plato  is  the  well-spring  of 
the  higher  thought,  and  that  influence,  like  the  life  of 
Christ,  may  be  renewed  again  and  agiun  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

I  hope  you  are  working  prosperously,  and  will  continue  to 
work.  The  best  days  are  not  past,  but  they  are  to  come. 
We  may  both  of  us  write  a  great  deal  better  than  we  have 
written ;  and  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  life 
improves  as  we  get  older. 

To  J.  A.  Symosds. 

Balliol  College.  Jul!/6,  18B4. 
Hy  literary  work  has  not  come  to   much  during  the  lost 
two  years.     The  Vice- Chancellor  business  has  been  a  serious 
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iiindrance.  I  have  some  bop«6  of  getting  the  rest  of  the 
Politics  printed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  do  not  altO' 
gether  regret  the  delay,  for  I  have  been  able  to  do  sonte 
things  which  were  important  in  my  office.  But  I  feel  it 
absolutely  necessary,  as  years  pass  away,  to  economize  time 
aa  much  as  possible :  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  promise 
myself  a  journey  abroad  this  year,  though  I  should  have 
greatly  liked  to  pay  you  a  visit.  Some  day  I  will — perhaps 
this  summer — but  not  if  I  am  able  to  continue  writing. 

One  of  the  occupations  in  which  I  am  concerned  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  is  the  management  of  the  Press.  The  edition  of 
the  Greek  Classics  is  fairly  under  way.  I  have  another 
project  of  a  Shakespeare  with  very  abort  introductions  and 
just  the  necessary  explunations  of  words  and  construction  at 
the  side  or  foot  of  the  page.  It  is  singular  that  uo  such 
edition  has  ever  been  made,  and  it  would,  I  think,  be  suc- 
cessful. The  text  of  Shakespeare  has  no  interest  for  me :  it 
is  hopeless  in  many  places,  nor  do  I  think  that  much  can  be 
done  with  it.  A  great  deal  which  appears  corrupt  probably 
arises  from  Shakespeare's  rapid  and  inconsecutive  writing. 

You  may  have  seen  in  the  newspaper  an  account  of  a 
banquet  which  we  gave  to  the  new  Speaker,  Arthur  Peel.  It 
was  a  grand  occasion,  and  very  successful ;  but  one  could  not 
help  feeUng  how  much  gi'aiider  it  might  have  been  if  we 
could  have  had  present  all  those  whom  we  have  lost  during 
the  last  few  years,  Tait,  Stanley,  H.  Smith,  Pearson,  Green, 
Toynbee,  Spottiswoodo.  The  loss  of  such  friends  makes  a 
terrible  hole  in  life,  and  they  cannot  1; 


To  

Balliol  Colleob, 

July  37,  1684. 
You  ask  me  in  your  letter  where  in  Plato's  writings  the 
idea  of  Platonic  love  is  to  be  found.  In  the  Symjmsivm 
and  Phaedrva,  two  of  the  most  wonderful  of  human  creations. 
But  I  should  explain  that  Platonic  love  in  the  modem  sense 
does  not  exist  in  Plato.  Women,  as  you  rightly  conjecture, 
were  too  little  accounted  of  among  the  Greeks.     The  love  of 
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which  he  speaks  is  the  myHtioal  love  of  men  for  one  another, 
the  union  of  two  human  Boula  in  a  single  perfect  friendship. 
Whether  aueh  a  thing  is  possible,  I  do  not  say — or  rig'ht. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  a  much  stronger  feeling  than 
the  regard  of  men  for  women. 

Whether  there  can  be  Platonic  love  in  the  modern  sensp 
between  men  and  women,  or  rather  whether  it  is  a  good 
thing,  is  a  curious  question.  I  believe  that  it  is  :  but  I  should 
not  call  such  a  friendship  Platonic  love.  It  should  be  true 
and  faittiful  and  the  reverse  of  eentimental,  and  should  never 
bring  upon  iteelf  the  remark  of  the  world.  I  think  also  thiit 
some  kind  of  mutual  help  or  desire  for  the  good  of  another 
is  naturally  implied  in  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  happiness 
and  consolation  to  he  gained  from  such  friendships.  They 
draw  us  out  and  make  us  to  know  what  is  in  us.  They 
may  change  the  whole  character  for  the  better.  Yet  I  admit 
that  they  are  very  likely  to  become  foolish  :  and  only  by  great 
care  is  it  possible  to  avoid  this.  So  you  see  that  I  have  done 
more  than  answer  your  question  about  Platonic  love. 

.  .  .  The  ancients — even  uie  great  Aristotle— wrote  about 
the  manner  in  which  friend^ips  should  be  dissolved.  One 
thing  is  clear :  that  there  should  be  silence  about  them,  or 
great  injtistice  would  be  done  to  the  friend.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  that  a  friend  breaks  down-  Most  of  ua  have  bad 
such  experiences.  We  are  pained  witli  them,  and  their  whole 
character  gets  shifted  into  a  new  point  of  view.  Probably 
we  do  them  injustice. 


I 


To  SiH  A.  Gbant. 

AddrtM  Eabl  of  Wsuyss,  Lohoriddbt, 

SepUmhtr  lo,  18S4. 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  the  Ethics  dedicated  to  me, 
if  you  are  disposed  to  do  me  so  great  and  undeserved  an 
honour.  Your  book  has  done  more  for  the  intelligent  study 
of  Aristotle  at  Oxford  than  any  other;  and  though 
successive  generations  seem  to  need  a  new  adaptation  to 
themselves  of  all  ancient  writers,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
ever  be  superseded. 
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I  rather  tremble  when  I  hear  you  say  '  that  you  look  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  Politics,' heams^  I  know  what  is  inaide 
it,  and  you  do  not :  I  cannot  tell  what  the  world  will  say  to  my 
learned  paradoxes,  and  of  course  accept  the  alternative,  'the 
world  said  nothing.'  I  have  been  hard  at  work  this  Long 
Vacation,  but  wish  that  I  had  another  year  or  two  for  working 
up  the  details.  I  have  not  forgotten  your  words,  that  '  it  waa 
a  great  opportunity.' 

Will  you  kiDdly  take  me  in  if  I  come  to  you  on  Tuesday 
next  by  the  train  which  arriTes  about  dinner-time? 

I  eamiot  thank  you  enough  for  thia  honour,  but  yet 
much  more  for  so  many  yeaTH  of  faithful  and  unchanging 
friendsliip ', 

To  Viscount  Shebbbooke. 

Ballioi.  Colleoe. 

November  4,  1884. 

I  heard  thia  afternoon  of  what  has  happened  to  you  ;  it 
grieved  me  to  hear  it. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  words  can  make  a  calamity  of  this 
kind  lighter,  and  I  cannot  offer  '  the  vacant  chaff  well-meant 
for  grain.'  But  I  ahould  like  you  to  know  that  I  remember 
with  pleasure  Lady  Sherbrooke's  kindness  to  me.  and  that  I 
admired  her  independence  and  originality  of  character  and 
warmth  of  heart.  She  spoke  to  me  of  your  kindness  to  her, 
and  said  that  '  you  had  not  bad  nearly  as  much  credit  for 
kindness  as  you  deserved  ' — these  were  the  words.  I  think 
she  had  a  happy  life,  and  was  greatly  cheered  and  pleaaed  by 
your  success  and  distinction. 

We  know  that  the  dead  are  at  rest ;  we  hope  that  they 
are  in  some  happier  world.  You  and  I  are  vrithin  '  measur- 
able distance'  of  the  end.  We  both  wish  that  we  could 
have  done  more,  and  yet  may  be  thankful  to  have  done  so 
much  :  the  consciousness  of  separation  takes  us  back  to  the 
beginning   of  life,  when    we  were  all   young  together  ;    t 

'  The  dedication  runs  thus:   '  I  during  nearlj  forty  years,  the  best 

dedicate  thia  book  to  tbe  Rev''-  and  wisest  man  that  I  have  e 

Benjamin  Juwett . .  .  the  Socratea  known.' 
of  my  youth,  my  unfaihng  friend 
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tn  enrly  struggles,  and  friends  jmd  companioos  who  are  no 
longer  here.  There  is  not  a  day  passes  la  which  I  do  Dot 
think  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  lived  with  me  in  a 
house  at  Bath ;  and  I  am  the  only  survivor  of  them.  And 
you  must  remember  the  old  days  when  you  took  pupils  at 
Oxford,  and  she  was  your  companion,  full  of  life  and  wh  and 
energy,  and  afterwards  in  Australia.  These  things  do  not 
easily  pass  from  the  mind.  Dr.  Johnson  aaya,  "  Don't  let  ua 
old  fellows  go  discouraging  one  another.'  I  say,  'Let  us 
help  one  another  as  much  as  we  can.'  1  hope  that  you 
will  come  and  see  me  and  revive  old  memories — not  just 
now,  but  a  few  weeks  hence,  when  the  shock  is  not  so  great. 
I  can  never  forget  that  it  is  to  you  I  chiefly  owe  my  posi- 
tion here,  which  has  been  so  real  a  gain  to  me.  X/M»-of 
nakaiti,  vvv  S"  iff  ^0a<Tm  kokoi'  '.  and  you  should  not  give  up 
life,  seeing  that  though  iriends  may  grow  fewer  there  ara 
many  remaining  who  have  a  deep  regard  and  affection  for 
you,  and  will  be  glad  to  welcome  you  at  all  times. 

To  SiE  A.  Geant. 

OxPOSD,  Soeember  16.  18&4. 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  dedication  of  the  Etkuv  once 
more.  Yet  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you,  for  I  feel  that 
I  am  wholly  unworthy  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
I  can  only  hope  that  they  may  help  to  strengthen  me  in  trying 
to  rise  to  a  higher  standard. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  interest  in  the  PolUics.  During 
Term  time  it  is  not  possible  to  go  on  vrith  them.  In  fiust 
I  am  obliged  to  forget  them  :  they  will  not  appear  before  the 
spring  of  nezt  year.  You  would  do  me  a  favour  if  you  would 
write  down  a  short  list  of  any  questions  of  modern  politics 
which  you  think  might  advantageously  be  treated  in  connexion 
with  them.     I  am  afraid  that  you  will  be  disappointed  in  them. 

I  will  write  more  fully  about  the  Poetics  when  I  have  more 
leisure.  They  are  the  beginning  of  all  Aesthetics  and,  like 
Aristotle's  other  writings,  have  influenced  the  world  perhaps 
beyond  their  merits,  and  partly  by  chance. 

'  '  Time  wJH  soothe,  but  now  the  evil  is  still  freah.' 
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To  THB   MAEOmOKBaS  OF  TaVIBTOOK. 

Addrraa  OxPOBD,  Dtctmber  |6,  1884. 

I  w&nted  to  tell  you  how  very  right  I  thought  you  in  the 
view  of  the  true  b&sis  of  religion  being  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ :  that  means  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  the  ^ 
mutation  of  Christ — the  inspiration  of  Christ^the  saerifica , 
of  B«If — the  being  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  the  union  1 
with  Ood  and  the  will  of  God  such  as  Christ  had.  And  this 
ia  all  to  be  worked  out  without  mysticisin  in  society  and  in 
the  daily  routine  of  life.  And  to  some  it  will  be  more  personal 
and  historical,  and  to  others  more  impersonal  and  ideal :  and  ! 
to  Borne  it  will  he  associated  with  miracles,  and  to  others  it  will, 
be  impossible  to  associate  [it]  with  miracles.  {The  reason  why 
I  apeak  against  miracles  to  a  few  persona  is  that  they  seem  to 
me  out  of  date,  and  to  involve  a  principle  which  divides  us 
from  other  men  and  from  other  religions.) 

I  think  you  so  very  right  in  trying  to  combine  work  among 
the  poor  with  the  ordinary  duties  and  pleasures  of  society. 

To  THE  Lady  Abehchouby. 

Balliol  Colleoe,  March  3.  1885. 

Gordon's  life  is  a  po3se.ssjon  for  the  English  people.  He 
will  be  one  of  their  heroes  in  time  to  come.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  convicts  most  of  us  of  being  'ahama,'  The  Ministry 
are  guilty  of  his  death  in  a  political  sense,  as  they  were  of 
Lord  F.  Cavendish's  :  I  mean  that  if  they  had  taken  the  right 
and  obvious  means  to  support  and  protect  them,  neither  of  them 
would  have  been  sacrificed.  I  should  like  the  authors  of  the 
calamity  to  be  punished,  especially  the  arch-offencler.  But  it  is 
perhaps  better  for  the  country  that  we  should  not  be  'swapping 
horses  in  a  stream.'  We  may  get  over  our  poUtical  difficulties, 
but  things  certainly  look  serious.  Should  not  he  '  that  hath 
10.000  consider  whether  he  is  able  to  meet  him  that  cometh 
against  him  with  20,000 '  ?  That  text  should  be  present  to 
the  mind  of  every  diplomatist.  There  is  no  army  that  we  can 
really  use  for  service,  and  no  willingness  on  the  part  of  this 
universal- suffrage  country  to  moke  any  sacriiices.  There  was 
not  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  though  something  of  the 

YOL.  II.  T 
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^>irit  liOKC'ivd  on  still  in  Lord  Palmerston  and  others, 
that  we  are  in  a  bad  way :  never  was  there  a 
of  eminent  men.  or  a  grt>flter  lack  of  them, 
you  read  Mrs,  Lewea's  Life  ?  a  very  true  picture 
T  think.  A  rather  sad  life,  but  having  many  elements 
of  greatness.  People  will  be  disappointed  who  read  it  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  treasure  of  genius  and  poetry  ;  but  those  who 
knew  her  and  him  will  recognize  the  literal  truth  of  it.  Ho 
devoted  to  her—  the  Bohemian — and  she  almost  made  bun 
into  a  good  and  respectable  man.  I  do  not  defend  her  fault,  but 
she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  and  bring  up  his  children 
and  retire  from  the  world  ;  then  when  she  had  become  famous 
the  world  dragged  her  out  again  and  gave  over-puritanical 
pieople  an  opportunity  of  attacking  her.  Poor  soul !  she  said 
tliat  she  would  have  liked  to  write  something  for  the  good  of 
her  sex,  but  thought  that  there  were  some  things  in  her  own 
life  which  made  it  better  not.  She  told  me  more  than  once  that 
she  never  would  have  written  anything  but  for  Mr.  Lewes. 


To  THK  Lady  Abebcboubt. 

Oxford,  Marth  14,  1885. 

The  Ministry,  having  rashly  pledged  themselves  to  the 
Egypt  expedition,  are  already  about  to  give  it  up.  I  think 
(to  use  an  expression  of  Dizzy's)  that  the  Government  will  stay 
in  office  until  every  member  of  it  has  irretrievably  lost  bis 
character. 

It  is  not  the  fascination  which  Gladstone  exercisea  over  his 
colleagues,  but  the  physical  force  which  he  exercises  through 
the  constituencies,  that  is  the  uniting  principle  of  the  Ministry. 
Never  were  politics  so  contemptible  or  so  dangerous,  and  they 
are   made   dangerous   from    the   want  of  character  in  pubtic 

We  must  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  as  Liberal  as  we  can. 
The  next  few  years  will  be  an    era  in  politics.     There   will   , 
probably  be  a  good  deal  more  done  for  the  lower  classes — water, 
workmen's  dwellings,  education,  &c.  —at  the  cost  of  the  public,    ■ 
than  formerly.     Whether  this  will  be  a  good  thing  or  a  had  is 
uncertain.     '  Leave  the  poor  to  help  themselves '  is  a  sound  text.  \ 


A     \ 
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But  then  we  must  remember  thftt  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rieb  I 
to  preach  it.  I 

To  Sir  Henet  Tayloh. 

AddrtiH  Boab'b  Hill,  Oxfoed, 

UarOt  30,   1885. 

I  found  your  kind  present  on  the  tikble  when  I  returned 
to  Oxford.  It  ie  a  charming  book ',  and  has  the  true  epirit 
of  biography.  You  have  not  quite  done  yourself  justice,  but 
the  public  will  correct  that. 

I  read  over  again  the  interesting  account  of  your  father  and 
mother's  last  days :  the  world  will  know  them  and  remember 
their  quiet  life  in  a  manner  which  they  could  hardly  have 
expected. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  chance  of  a  biography 
containing  a  true  representation  of  any  man,  is  when  he  writes 
it  himself.  He  knows  his  own  character,  and  can  with  propriety 
depreciate  himself.  But  his  friends  are  always  softening  him, 
and  improving  him  : — they  are  afraid  of  telling  his  faults  lest 
the  public  should  exaggerate  them.  I  have  been  told  that  an 
eminent  scientific  man,  of  whom  more  than  one  life  has  been 
written,  twice  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  Not  a  word  of 
this  occurs  in  either  of  the  lives — the  last  man  of  whom  you 
would  have  supposed  it. 

The  two  days  which  I  spend  at  Bournemouth  every  year  are 
most  refreshing  to  me.     The  '  atmosphere '  does  me  good. 

With  love  (if  I  may  use  such  a  word)  to  Lady  Taylor  and 
your  daughters. 

To  THE  Mahchiosess  OP  Tavistock. 

Boar's  Hill,  near  Abingdon, 

Oxford,  March  30,  1865. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  you  said,  '  that  any  one  wlio  has  memory 
and  application  can  learn  a  language,  but  that  to  understand 
the  structure  of  the  human  mind  requires  a  difl'erent  sort 
ofeffoi-t.'  How  did  you  come  to  think  of  such  things  ?  Would 
that  charming  young  friend  of  yours  have  had  the  slightest 

'  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Autobiogropht/,  at  first  privately  printed,  but 
Babeequentlj  publiehed  ;   see  above,  p.  116. 
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^^1  ideft  of  what  yon  meuit  by  that  phraae  '  th«  stmctnre  of  the 

^^1  human  mind  '  ? 

^^1  Coleridge  used  U>  say  that  '  common  sense  was  intolenble 

^^1  when  it  was  not  bat^d  upon  metaphysics.'     And  I  think  this 

^^H  is  tnie ;  but  I  should  also  b«  dispoeod  to  add  that  metaphysics 

^^H        '  an  not  tolerable  unless  they  are  baaed  on  common  aense :  that 
^^P  to  to   say,  a  narrow  idea  of  experience  and  the  ignonng  of 

^^^  I  experience  are  equally  mistaken.  Therefore  every  one  should 
I  hsTfl  a  good  pinch  of  metaphysics,  which  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  you  have  an  evident  faculty  for  obtAining.  You  will  find 
a  great  charm  and  use  in  it.  I  like  the  natural  metaphysics 
j  which  reflecting  persons  create  for  themselves,  better  than 
ithat  which  comes  out  of  tomes  of  German  or  Scotch  philosophy. 
It  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  system — to  some  persons  almost 
a  form  of  religion  :  it  raises  the  mind  above  party  :  it  enables 
us  to  compare  the  modes  of  thought  of  different  ages  and 
countries,  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  anderstanding  of  them. 
It  traces  the  history  of  abstractions,  and  enables  us  to  distin- 
guish between  th<>  unconscious  age  when  nobody  thought,  and 
the  conscious  age  when  everybody  thinks.  (I  wonder  whether 
this  rhapsody  bas  any  meaning  to  you.)  I  hope  it  does  not 
bore  you  :  I  like  writing  and  talking  about  these  things. 

Tell  me  of  anything  interesting  which  you  read,  and  I  will 
send  you  anything  which  is  likely  to  interest  you.  And  by 
the  way  will  you  not  read  the  Auiobiography  of  Sir  Henri/ 
Taj/hr,  Lady  Somers*  old  friend  and  mine?  I  saw  him  about 
ten  days  ago  quite  well,  a  most  noble  old  man  of  eighty-five. 
He  litis  written  a  charming  account  of  hjmaelf,  quite  truthful 
if  it  were  not  rather  depreciatory  ;  and  also  interesting  notices 
of  other  people.  I  think  the  only  chance  of  a  good  biography 
is  fur  n  man  to  write  memoirs  of  himself.  His  friends  always 
think  it  necessary  (except  Boswell,  tltat  great  genius)  to  toll  lies 
about  him— they  leave  out  all  his  faults  lest  the  public  should 
exaggerate  them.  But  we  want  to  know  his  faults^that  is 
probably  the  most  intertisting  part  of  him. 

I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  isolation  from  the  world  tends 
to  grow  upon  a  person,  especially  when  circumstances  rather 
bivour  it  and  when  one  knows  the  realities  of  life.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  and  should  be  resisted. 


I 
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I  believe  that  to  think  seriously  mid  live  for  others  ia  the 
true  secret  of  religion  and  life  :  it  aeema  to  me  that  you  have 
found  out  this  aecret. 

To  Pbofessob  Lewis  Campbell. 

Oxford,  March  30,  1885. 
I  have  had  esperience  of  uncomfortAble  and  of  comfortable 
surroundings,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  difference  is  so  great 
as  we  imagine.  When  I  was  uncomfortable  I  was  perhaps 
more  useful,  so  it  seems  to  me  now.  For  both  of  lis  I  can  desire 
nothing  better  than  that  we  should  work  away  to  the  end  ;  I  for 
six  or  eight  years,  which  is  all  that  I  can  expect,  and  you  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  years.  It  is  not  want  of  time  (if  we  are 
spared  to  the  natural  term  of  life)  which  will  prevent  either 
of  us  from  doing  something  important. 

To  Lady  Stanley  op  Axdeelev. 

Baluol  College, 

April  30,  1885. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  sister's  death '.  I  remember 
her  and  her  daughters  about  eighteen  years  ago  at  Alderley. 
She  was  a  very  interesting  person,  full  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Sad  memories  sometimes  arise  within  us  when  we  approach 
the  broken  arches  of  Mirza's  bridge :  I  feel  myself  that  I  have 
lost  so  much  time  in  life  that  I  must  make  the  most  of  the 
last  years :  I  rejoice  to  see  that  you  work  on  and  retain  old 
interests,  though  both  of  us  have  outlived  so  many  friends. 

I  send  a  list  of  subjects  on  the  other  side.     I  have  choeen 
them  with  a  view  to  what  is  suitable  for  young  girls. 
Good  manners. 
Town  and  country  life. 
The  art  of  conversation. 
The  good  and  bad  qualities  of  Englishmen. 
The  employments  and  amusements  of  w 
The  value  of  accomplishments. 
England  in  the  olden  time  ;  or, 
England  in  the  last  century. 

■  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
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To    PkOFESSOE    NlCHOL. 

OxFOBD,  OcUAer  7,   1885. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Uiat  you  are  going  to  take  a  year's 
vacatiQii  ;  I  hop«  you  will  fiod  a  country  in  which  there  an 
no  'mosquitoes.'  and  that  you  will  enjoy  yourself.  I  always 
expect  to  see  something  from  your  pen.  better  and  more  mature 
than  anything  which  you  have  done  yet.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  originality  enough,  and  knowledge  enough,  to  write 
a  great  work  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you  have  the  kind  of 
genius  which  consists  in  taking  '  infinite  pains  ' :  and  I  some- 
times fear  that  you  injure  your  mind  by  thinking  too  much 
what  others  say  of  you. 

To  Miss  Taylob, 

OXFOKD,    Drcrmber  29,    : 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  write  to  me  about  your  father, 
and  very  ungracious  in  me  to  have  delayed  so  long  in  answering 
your  letter.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  well,  and  hope 
that  he  is  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  book'.  It  always 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  autobiographies 
because  it  is  perfectly  true.  He  will  have  read  with  deep 
interest  a  book  which  I  have  been  reading,  the  new  volumes 
of  the  Greville  Memoirs :  they  are  excellent  reading,  and  place 
Greville's  charact«r  in  a  fas  higher  light  than  the  preceding 
ones.  I  know  that  your  father  takes  a  better  view  of  him 
than  the  world,  who  are  rather  provoked  at  having  some 
of  their  conventional  secrets  disclosed.  I  wonder  whether 
Sir  Henry  would  write  a  review  or  account  of  the  book.  Prob- 
ably no  one  now  living  knows  so  much  about  the  times  and 
persons  contained  in  it. 

Now  I  shall  ask  you  some  questions  d  propos  of  nothing, 
as  is  allowable  in  letters,  ,  ,  .  And  what  have  you  been  read- 
ing, thinking,  doing  lately  ?  And  when  are  you  coming  to  see 
me  at  Oxford  ?  And  are  we  not  within  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
calls  'a  measurable  distance'  of  the  time  when  I  come  and 
pay  you  a  visit  at  Bournemouth  ? 

'  llie  Autobiography. 
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Last  week  I  spent  two  days  with  the  Tennysons.  He  was 
very  well  and  full  of  talk  ;  I  think  thnt  he  grows  gentler  with 
age,  still  eager  to  n-rite,  wbiuh  to  the  lust  days  of  hiB  life  he 
will  probably  continue  to  do.  Lady  Tennyson  is  greatly  better 
than  last  year,  when  she  seemed  to  be  failing.  I  suppose  that 
you  have  read  his  last  volume  of  poems ' ;  no  fitlling  off,  I  think, 
at  lea8t  id  such  poems  as  'The  Eastern  Sage'  and  'UoUy 
Magee'.'  I  trust  that  we  have  really  heard  the  Inst  of  the 
Arthur  legend :  it  was  his  first  love,  and  he  seems  to  find 
it  difficult  to  shake  off.  The  original  plan  was  not  a  series 
of  Idylls,  but  a  religious  or  philosophical  poem  in  which  the 
truth  of  all  reh'gions  was  to  be  explained. 

Have  you  read  Amiel's  Journal  translated  from  the  French 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  ?  That  is  a  book  which  greatly 
interests  me,  though  it  is  better  read  in  the  beautiful  French. 

Will  you  give  my  most  kind  regards  to  your  father  and 
ruother  and  sisters  ? 


To  THE  Mabchioness  OF  Tavistock. 

Oxford.  January  i.  1886. 
I  send  you  good  wishes  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
though  good  wishes  are  not  very  valuable :  may  the  difficulties 
of  life  become  less  to  you,  and  the  quiet  happiness  and  con- 
lidence  of  it  increase !  My  theory  is  that  we  grow  happier  as 
we  get  older ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
doctrine  as  well  as  against  it :  we  know  what  we  have  to  expect, 
and  need  no  longer  be  under  illusions.  Difficulties  call  us  to 
a  higher  and  greater  life  ;  and  there  are  no  difficulties  so  great 
which  will  not  cease  if  we  can  refer  them  simply  to  the  will 
of  God  and  act  accordingly. 

To  Miss  M.  Tennant^ 

Atiftiel  15,  1886. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  1  can  appreciate  the  strength  of  your 
affection  for  your  sister.     She  would  have  bad  the  same  feeling 

'  Teireaias  and  Othrr  Potms,  1885. 

'  '  The  Ancient  Sage '  and  '  To-morrow.' 

•  Now  Mrs.  Asquith. 
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towards  you,  if  you  bad  been  taken  firet  I  have  had  troubles 
too,  which  make  me  think  more  than  some  persons  do  of  the 
sorrows  of  others.  During  the  last  five  years  I  have  lost  Dean 
Stanley.  Arcbbisbop  Tait,  William  Spottiswoode,  Professor 
Henry  Smith,  Canon  Hugh  Pearson,  and  Professor  Green  ; 
and  they  are  such  friends  as  cannot  be  replaced.  They  are 
with  the  unseen,  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  I  shall  soon  he  with 
them.  1  do  not  expect  ever  to  meet  them  again  ;  that  may 
afford  comfort  to  some,  but  not  to  me,  though  I  trust  in  God 
that  with  me,  as  with  them,  it  may  be  well.  There  is  not 
a  day  iu  which  I  do  not  think  of  them,  and  wish  that  I  bad 
done  more  for  them.  I  also  have  constantly  in  my  mind  all 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  seem  to  see  them  together  in  the 
house  at  Bath,  where  we  lived  fifty  years  ago. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  life  should  seem  weary  to  you  :  '  would 
Qod  it  were  evening' and  'would  God  it  were  morning.'  It 
may  be  so  for  some  time  to  come.  But  you  know  that  this 
will  not  always  be  so :  you  are  so  young  and  have  so  many 
possibilities  before  you — a  happy  marriage  ;  and  there  are 
things  higher  than  that,  if  we  can  realize  them  and  attain  to 
them.  "What  would  your  sister  have  nnshed  for  you  ?  What 
would  you  have  wished  for  her  in  a  like  case  ?  Not  mere 
vacancy  or  desoUtion,  or  crying  or  painful  headache ;  but 
gradually,  by  the  help  of  natural  means,  to  get  rid  of  all  this, 
and  think  of  her  in  a  worttiy  manner.  1  remember  Mrs.  Lewes 
telling  me  that  in  her  great  sorrow,  when  she  lost  her  husband 
(that  strange  man  to  whom  she  was  so  deeply  attached),  feeling 
I  she  must  do  something  fur  herself,  she  read  through,  in  the 
I  Greek,  the  Iliad  and  OdyBsey.  because  that  most  completely 
i  separated  her  ftoxa  useless  and  painful  thoughts.  I  think 
mourners  might  do  well,  if  they  are  intelligent  persons, 
to  take  up  some  entirely  new  study  on  which  to  fix  their 
attention  :  they  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  the  past,  or  forget 
while  life  lasts  the  greatly  beloved  sister  or  friend,  but  they 
want  to  balance  and  steady  themselves,  to  have  rest  which 
may  one  day  become  peace  and  joy.  What  we  should  desire 
is  not  by  excitement  to  keep  alive  a  passionate  sonow,  but 
that  this  discipline  of  sorrow  may  pass  into  our  minds  and 
lives. 
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To  J.  A.  Symondb. 

OxTOBD,  September  27.  1886. 
I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  for  some  days  past 
to  let  you  know  what  you  will  have  probably  heard  from  Gell, 
that  your  book  of  Italian  Lyrica  was  gladly  accepted  by  the 
Delegates.  They  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  shorter  form 
which  you  prefer ;  and  they  hope  that  you  will  give  an  intro- 
duction. 

You  will  have  heard  from  H.  Knight  that  his  health  has 
again  broken  down.  This  is  a  great  trouble  and  sonow,  for 
nothing  could  exceed  his  value  as  a  secretary  to  me.  He  has 
grown  very  much  both  in  character  and  knowledge  since  he 
was  at  Davos.  1  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  and  Mrs. 
Symonds  will  show  them  any  kindness  which  you  can. 
His  wife  13  a  simple  good  sort  of  person — the  marriage  was 
a  very  ancient  attachment— not  very  wise  in  some  respects, 
but  inevitable. 

I  look  back  with  great  pleasure,  as  does  E,  K  S.  whom  I  saw 
at  his  house  jn  Yorkshire  last  week,  to  our  stay  at  Davos. 
Since  then  I  have  been  at  Boar's  Hill  until  the  last  week,  and 
have  made  some  progress  with  my  book,  but  there  still  remains 
a  good  deal  to  be  done.  I  cannot  drive  your  four  or  six-horse 
coach  ;  a  cart  with  a  broken-down  hack  is  all  that  I  attempt. 
I  envy  you  the  quiet  of  Davos. 

Politics  get  more  and  more  bitter,  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  apprehension  both  about  home  and  foreign  affairs. 
Gladstone,  though  still  strong  in  the  might  of  Dissenters, 
Welshmen,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  appears  to  be  going  down- 
hill :  his  last  speech  did  him  a  great  deal  of  harm.  No  one 
defends  the  old  Irish  Bill,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  anything 
to  propose.  The  effect  is  a  great  unsettlement  of  politics. 
There  is  a  real  crisis,  and  no  one  can  say  what  will  be  the  end 
thereof. 

But  it  is  useless  to  send  you  political  reflections  which  you 
will  have  made  yourself  already.  Warren,  that  most  deserving 
favourite  of  fortune,  has  probably  written  to  tell  you  that  he  is 
going  to  be  married  to  Sir  B.  Brodie's  youngest  daughter.     He 
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speaks  of  her  as  all  young  gentlemen  going  to  be  married  do 
of  their  betrothed ;  and  I  should  Hiink  that  the  marri^e  v 
really  a  good  thing  for  him. 

I  hope  that  Janet  is  better,  and  I  must  not  forget  to  a 
a  special  Love  for  my  goddaughter  Charlotte. 

To  Miss  M.  Tennast, 

Decrmbrr  39.  1886. 

Uany  happy  new  years  lo  you.     I  send  two  books  as  a  small 
New  Year's  present. 

I  don't  think  that  I  answered  your  questioa,  What  you  should 
read.  Id  the  first  place,  I  shall  say  :  '  What  yon  like  !  *  But 
if  you  insist  that  I  choose  for  you.  I  (!an  only  tell  you  the  books 
that  I  would  read  if  I  were  in  your  place.  First  of  all  finish 
Boswell,  and  read  Boswell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  iDot  Johnson "( 
then  read  it  all  over  again,  and  keep  in  that  '  line  of  country ' 
for  a  week  or  two  lunger.  Then  read  The  Ykar  of  Wakefield, 
one  of  the  most  charming  tales  in  the  world  ;  and  Rasselas, 
and  Selections  from  the  Spectator  (published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press),  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Shall  I  suggest  some 
Sunday  books?  (1)  The  autobiography  of  John  Bunyan,  called 
Grwe  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sintuvs ;  (a)  Tlie  Diary  of  Geoi^e 
Fox ;  (3)  Southey's  Life  of  WesUy ;  (4)  Koper'a  Life  of  Store. 
Or,  some  books  about  Scotland  of  the  real  old  sort,  (i)  The 
Aulobioffrapht/  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  ot  (2)  Mrs.  Calderwood'a 
Memoirs;  (3)  Lord  Cockbum'a  Memoirs.  And  wheoever  you 
feel  disposed  t«  become  an  earnest  student  yon  may  begin  on 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall. 

I  very  much  wish  that  I  could  help  you  out  of  gratitude  for 
your  affection  towards  me.  But  1  have  no  belief  in  good 
advice,  and  should  not  expect  you  to  take  it  if  I  offered  it. 
All  that  on  older  person  can  do  for  a  younger  is  to  offer  them 
alternatives,  of  which  they  may  choose  one,  and  make  it  their 
own.  For  an  example  ;  I  have  a  great  sympathy 
ideal  or  extraordinary  life,  if  a  person  is  equal  to  it ;  but  of 
course  the  other  members  of  a  family  axe  generally  opposed,  and 
no  one  can  say  whether  the  aspirant  to  it  has  strength  enough 
to  carry  it  out — whether  the  innocent  love  of  the  world  and 
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its  many  bleaaiugs  may  not  prevail  over  it  after  it  has  been 
commenced.  80  we  come  back  to  'the  trivial  round,  th« 
common  task,'  and  that  meana  silently  thinking  over  all  the 
good  which  cjin  be  done  in  a  narrow  sphere,  among  visitors, 
servants,  cottagers,  perhaps  among  the  poor  of  London  if 
opportunity  offers ;  and  we  may  be  ambitious  of  doing  this 
with  more  good  sense,  and  more  originality,  and  more  geniality 
than  others.  Never  get  rid  of  the  good  spirits,  but  try  to  g«t 
rid  of  the  bad  spirits,  for  they  are  weakness  and  do  harm  both 
to  oneself  and  others.  There  is  a  meaning  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  :  '  Casting  all  your  cares  upon  Him.'  It  must  be  sad 
for  you  to  think  of  your  sister  in  the  desolate  home — there  is 
nothing  weak  or  foolish  in  this  :  the  more  you  think  of  her  the 
bett«r,  if  the  thought  leads  to  a  higher  purpose  in  life,  not 
gloomy,  but  a  truer  sort  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  know  that  I  am  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  my  age,  and  therefore  I  look  upon  things  in  a  different 
way  from  you,  and  I  wUl  keep  your  counsel.  But  you  must 
help  yourself  by  greater  self-control,  by  unselfishness,  by  a 
natural  love  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons.  I  hope 
that  you  will  come  and  see  me,  and  we  will  have  out  our  talk 
when  you  go  up  to  London. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  a  lover  of  music  :  s<)  am  I.  Some  day 
write  to  ma  about  it. 


To  Mbs.  Ilbekt  '. 

Fetruary  ao,  1883. 
Most  persons  would  say  I  shall  never  live  to  see  your  return  ; 
but,  on  the  other  band,    I  look  forward  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  confidence  to  receiving  you  at  Oxford  about  Mid- 


I  knew  him  '  to  be  infinit«Iy  clever  and  also  kind,  but  I  did 
not  understand,  nor  I  think  did  others  (for  it  is  the  way  of 
(isford  to  undervalue  persona  unless  they  make  themselves 
a  political  or  religious  following),  that  he  was  really  a  great 

'  The  extracts  which  follow  are       during  her  residence  in  India. 
IromletterswrittentoMrs-Ilbert  '  H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
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getiiiis.     How  v&iDly  one  Tviebes  to  rec&ll  such  meo,  and  t«lk 
to  them  about  many  things. 

The  private  part  of  politics  ia  a  great  matter  of  thought  and 
study — Qot  merely  liberal  ideas,  measures,  speeches,  but  how 
to  deal  with  persons  in  society,  everywhere:,  persuading, 
listening  to  what  they  have  to  say,  '  refraining  sometimes  even 
&om  good  words,'  flattering  (a  little),  avoiding  anything  that 
may  irritate  susceptible  old  fogies,  or  touch  the  vanity  and 
sensitiveness  of  young  ones.  This  may  seem  rather  an 
artificial  view  of  life,  and  perhaps  I  have  a  little  exaggerated. 
But  when  one  has  a  gieat  object  to  attain,  while  keeping  an 
honest  heart,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  attentive  to  little 
things.  And  these  little  things  have  a  nobler  side  ;  they  mean 
(what  so  few  attain)  the  absolute  elevation  of  the  mind  above 
personal  feeling. 

March  33.  1883. 

The  Vice-Chancellorship  has  enabled  me  to  do  some  things 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  done,  especially  for  the  Non- 
Collegiate  students.  The  Indian  Institute  is  rising,  and  a 
memorial  stoae  is  to  be  laid  on  Uay  s. 

I  see  no  reason  why  an  English  blackguard  should  not  be 
sentenced  by  a  respectable  native. 

Unpopularity  is  not  a  bad  thing,  but  one  should  not  have 
more  of  it  than  Is  necessary. 

In  India,  as  in  England,  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  right  and 
shame  the  devil  than  formerly,  because  of  the  press  and  the 
railways,  which  bring  everybody  into  juxtaposition  with 
everybody. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  'gaudy'  this  year  on  June  aS,  in 
honour  of  the  new  Speaker,  Mr.  A.  Peel,  who  ia  an  old  Balliol 
man.  You  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that  the  Rector  of  Lincoln 
is  dying  slowly  and  with  a  good  deal  of  suffering. 

You  will  find  Osford  in  many  ways  a  different  place  when 
you  return.  The  ladies  are  coming  to  be  examined,  and 
I  expect  that  they  will  appear  in  great  numbers,  for  they  can 
come  without  residence  for  any  examination  and  any  part  of 
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an  exominatioD.     They  have  clearly  got  a  better  bnrgaia  than 
the  mea. 

To  do  much  good  you  muat  be  a  very  able  and  honest  man, 
thinking  of  nothing  else  day  and  night ;  and  you  must  also  bo 
a  considerable  piece  of  n  rogue,  having  maay  rotieences  and 
conceabnenta  ;  and  I  believe  a  good  sort  of  rogiiery  is  never 
to   say   a  word   against   anybody,   however  much    they   may 


The  greatest  change  in  England  since  you  went  away,  and  it 
haa  been  a  very  rapid  one,  has  been  the  degradation  of  politics ; 
there  ia  no  tone  or  character  in  them. 

AuQMtd  30,   1864. 

Let  me  tell  you  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have 
had  a  great  row  once  in  your  life,  because,  though  not  quite 
pleasant  at  the  time,  it  gives  you  a  position  and  places  you 
above  the  opinion  of  the  world.  If  you  mean  to  do  anything 
in  life  it  must  happen  to  you  to  set  some  considerable  claaa 
against  you.  I  believe  the  best  way  to  disappoint  both 
enemies  and  friends  (who  are  often  dangerous)  ia  to  be  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  to  say  nothing  to  any  one,  either  in 
the  way  of  defence  or  from  the  desire  of  sympathy.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  power  of  reticence.  I  dare  say  that 
you  have  already  found  a  great  solvent  of  political  difficulties 
is  to  give  friendly  and  agreeable  dinner-parties  to  all  sorts  of 
people  without  regard  to  their  views. 

The  natives  of  India  are  an  underground  world,  and  we 
rather  grope  in  the  dark  when  we  try  to  make  out  anything 
about  them.  I  suppose  that  no  one  perfectly  understands  a  nati 
family;  or  the  feelings  of  a  Bralimin  to  a  European,  or  the 
mixedaenseof  hatred  and  necessity  and  customary  acquiescence, 
with  which  our  rule  is  regarded.  I  do  not  imagine  that  there 
is  any  great  depth  or  mystery  about  them,  but  wo  do  i 
understand  them,  in  the  same  way  that  men  (especially  old 
baclielora)  do  not  understand  women,  or  women  men.  What 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  minds  (not  the  women,  but  the 
Hindoos)  is  after  all  a  very  finite  quantity,  but  they  t 
different  from  ours.  Nor  does  it  require  a  great  many  years 
in  the  Civil  Service  to  make  out  what  can  be  made  out  about 
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Uiem.  It  is  ae  with  all  perception  of  character :  one  pereon 
Bees  it  intuitively  or  at  least  with  a  little  study,  another  . 
person  is  always  blind  to  it.  I  suppose  that  we  may  begin  by 
assuming  that  (he  natives  are  very  like  grown-up  children  in 
many  n-ays.  very  apt  to  lie  and  deceive,  partly  from  fear,  and 
partly  from  want  of  stamina.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
India  is  improving  by  the  help  of  railways  and  canals,  though 
Sir  James  Caird  t«lls  ns  that  the  piopul&tion  is  increasing  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  decreasinf^ 

September  at.  1884. 

I  was  much  more  pleased  with  him  than  I  expected  to  be, 
having,  you  know,  a  general  prejudice  against  all  persons  who 
do  not  succeed  in  the  world. 

For  those  of  us  who  do  not  take  to  doing  good  as  a  profes- 
sion (not  a  bad  profession  either  for  those  who  like  it)  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  social  good  to  be  done  in  putting  down  gossip, 
in  preventing  misunderstandings,  and  in  keeping  friends  with 
everybody, 

Mairh  5.  1885. 

I  am  very  ungrateful  in  delaying  to  thank  you  for  a  beau- 
tiful dressing-gown  which  arrived  here  about  three  weeks 
ago.  It  is  the  pride  of  my  life  ;  indeed  I  never  had  anything 
like  it  before,  and  it  confera  great  distinction  on  me  when  I  go 
down  with  my  Saturday  and  Sunday  friends  into  the  smoking- 
room.     Thank  you  many  times. 

The  world  goes  on,  but  not  altogether  comfortably  in 
England  :  we  are  provoked  and  dissatisfied  with  our  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  with  the  G.  O.  M.,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  them  without  coming  to  worse.  We  seem  to 
have  a  prospect  of  three  ware  on  uur  hands  :— we  who  have  an 
army  not  really  sufficient  for  ona  The  chances  are  that  we 
shall  come  out  clear  with  some  sacrifice^by  the  help,  in  the 
end,  or  by  the  unwillingness  to  interfere  of  Bismarck.  I  do 
not  think  Ihut  Europe  has  any  deep  hatred  of  us  ;  only  a  petty 
jealousy  of  our  sleek,  well-fed  appearance  and  satisfaction  with 
ourselvea  However  there  is  an  uncomfortableness  and  want 
of  confidence  such  as  I  do  not  remember  before,  and  a  growing 
contempt  for  nearly  all  our  pubUc  men. 


CHAPTER  X 

THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION — FAIUNG  HEALTH.      1 886- 1 888 

(Aet.  69-71) 

Jowett's  lectures— Modem  Langaages  at  Oxford — ABsociation  for 
the  Education  of  Women  (1886)— French  teachers  at  Oxford— Pre- 
paration for  the  Army  at  Oxford — College  at  Bristol;  Letter  to  the 
2Vme»— Conference  on  Secondary  Education — Failure  of  health  (1887) 
—College  hymn-book— Dinner  to  Lord  Lansdowne— E.  A.  W.  Seymour 
— Friendship  with  women— Notes  on  theology— Letters. 

f^  LAD  as  Jowett  was  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  the 
^^  Vice-Chancellorship,  eagerly  as  he  returned  to  his 
literary  studies,  he  still  found  time  and  energy  for  other 
work.  In  the  interval  between  October,  1886,  and  May, 
1887,  when  his  health  failed,  he  was  occupied  in  helping 
forward  a  number  of  projects,  some  old  and  some  new, 
but  all  with  one  purpose — the  improvement  and  spread 
of  education. 

His  first  thoughts  were  for  the  College.  When  did 
he  not  think  of  the  College  ?  *  The  College  is  the  great 
good  and  comfort  of  my  life,*  he  says:  *(i)  I  must  get 
it  out  of  debt  before  I  die ;  (2)  I  must  reform  the 
teaching.' 

Some  domestic  details  were  rearranged  and  alterations 
were  made  in  the  examination  for  matriculation.  He 
also  took  a  larger  share  in  the  teaching  of  the  under- 
graduates than  he  had  been  able  to  do  while  Vice- 
Chancellor;  and  in  the  lectures  which  he  gave  as 
Professor  about  this  time,  he  introduced  a  change  very 
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characteristic  of  his  method  of  teaching.  Conscious 
that  he  was  not  quite  in  touch  with  the  wants  of  his 
audience,  he  invited  them  to  write  down  questions,  and 
give  them  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  The 
answers  to  these  he  read  oat  at  the  next  lecture.  Thia 
was  his  substitute  for  the  old  method  of  viva  voce 
examination,  the  disappearance  of  which  from  the  Lecture 
Boom  he  greatly  regretted.  The  '  Prelections,'  which 
were  now  heard  everywhere  in  Oxford,  he  looked  on 
as  a  atep  backwards  in  teaching.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  Lecturer  to  tell  what  effect  he  was  producing  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  whether  his  words  were  under- 
stood, and  to  what  extent  he  was  carrying  his  audience 
with  him,  '  If  a  lecture  is  to  be  of  any  use,"  he  would 
say,  '  the  student  should  read  up  the  subject  previously, 
take  careiiil  notes,  and  after  the  lecture  is  ended,  work 
out  fully  what  haa  been  said  with  the  aid  of  books. 
Otherwise  a  lecture  is  no  intellectual  iliscipline  at  all.' 
And  certainly,  of  all  the  lectures  which  I  heard  from  him, 
the  most  stimulatiug  were  those  which  he  gave  on 
Political  Economy  to  a  small  audience,  of  whom  he  could 
ask  questions  as  he  pleased  and  pursue  a  subject  with 
any  one  of  his  hearers ', 

In  the  summer  of  1 886  a  proposal  was  made  to  establish 
a  School  of  Modern  Language  and  Modem  Literature 
at  the  University.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  it.  Opinions  were  of  course  divided ;  some 
were  for  the  School,  some  were  against  it ;  some  were 
for  making  the  languages  of  more  account  than  the 
literature ;  others  wished  to  give  the  first  place 
to  literature,  and  connect  the  study  of  great  English 
authors  with  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  some  were 
'  For  Jowett's  opinion  on  lecturing,  see  *ol.i.p,243;  above,  p.  155. 
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contented  with  a  School  which  should  include  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Celtic ;  others 
thought  that  languages  so  important  as  the  Letto-Slavish 
should  be  by  no  means  omitted.  The  subject  waa  dis- 
cussed with  some  warmth.  A  well-known  Tutor  charged 
strongly  against  the  new  School,  declaring  that  we  '  wera 
going  back  Irom  the  K!:naissance ' ;  an  enthusiast  on  the 
other  side  appealed  to  John  Bright,  who,  in  a  character- 
istic reply,  showing  that  he  at  least  had  studied  English 
without  any  assistance  from  the  classics,  remarked  :  '  Only 
recently  I  have  read  Mr.  Jowett's  translation  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  have  been  more  astonished  at 
the  wonderful  capacity  and  industry  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol  than  at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  philosopher 
of  Greece,'  Jowett  supported  the  movement  within 
certain  limits ;  he  put  literature  above  language,  and 
waa  strongly  for  combining  the  study  of  English  authors 
with  the  study  of  the  classics.  '  I  quite  agree,"  he  said, 
'  that  the  great  works  of  modern  authors  should  be 
studied  together  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  as 
a  part  of  the  higher  education,  but  only  the  great 
authors.'  To  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Hemew  on  the  subject  he  contributed  the  following 
sentence : — '  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  place  should 
be  found  for  English  literature  in  our  University  curri- 
culum, and  equally  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  an  Honour 
School  of  examination  in  English  or  modern  literature 
the  subject  should  not  be  separated  from  classical 
literature,' 

After  the  matter  had  lingered  on  for  nearly  a  year 
the  proposal  was  at  last  brought  into  Congregation, 
and  tbe  votes  were  equal.  For  the  time  the  scheme 
was  dropped.  It  was  in  fact  too  ambitions;  and,  had 
the  supporters  been  contented  with  a   less  varied  pro- 
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gramme,  they  would  have  been  more  BQCceasfhl.  It  i 
has  since  been  revive.1  with  happier  resalts,  and  in  | 
1894  a  School  of  the  English  Language  and  Liieratnre  1 
was  established. 

Meanwhile  Jowett  showed  his  sympathy  with  the 
teaching  and  study  of  modern  literature  in  some  very 
practical  ways.  We  have  seen  that  at  first  his  attitude 
towards  the  higher  education  of  women  was  somewhat 
hesitating;  he  had  not  opposed  the  establishment  of 
women's  Colleges  in  Oxford,  but  he  had  not  come  forward 
warmly  in  support  of  them.  Afterwards  he  repented 
s  little  of  his  coldness,  and  now — in  December,  t886 
— he  gave  valaable  assistance  to  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women  in  Oxford  by  the  delivery  of  his 
two  lectures  on  Johnson  and  Boswell  in  Balliol  Hall. 
Adoiission  was  by  ticket,  and  none  but  ladies  were 
admitted.  Jowett  allowed  no  notes  to  be  taken. 
Seeing  many  of  his  audience  provided-with  note-books, 
he  explained  that  a  lecture  could  not  be  heard  with 
attention  by  those  who  were  occupied  in  taking  notes. 
Let  the  audience  listen,  and  afterwards  write  down 
what  they  remembered. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  lectnre  the  secretary  of  the 
Association,  Mrs.  Johnson,  spoke  in  gratefol  terms  of 
the  Master's  kindness: — 

'When  we  beard  that  the  Uaster  of  Balliol  bad  kindly 
offered  to  lecture  for  us  we  felt  it  was  a  crowning  day  in  the 
history  of  our  Associntion.  There  was  an  especial  pleasure 
in  coming  here  to  Balliol  to  hear  the  Master,  for  Balliol  was 
our  good  genius  from  the  first.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  College,  the  late  Professor 
Green,  and  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  his  wife,  our  first 
secretary,  that  our  Association  was  established  and  met  with 
success. 

'  It  will,  I  think,  be  a  pleasure  to  the  Master,  and  to  all  who 
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have  had  the  benefit  and  delight  of  these  two  lectures  of  his, 
to  know  that  they  will  materially  help  the  Association  to 
provide  good  tenching  and  help,  not  only  for  those  who  are 
able  to  enjoy  learning  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  those  who  study 
in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  making  their  own  living,  and  who 
will  be  the  educators  of  the  future  generation.' 

To  this  Jowett  replied  in  the  following  letter:  — 

-,  „         _  OxpoKD,  December  13,   1886. 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  note.  It  was 
my  misfortune  (not  at  all  your  fault)  that  I  could  not  hear 
what  you  said.  I  hope  that  I  did  not  appear  uncourtoous, 
but  knowing  the  danger  of  replying  to  what  you  have  not 
heard,  I  had  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  another  lecture  a  year  or  two 
hence  if  I  could.  But  I  find  that  engagements  increase  and 
the  ability  to  meet  them  does  not  increase,  and  therefore  I  am 
unwilling  to  promise. 

It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  to  nee  the  education 
of  women,  for  which  you  have  done  so  much,  making  steady 
progress  in  Oxford.  There  are  two  things  which  I  rather 
fear  for  it;  (i)  overwork;  (2)  a  neglect  of  accomplishmenta, 
especially  music  and  drawing,  which  I  shall  always  consider  ' 
make  a  very  important  element  of  female,  and  perhaps  of  all,  1 
edu<!ation. 

A  month  later  he  was  presiding  over  a  conference 
of  French  teachers^  in  the  College  Hall.  The  speech 
which  he  then  made  waa  fiill  of  interest ;  it  was  the 
expression  of  his  views  of  the  best  method  of  teaching 
modern  languages.  For  here,  as  everywhere,  Jowett 
aet  himself  to  consider  how  the  existing  system  could 
be  improved,  insisting  that  French  ought  to  be  better 
taught   in   England   than   it   is,  for  the   simple   reason 

'  The  sixth  congrew  of  the  Soci^t^  Nationals  den  ProfeMeurs  de 
PranfBiB  en  Augleterre. 
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Uiat  Engliahmen  were  more  confined  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  language  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
Enropean  country. 

The  first  step  towards  improvement  is  to  teach  a 
language  in  the  order  and  manner  which  nature  indicates, 

'We  observe,'  he  said,  'that  while  tbe  powers  of  the  mind 
usually  strengthen  as  years  advance,  at  least  until  tbe  end 
of  middle  life,  the  faculty  of  learning  a  new  language  decays 
almost  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The  abort  period  of  six  months  ia 
said  to  be  enough  to  perfect  a  clever  cbild  in  a  new  language. 
And  a  cbild  very  rarely  confuses  different  languages;  if  the 
weight  becomes  too  great  for  his  memory,  one  language  drives 
Qut  the  other.  They  are  learned  as  a  whole,  and  forgotten  aa 
a  whole.' 

Modem  languages,  then,  shonld  be  learned  in  child- 
hood ;  and  they  should  be  learned  irom  native  teachers. 

'  The  true  and  living  voice  of  a  language,  the  expression,  the 
intonation,  the  manner,  tbe  inspiration  of  it,  can  only  be  oom- 
muQJcated  by  a  t«echer  to  whom  it  ia  oative  and  inherited.' 

What  then  could  a  University  do  ?  It  could  do  much. 
If  modem  languages  were  not  insisted  on  at  Oxibrd  and 
Oambridge  they  would  be  neglected  at  schools ;  and  if  thsy 
were  neglected  at  schools  they  would  be  undervalued  at 
home.  '  And  thus  the  years  from  six  to  ten,  which  for 
our  purpose  are  the  most  valuable  of  all,  are  irrevocably 
wasted.' 

Some  knowledge  of  a  modem  language  should  be 
required  from  every  student  at  a  University.  There 
was  no  quarrel  between  ancient  and  modem  languages ; 
they  were  friends  and  relations,  parents  and  children. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  see  modem  languages  taking  the 
place  of  ancient,  especially  of  Greek,  which  more  than 
any  other  ancient  language  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
original  source  of  our  modem  literature  and  civilization. 


Army  Students  at  Oxford 

Jowett  concluded  with  some  words   of  kindly  welcome 
to  the  French  teachers, 

'No  one,' he  said,  'can  be  quite  at  home  in  a  foreign  country. 
A  Frenchman  will  think  upon  the  fair  city  of  Paris,  the  delight 
of  all  mankind,  which  he  can  no  more  forget  than  he  can 
forget  his  native  langUDge,  He  may  luive  been  driven  from 
his  country  by  the  tailure  of  some  cause  which  is  dear  to  him 
— let  him  be  assured  tist  he  is  welcomed  to  our  shores.  We 
would  fain,  if  we  could,  return  to  Frenchmen  in  England  the 
innumerable  kindnesses  and  courtesies  which  many  of  us 
have  received  from  their  countrymen  in  France.' 

Jowett  loved  France— 'la  belle  France.'  The  fact  that 
for  years  his  family  found  a  home  in  Paris  left  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  was  also  greatly  attracted 
by  the  vivacity,  clearness,  and  grace  of  French  prose 
writing.  '  Could  I  write  as  well  as  Renan  ? '  he  asked 
himself ;  and  he  once  spoke  to  me  of  Victor  Hugo  as  the 
greatest  litterateur  in  the  world.  Of  Voltaire  he  said, 
somewhat  per\'ersely,  that  '  he  had  done  more  good  than 
all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  put  together '.' 

These  were  not  the  only  directions  in  which  Jowett 
wished  to  see  the  funotiona  of  the  University  extended. 
In  conversation  he  was  never  tired  of  insisting  on  the 
duty  of  the  University  to  prepare  men  for  the  public 
service  of  the  State.  If  this  preparation  fell  in  with 
the  preparation  for  the  Dniversity  Schools,  so  much  the 
better ;  if  not,  special  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
it.  In  December,  1886,  at  his  suggestion,  the  admission 
of  University  men  to  the  Army  was  considered  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  with  the  War  Office.  The 
discussion    ended    in    little    or   nothing,    for    the    War 

'  Cf.p.38. 
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Office  were  anwiUing  to  increase  the  number  of  Uni- 
vereity  Cadets,  and  without  such  an  increase  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Univeraity  to  undertake  any  special 
teaching  of  them :  but  how  carefully  Jo^ett  thought 
the  matter  out,  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  to  Lord 
Wolseley:— 

'  May  I  trouble  you  with  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  which 
we  talked  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Oxford  : 
the  connexion  or  possible  connexion  of  the  Army  with  the 
Universities?  The  separation  between  them  which  bus  existed 
hitherto  seems  to  me  to  be  a  loos  to  both.  At  present  the 
Voluoteer  force  is  almost  thi^  only  Uuk  between  us  ;  yet  officers 
of  the  Army  und  members  of  the  Universities  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  society,  and  would  gain  by  being  associated  with 
one  another  in  common  seats  of  education. 

*  The  chief  diffiuulty  in  creating  a  bond  between  them  appears 
to  be  one  which  is  by  no  means  insuperable — the  waot  of 
military  instruction  in  the  Universitiea.  The  reason  is  that 
the  number  of  undergraduates  going  into  the  Army  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  give  them  a  complete 
training.  The  Cadetships  assigned  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  too  few  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  good  military  teachers 
or  Professors.  The  UnJveraities,  therefore,  thinking  they  have 
duties  nearer  home,  are  unwilling  to  provide  out  of  their  own 
fimds  the  sum  of  Xi.ooo  or  £i,aoo  a  year,  which  would  be 
required  for  a  staff  of  teachers. 

'  If  the  number  of  Cadetships  offered  annually  to  University 
candidates  were  increased  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  a 
two-years'  course  prescribed  in  History,  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  as  well  as  in  military  subjects,  it 
would  be  posaiblu  to  provide  the  requirod  instruction  at  the 
expense  of  the  candidates  without  additional  cost  either  to  the 
University  or  to  the  State.  To  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
Cadetships  it  ia  objected  that  the  number  of  candidates  from 
the  Universities  is  at  present  too  small  to  justify  it :  upon 
which  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  number  has  become  con- 
siderably greater  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  will  probably 
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continue  to  increaae  if  the  candidates  are  aot  required  to  "go 
to  school  again"  at  Sandhurst,  a  regulation  which  m  ^tiry 
tiistasteful  to  them,  and  is  in  itself  not  a  good  thing '.  Also 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  tahe  a  degree,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
a  Commission,  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  this 
possible,  would  prove  a  strong  attraction.  With  a  good  ex- 
amination in  well-selected  subjects  the  authorities  of  the 
Army  need  not  fear  that  they  will  obtain  the  "failures" 
or  ''  bad  bargains  "  of  the  Universities.  And  I  think  that  three 
or  four  of  the  best  Colleges  at  Oxford  would  be  very  willing 
to  co-operate  in  any  plan  of  military  training  sanctioned  by 
the  War  Office. 

'I  believe  that  this  would  be  a  practicable  scheme,  but  I  think 
also  that  a  still  greater  change  would  be  more  advantageous 
both  to  the  Universities  and  to  the  Army,  and  would  be  more 
easily  worked.  I  would  suggest  that  the  admission  to  the 
Army  should  proceed  on  nearly  the  same  basis  as  admission 
to  the  Civil  Service  of  India:  (i)  the  University  privilege 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  (3)  an  open  examination  should 
be  held  io  subjects  of  general  education  (not  excluding  other 
subjects  more  purely  professional,  but  making  them  optional), 
and  Cadetships  be  given  on  the  results  of  the  examination. 
The  sueces-iful  candidates  should  undergo  a  probation  of  two 
years,  to  be  passed  chiefly  in  military  studies  and  exercises, 
at  any  University  which  supplies  the  necessary  facilities  for 
their  training,  as  well  as  at  Woolwich,  or  at  Sandhurst.  In 
this  probationary  course  modem  languages  should  have  a  con- 
siderable place.  The  merit  of  the  candidates  should  be  again 
tested  by  examination,  and  their  place  in  the  Service  determined 
accordingly.  The  rivalry  between  different  institutions  would 
have  an  excellent  effect.  The  Cadets  would  beneUt  by  the 
social  life  of  the  Universities,  and  the  Universities  would  be 
benefited  by  the  introduction  into  them  of  a  new  element. 
It  is  likely  that  those  who  had  received  a  University  training 
would  have  wider  interests,  and,  without  being  worae  officers, 
would  be  less  of  a  clique,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  all 
professions :  they  would  be  better  prepared  for  civil  aa  well  as 


'  This  regulation  was  subacquentl;  caQcelled. 
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for  military  life,  for  years  of  retirement  u  well  as  of  active 
service.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  British  officers  to  have  the 
freemasonry  and  pleasant  recollections  of  youth  which  other 
Englishmen  derive  from  a  University  educadon  ;  and  would  it 
not  increase  the  strength  and  popularity  of  the  Army  if  they 
were  united  by  a  new  tie  to  the  nation  at  large  ? 

'  Having  regard  to  the  time  at  which  youths  commonly  leave 
school,  the  limit  of  age  for  the  first  examination  might  be  fixed 
&om  seventeen  to  nineteen,  and  for  the  second  trom  eighteen 
to  twenty-twa 

'  The  character  of  the  examinations  and  the  subjects  to  be 
studied  ehould  be  determined  by  the  authorities  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  The  military 
iustruction  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Office. 
The  Army  may  be  expected  to  send  us  for  teachers  not  mere 
routineers,  but  distinguished  officers,  to  whom  perhaps  the 
privilege  might  be  conceded  of  retaining  their  conmiissions 
and  receiving  pensions.  The  camp  at  Aldei-shot  during 
vacations,  and  at  Oxford,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  depdt  at 
Cowley,  and  the  Volunteers,  would  give  the  Cadets  a  taste 
of  military  life. 

'  It  is  probable,  as  already  mentioned,  that  if  some  scheme 
of  this  kind  were  encouraged  by  the  Government,  several 
of  the  best  Colleges  in  Oxford  would  be  willing  to  join  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  teaching  and  manage- 
ment. The  education  net-d  not  be  more  expensive  than  at 
present  It  would  be  possible  also,  if  it  were  thought  desirable, 
to  include  all  the  collegiate  expenses  of  military  students  in 
a  single  fixed  charge,' 

For  some  time  past  the  fortunes  of  University  College, 
Bristol,  had  been  declining,  and  as  it  was  now  becoming 
doubtfiil  whether  the  institution  could  be  carried  on, 
a  meeting  was  called  by  the  Council  of  the  College  at 
Clifton  (March  3.  1887),  to  support  an  appeal  to  the 
State  for  aid.  Jowett  was  anable  to  be  present,  but 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  TVtwcs  urging  tuat  assistance 
should  be  given  by  the  State  to  local  Universities. 
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In  order  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the  economists 
he  pleaded;  (i)  that  the  sum  required  was  not  large,  and 
would  be  help  given  to  those  who  are  helping  themselves ; 
(2)  that  any  State  grant  might  be  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  raised  in  the  locality;  {3)  that 
no  new  principle  was  involved:  the  Government  were 
only  doing  Cor  England  what  they  had  already  done 
for  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  (4)  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  taxed  for  education,  and  therefore  that 
all  classes,  in  proportion  to  their  needs,  should  have 
a  share  of  the  benefits  for  which  they  pay ;  (5)  that 
a  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  University  Colleges  was 
likely  to  produce  far  greater  results  than  any  grant 
of  equal  amount  applied  to  elementary  education. 

To  the  objection  that  such  Colleges,  if  they  were 
needed,  would  be  self-supporting,  he  answered  that  the 
needs  which  they  supplied  were  not  such  as  appealed  to 
the  humane  or  religious  feelings  of  mankind;  and  that 
many  persons  are  jealous  of  giving  good  education  to  the 
poor. 

'Their  popularity,' he  wrote,  'is  not  in  proportion  to  their 
usefulness.  Nor  can  their  usefulneea  be  properly  developed 
unless  the  means  at  their  disposal  are  considerably  increased. 
The  benefits  which  they  confer  on  the  places  in  which  they  are 
situateii,  and  geuerally  on  science  and  literature,  are  of  many 
kinds.  They  bring  the  higher  education  to  the  doors  of  those 
who  cannot  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  it.  They  become 
the  centres  of  educational  hope  and  interests  to  a  whole  district, 
and,  if  provided  with  a  library,  they  are  the  best  sort  of  clubs. 
They  nourish  a  germ  of  science  or  literature  in  the  artisan  or 
man  of  business.  They  may  have  even  kindled  in  the  minds 
of  one  or  two  the  spark  of  geniua  In  every  large  town  there 
are  many  hundreds  who  have  abilities  above  the  average,  but 
their  gifts  are  thrown  away  becauae  the  means  of  education  are 
not  provided  for  them.  The  seed  of  national  lutelligenoe  is, 
of  all  treasures,  the  most  precious  ;    and  to  let  it  be  scattered 
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by  the  wayaide  is,  of  all  waatea.  the  saddest  aad  the  worel. 
It  is  this  seed  which  we  would  fain  preserve  and  cherish,  that 
in  another  generation  it  may  produce  fruit  in  literature,  in 
science,  in  business.' 


Secondary  education  in  all  its  various  forms  was  now 
occnpying  Jowetts  thoughts.  During  his  Vice-Chancellor- 
ship the  Oxford  branch  of  the  University  Extension 
system  had  been  put  on  a  new  footing,  largely  through 
the  labours  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Hereford,  then 
President  of  Trinity  College.  Jowett  presided  not  only 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  committee,  but  at  every 
one  of  the  first  seven  meetings.  And  the  arrangements 
made  at  these  meetings,  though  of  course  they  were  not 
all  due  to  him,  were  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in 
securing  the  success  of  the  system.  The  Lecturers  who 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the  movement  were  then 
appointed,  travelling  libraries  were  instituted,  courses 
for  co-operative  societies  were  arranged,  prizes  were  first 
offered,  and,  at  hLs  special  request,  lectures  were  given 
in  Oxford.  In  April,  1887,  a  conference  on  University 
Extension  was  held  at  Oxford,  to  which  Jowett  invited 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  guests  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  in  Balliol  Hall.  His  sympathies  were  alto- 
gether with  the  movement,  though  he  wished  to  see  it 
supported  by  something  ol'  a  more  solid  and  enduring 
nature. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  guests  at  the  luncheon 
he  spoke  of  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  secondary 
education,  and  maintained  that  we  must  not  trust  to 
existing  endowments  for  the  progress  of  higher  educa- 
tion among  the  middle  classes.  No  principle  of  political 
economy  prevented  a  Government  from  doing  for  its  sub- 
jects what  it  could  do  for  them  and  what  they  could  not 
do  for  themselves ;  and  the  expense  of  higher  cducattozi 
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was  far  beyond  the  means  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
lower  half  of  the  middle  class.  He  pointed  out  that 
nearly  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  already  pro- 
vided education,  both  primary  and  secondary,  either 
free  of  cost  or  at  a  very  trifling  cost ;  and  suggested 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  natural  commercial  dis- 
advantages of  England  compared  with  other  countries, 
it  was  possible  they  might  be  much  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  spread  of  education.  He  concluded  with 
an  apology  for  his  '  speculations.' 

'They  are  quite  outside  the  pnrposes  of  the  conference,' 
he  said,  'though  connected  with  it.  Whether  any  large 
scheme  of  eecondary  education  is  adopted  by  the  State  or  not, 
the  University  Estension  Lectures  are  the  best  preparation 
for  it.  They  prove  the  need  of  it ;  and  though  their  twenty 
thousand  students  are  not  much  more  than  one  in  a  thousand 
of  the  whole  population  of  England,  still  to  a  considerable 
extent  they  supply  the  need  of  education  which  is  felt  for 
every  man  who  desires  to  have  it,  and  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  is  able  to  receive  it.' 


Meanwhile  Jowett  was  still  busy  with  the  essays  on 
Aristotle's /"oW^/c*.  His  progress  had  been  much  impeded 
by  the  illness  of  Knight ;  but  a  still  more  serious  cause 
of  delay  was  the  failure  of  his  own  health.  For  some 
time  he  did  not  recognize  how  severe  the  strain  of 
the  Vice -Chance  11  or  ship  had  been,  and  hoped  to  make 
more  rapid  progress  now  that  he  was  relieved  from  it. 
On  March  lo,  1887,  he  resolved  to  read  over  again  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  the  De  Caeto,  De  A  nima,  and 
Posterior  Analytics ;  and  to  revise  the  essays,  '  beginning 
with  Aristotle  as  a  political  philosopher  and  a  critic 
of  Plato.'  About  the  same  time  he  placed  the  essays 
in  my  hands,  asking  me  to  make  any  remarks  which 
might   occur  to  me   in  reading  them  over ;  and  when 
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1  gave  them  back  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  Term  he  said  : 
■  I  have  been  long  enough  over  these,  and  now  I  mean 
to  have  no  nonsense ;  I  will  have  them  printed  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,'  But  when  I  saw  him  next,  at 
the  end  of  the  Easter  Vacation,  he  told  me,  in  a  tone 
far  more  serious  than  he  was  wont  to  cse  in  speaking  of 
his  health,  that  he  had  been  ill  and  nnable  to  fix  his 
mind  on  anything.  He  tried  to  think  of  his  ailment 
as  a  cold,  or  the  effect  of  cold,  but  it  was  e^id&nt  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  something  more.  It  was  indeed  the 
beginning  of  a  serious  illness.  In  May  he  was  advised 
to  seek  change  of  air.  'You  will  ask  why  I  am  at 
Freshwater  in  Term  time,"  he  wrote  on  May  12 ;  '  the 
reason  is  that  I  have  been  sent  away  from  Oxford  for 
a  cough  for  a  few  days — nothing  serious,'  Retnmina; 
to  Oxford,  he  devoted  one  long  da}'  to  making  up  arrears 
of  business.  But  the  effort  was  beyond  his  strength,  and 
next  morning  he  found  himself  unable  to  rise.  He  con- 
sulted Dr.  Acland,  who  again  advised  him  to  leave  Oxford 
for  a  time ;  and  he  now  took  refuge  with  his  ^ends  the 
Lingena,  in  London.  When  he  returned  to  Oxford  he 
lived  a  very  retired  life,  putting  off  his  visitors,  bnt 
otherwise  treating  the  matter  Kghtly.  '  I  am  not 
seriously  ill,'  he  says,  '  but  just  now  I  am  troubled 
with  a  sort  of  giddiness  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  see  friends.  Acland  prophesies  that  I  shall  be 
well  in  a  day  or  two.'  The  malady  was  not  so  soon 
shaken  off.  During  some  months  he  suffered  greatly 
from  giddiness,  and  when  this  passed  away  he  found 
that  he  had  lost  strength.  '  I  am  getting  better  of  my 
illness.'  he  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  July,  '  but  am 
still  much  weaker  than  I  used  to  be,  which  provokes 
me,  for  I  have  numberless  things  to  do.  Meanwhile, 
I  work  very  leisurely,  and  never  so  as  to  tire  m; 
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Gull  thinks  this  better  than  giving  up  work  altogether.' 
Part  of  the  Long  Vacation  was  spent  at  West  Malvern, 
but  the  effort  of  entertaining  friends  and  pupils  proved 
too  great  for  him, 

'  I  have  been  trying  the  experiment  for  more  than  a  week 
of  living  alone,'  he  writes.  '  Do  you  know  it  answeis  very 
well,  and  for  an  invalid  is  generally  beat.  There  are  new 
experiences  of  oneself  and  the  world  which  come  upon  one  in 
illness,  quite  worth  having,  for  they  improve  and  enrich  the 
character.  Patience  and  the  determination  to  get  well  is  the 
temper  of  mind  for  illnesa.  And  yet  restloseness  and  pain 
will  often  overpower  all  the  motives  which  philosophy  and 
religion  suggest  to  us.' 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  at  Davos  with 
J.  A.  Symonds,  and  in  visits  to  other  friends :  'no  holiday, 
but  a  series  of  half-holidays.'  From  Davos  he  came 
back  refreshed  and  bright,  with  almost  a  new  purpose 
in  life.  For  Symonds  had  pointed  out  with  admirable 
judgement,  that  the  revision  of  his  translation  of  Plato 
was  a  work  with  which  he  conld  occupy  himself  pro- 
fitably, till  he  felt  equal  to  severer  tasks.  And  so  the 
essays  on  Aristotle  were  laid  aside — never  to  be  resumed 
— and  the  next  i'our  years  were  given  to  Plato.  He 
found  the  work  a  greater  burden  than  he  expected, 
and  as  usual  it  consumed  far  more  time  than  he  in- 
tended to  devote  to  it;  but  he  had  at  least  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  his  great  work  issued  in  a  form  which 
satisfied  him.  On  November  9  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Campbell  :— 

'  For  myself  I  am  certainly  better,  though  not  able  to  walk 
much.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work,  for  I  find  the  task 
of  revising  the  translation  a  very  serious  matter.  And  it 
seems  to  me  a  sort  of  trust  to  convert  Plato  into  English  as 
well  aa  I  can,  which  I  may  perhaps  live  to  accomplish,' 
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In  the  spring  of  1887,  before  his  illness  proved  so  seriona, 
Jowett  was  still  hoping  to  accomplish  the  works  to  which 
he  had  so  long  looked  forward.  On  his  birthday  in  that 
year  (April  15)  he  wrote : — 

'Scheme  of  Life.     Astatis  7a 

Eight  years  of  work. 

I  year,    Politics,  EepubliCy  Dialogues  of  Plata 

a  years,  Moral  Philosophy. 

a  years,  Life  of  Christ. 

I  year,     Sermons. 

a  years,  Greek  Philosophy ;  Thales  to  Socrates. 


THE   EKD.' 


These  hopes  soon  began  to  fade  away.  *  The  College  is 
my  real  happiness  and  business,'  he  notes;  'and  probably 
the  only  business  which  I  can  carry  on  for  eight  years 
more.  The  rest  are  "  nugae  "  or  "  impossibilities." '  Even 
in  July,  1888,  he  wrote:  *I  must  not  waste  time,  for 
I  cannot  say  whether  I  shall  live  through  this  week.' 

A  curious  result  of  his  illness  was  an  increased  degree 
of  self-criticism.  Among  his  memoranda  I  find :  '  After 
every  visitor,  to  consider  whether  I  can  charge  myself 
with  weakness,  vanity,  irrelevance,  egotism ' ;  and  in 
another  passage  he  resolves  to  *  keep  his  mind  on  the 
adverse  side  of  things.'  For  though  he  was  a  resolute 
enemy  of  depression,  whether  in  himself  or  in  others, 
Jowett's  view  of  life  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  weakness  and  dependence  on  a  higher 
Power.  After  recording  the  words  of  a  fiiend  who  had 
been  criticizing  life  in  the  spirit  of  Heine's  paradox,  and 
asserting  that  man  had  reason  to  complain  of  a  Creator, 
who  had  placed  him  amid  such  trials  and  sufferings,  he 
observes  that  his  own  feeling  was  far  different;  and 
he  was  filled  with  thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  guided 
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him  in  safety  through  his  life.  Life  was  a  sea  in  which 
many  ships  were  wrecked ;  to  reach  the  haven  was 
a  difficult  taak,  requiring  much  care  and  thought  on 
the  helmsman's  part,  and  when  he  had  done  his  best  he 
was  overtaken  by  tempests  against  which  he  struggled 
in  vain.     Through  these  a  higher  hand  must  lead  him. 

He  also  occupied  himself  with  the  compilation  of  a  new 
hymn-book  for  use  in  Chapel.  The  tunes  were  selected 
by  Mr.  Farmer,  bat  the  words  were  mainly  chosen  by 
Jowett,  with  the  help  of  friends.  Of  some  Latin 
hymns  which  he  received  from  Symonds,  he  says: 
'  What  singular  compositions  they  are,  with  almost  every 
literary  fault,  yet  possessing  a  depth  of  feeling  which 
preserves  them.  ...  I  have  juat  been  hearing  Dies  Jrae 
very  well  sung  in  Chapel— a  voice  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  we  seem  to  catch  from  them  echoes 
of  deeper  feelings  than  we  are  capable  of.'  Jowett  was 
very  critical  in  his  judgement  of  hymns  ;  very  few 
satisfied  his  taste.  'Yes,  and  how  cocky  they  are,'  he 
onc6  broke  out  while  discussing  the  subject  with  me. 
'  "When  upwards  I  fly 
Quite  justified  I —  " 
Who  can  say  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  ' 

The  months  passed  on  with  little  or  nothing  to  record. 
What  work  he  could  do  Jowett  of  course  did,  making 
the  most  of  every  available  minute.  If  he  could  not 
work  for  an  hour  he  worked  for  half  an  hour,  and  if 
that  was  found  too  great  a  strain,  he  rested  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  1888  he 
was  able  to  bring  out  the  revised  edition  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Republic,  the  first  instalment  of  his  revision 
of  the  whole  work. 

When    the    Marquis    of    Lansdowne   was    appointed 
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Viceroy  of  India  (in  1888),  the  College  made  the  ap- 
pointment an  opportTmity  for  a  'gaudy,'  to  which  he 
was  invited.  Jowett  welcomed  his  old  pupil  with 
delight,  but  the  effort  of  presiding  at  the  entertainment 
was  almost  more  than  his  feeble  health  could  bear. 
I  remember  vividly  with  what  emotion  he  responded  to 
the  toast  in  his  honour.  'I  am  an  old  man,'  he  said, 
'  and  the  shadows  of  life  are  beginning  to  close  aroond 
me ;  I  am  unable  to  make  a  speech.  I  cannot  thank 
you  as  I  wish.     May  God  bless  you  '.' 

The  following  memoranda,  which  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  select  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev. 
E.  A.  W.  Seymour,  belong  to  this  period.  They  speak  for 
themselves — showing  how  Jowett's  sympathetic  nature, 
even  if  previously  undiscovered,  revealed  itself  to  those 
who  were  in  need  of  consolation  and  help  ^. 

'September  8,  1888, — Had  quite  a  touching  interview  with 
Ur.  Jowett  at  Merevale.  Mrs.  Dugdale  asked  me  over,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  he  took  mo  ap  to  hia  bedroom  ;  and  we 
chatted  over  the  fire.  I  had  to  leave  soon  to  catch  the  train.  It 
was  some  years  aince  I  had  8«iii  him,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
accurately  he  remembered  all  comiected  with  me^especially 
the  gloomy  time  I  had  halfway  through  my  Oxford  course. 
He  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seeing  me  ;  his  sympathy 
was  real,  not  forced.  I  had  not  before  realized  what  a  warm, 
pathetic  personality  his  was.  Hitherto  we  had  been  master  and 
pupil ;  now  we  were  genial  friends.  I  was  perfectly  at  my  ease 
with  him,  and  he  warmly  followed  up  Iso  unusual  with  him  in 


'  Jowett,  08  we  have  tieen,  was 
always  greatly  interested  in  India. 
When  Lord  Lansdowoe  was  Vice- 
roy he  wrote  him.  long  letters 
on  various  points  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  country. 
These  wi!l  be  published  ia  another 
volume. 


'  'I  aometinieB  ahow  the  sym- 
pathy which  I  feel  for  young  men, 
but  always  in  the  hope  of  making 
them  independt^nt,  and 
ing  out  something  which 
themselvea.' — Letter    of  Jan. 
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academical  society)  whatever  topic  of  conversation  I  started. 
Prom  personal  mattei-a  we  passed  to  the  Irish  question — 
in  his  opinioQ  more  of  a  land  than  a  political  question.  He 
thinks  that  eventually  a  nio<lerat«  measure  of  eelf-govemment 
should  be  given  them  ;  but,  first,  order  must  be  maintained  ; 
the  impunity  with  which  the  law  has  been  defied  in  late 
years  is  a  disgrace  to  any  Government,  The  question  of  the 
letters  attributed  to  Mr.  Farnell  apart,  he  thinks  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Frank  Byrne  was  implicated  in  the  Phoenlif 
Park  murders, 

'  Next  came  theological  matters.  He  seemed  to  divine  my 
intellectual  difficulties.  He  at  once  said  how  sorry  he  should 
be  to  see  me  leave  the  Church ;  any  wise  bishop  would  tell 
ma  to  stay.  It  is  not  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Reformation ;  matters  are  moving  quite  fast  enough,  and  we 
can  do  much  in  the  way  of  ridding  men's  minds  of  supersti- 
tions wherever  we  are  ;  but  we  must  not  put  difficulties  of  11 
science  and  criticism  into  the  minds  of  simple  people! 
who  would  not  understand  them.  We  live  in  an  age' 
wliich  is,  in  a  very  special  sense,  an  ago  of  transition — an  j 
esueptionol  age  ;  therefore  let  us  wait.  If  only  we  hav«  1 
a  "passionate  zeal"  for  saving  men's  souls,  and  tell  them  of  ', 
Christ's  love  for  them,  and  enter  with  all  our  hearts  into  the 
home  lives  of  our  people,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  in 
our  right  place. 

'Our  problems  are  not  so  serious  as  those  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Then  men  thought  they  had  to  receive  as 
a  revelation  from  God  that  which  conflicted  with  their  sense 
of  justice,  and  puzzled  themselves  with  trying  to  reconcile  God's  \ 
goodness  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  About 
these  moral  questions  we  may  now  be  certain  if  we  w^ill. 

'  He  ended  with  a  hearty  invitation  to  come  and  see  him 
at  Oxford,  and  asked  me  to  write  to  him  should  I  ever  con- 
template leaving  the  Church.  Hi  a  last  words  as  I  stood  in 
the  doorway  were,  I  believe,  "God  bless  you."  An  alto- 
gether delightful  interview  because  so  unexpected  in  its 
character.  I  came  away  infected  with  something  of  tho 
calm,  serene  atmosphere  of  philosophy  in  which  his  spirit 
seems  to  move.' 

VOL.    IL  X 
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'Baujoi.  i)Mniiier  to-ii,  i888, — Jowett  was  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Cwaperdown,  who  had  come  to  speak  at 
a  Unionist  meeting.  Very  interesting  conversation  the  whole 
time;  politics  predominating,  Jowett  told  anecdotes;  wier 
olti^  one  of  a  lady  "who  could  bear  all  partings  but  one,  and 
that  was  parting  with  her  luggage," 

'After  dinner  Jowett  took  me  in  to  an  undergraduate 
concert  in  the  Hall  (end  of  Term),  presided  over  by  John 
Farmer.  I  sat  next  to  Professor  Rogers,  who  kept  takingsnuff. 
and  who  had  written  one  of  the  songs  (Ijitin),  entitled  "The 
Lament  of  Devorguilla,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  At  the 
end  Jowett  made  a  touching  little  speech.  "  thanking  them  for 
their  concert,  congratulating  them  on  their  success  in  the 
Schools,  and  wishing  them  much  pleasure  in  the  vacation  and 
some  work."  He  seemed  so  happy  and  proud  of  his  College 
while  be  spoke.  He  drew  me  in  ;  ssying  he  liad  a  friend  with 
him  "who  was  at  Balliol  alwut  five  years  ago,  and  is  quite 
astonished  at  the  progress  you  have  made,"  i.e.  in  music. 
Finally  he  hoped  that  a  name  he  would  not  mention  (i.  e,  of 
John  Farmer)  would  ever  be  remembered  in  connexion  with 
the  College. 

'  He  took  my  arm  on  the  way  hack  to  his  house,  on  which 
he  pressed  heavily ;  he  has  been  in  very  poor  health,  I  under- 
stand, and  only  just  beginning  to  regain  his  ordinary  spirits 
and  habits  of  life, 

'  We  now  had  some  talk  about  my  affairs.  Alter  touching 
on  various  dilficulties  he  went  on  :  "  Religion  is  not  dependent 
upon  historical  events,  the  report  of  which  we  cannot  alto- 
gether trust.  Holiness  has  its  sources  elsewhere  than  in 
history.  The  true  use  of  authority  is  this :  it  is  due  to  one 
wiser  than  oneself  and  to  an  expert.  All  else  is  a  mere 
,  matter  of  conduct.  Faith  in  the  perfect  will  of  Ood  rests 
upon  a  basis  which  can  never  be  shaken.  If  you  sever 
yourself  from  the  Church  you  are  isolated  and  useless. 
Tour  position  is  a  difficult  one  ;  it  requires  a  [strong  ?] 
to  fill  it.  Your  ideal  is  higher :  you  need  loftier  motives  than 
those  who  lean  upon  the  supports  which  conventional  religion 
supplies." 

'This  is  an  outline  of  what  he  sold  to  me.     He  continued  his 
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talk  after  Chapel  in  the  morning  before  I  left.  How  1  v 
I  could  recall  more  of  it !  I  was  not  very  well,  and  c 
how  little  I  was  appreciating  this  concentrated  experience: ; 
much  of  it.  which  I  would  give  gold  to  remember  in  the 
future,  was  slipping  through  my  fingers  unarrested.  But 
I  have  carried  away  something  of  the  outline  of  the  man 
himself ;  so  loving,  so  full  of  pathos,  so  sympathetic,  so  keen 
and  bright,  and,  above  all,  so  simple.' 

In  the  inactivity  forced  npon  him  by  ill  health  Jowett 
had  more  leisure  for  correspondence  and  deaultory 
thought.  In  past  years  he  had  seemed  to  look  on  time 
spent  in  writing  letters  as  stolen  from  serious  work,  but 
now  serious  work  was  often  impossible.  He  was  con- 
scious too  that  his  own  days  were  drawing  to  a  close,  aod 
therefore  he  wished,  even  more  than  ever,  to  help  his 
friends  to  make  the  best  of  life.  In  the  letters  appended 
to  this  chapter  the  reader  can  follow  him  through  many 
moods;  sometimes  sad,  sometimes  bright,  but  always 
overHowing  with  affectionate  kindness,  deeply  touchetl 
by  the  attention  of  his  friends,  and  endeavouring  in 
every  way  to  reward  their  care. 

At  one  time  in  his  life  it  was  Jowett's  intention  to 
write  a  book  of  essays  or  chapters  on  subjects  on  which 
from  his  own  experience  he  ielt  able  to  speak  with 
authority.  Among  these  was  to  be  included  an  essay 
on  female  friendships.  The  book  v/as  never  written,  but 
in  the  introduction  to  Plato's  Phaednts  there  is  a  well- 
known  passage,  in  which  he  compares,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  the  advantages  of  marriage  and  friendship. 
The  picture  there  drawn  is  ideal,  and  is  meant  to  be  so ; 
in  ordinary  life,  such  friendships,  if  possible  at  all,  were, 
he  thought,  possible  only  under  strict  limitations  and 
required  the  greatest  care.  'They  were  for  mutual  help 
I  and  improvement;  there  must  be  no  excitement  about 
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them  or  confiision  of  emotions ;  *  and  then,  '  if  not  too 
violent,  they  are  a  great  source  of  comfort  in  this  weary 
world  ^' 

Jowett  had  many  friends  among  women.  He  de- 
lighted in  their  society ;  his  shy  nature  seemed  to 
expand  in  their  presence;  he  talked  more  and  better 
with  them  than  he  commonly  did  in  the  society  of 
men.  The  happiest  sayings  seemed  to  rise  readily  to 
his  lips ;  he  forgot  his  weariness  and  became  bright 
and  gay,  full  of  humour  and  playfdlness.  But  this 
was  only  one  side  of  his  friendship ;  another  was 
shown  when  any  one  stood  in  need  of  comfort  and 
counsel,  and  still  another  when  a  fault  was  to  be 
corrected,  or  a  danger  avoided,  or  a  new  interest  in 
life  aroused.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  letters  published  in  these  volumes,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  are  written  to  women.  In  the  hour 
of  bereavement,  he  speaks  of  hope,  of  duties  still  to 
l)e  performed,  or  of  children  who  need  affection  and 
care;  when  all  is  dark  and  perplexed,  he  advises  reti- 
cence and  silent  courage;  there  are  troubles  which  we 
shall  best  conquer  by  keeping  them  to  ourselves.  Or 
he  warns  the  enthusiastic  against  undertaking  duties 
which  may  prove  too  severe  for  them,  or  are  for  other 
reasons  unsuitable. 

His  advice  is  always  given  in  a  most  delicate  and 
winning  way.  What  can  be  more  graceful  than  these 
words,  written  to  a  young  lady,  who  was  his  godchild  ? 

'  I  am  told  that  you  are  not  educated  ;  if  this  is  true,  I  can 
only  say  that  you  get  on  very  well  without  education.  And 
yet  perhaps  you  might  gain  by  a  little  more  knowledge,  like 
all  of  u&  I  should  recommend  you  to  insinuate  yourself  into 
your  father's  library,  and  read  as  much  as  you  can.' 

^  See  p.  263. 
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To  another  friend  bespeaks  of  herself  in  an  apologue: — 
'  She  is  very  sincere  and  extremely  clever  :  she  might  be 
a  distinguished  authure^s  if  she  would,  but  she  wastes  her  time 
and  her  gifts  in  scampering  about  the  world,  and  guing  from 
one  country  house  to  another,  in  a  manner  not  pleasant  to  look 
back  upon,  and  still  less  pleasant  to  tliink  of  twenty  years 
henc€i.  when  youth  will  have  made  itself  wings  and  fled  away. 
If  you  know  her,  will  you  tell  her  with  my  love  that  I  do  not 
like  to  offer  her  any  more  advice,  but  I  wish  that  she  would 
take  counsel  with  herself  ?  ' 

Or,  again,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  new  motives  by 
painting  the  ideal  life  : — 

'  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  in  the  world,  and  not  of  it ;  to  be 
outwardly  much  like  other  people,  and  yet  to  be  cherishing  an 
ideal  which  extends  over  the  whole  of  life  and  beyond  ;  to 
have  a  natural  love  for  every  one,  especially  for  the  poor,  and 
to  get  rid,  not  of  wit  and  good  humour,  but  of  frivolity  or 
excitement — to  live  selfless  according  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and 
not  after  the  fashion  and  opinion  of  men  and  women.' 

And  if  he  dwells  on  ideab,  he  can  also  be  practical.  To 
a  lady  of  property  he  wrote : — 

'I  like  to  think  of  you  going  about  among  your  dowager 
farmeresses,  doing  them  real  good  ;  it  is  a  way  of  life  su 
sensible  and  dignified  ;  you  will  convert  the  district  betttfr 
than  all  the  clergymen.' 

Another  friend  he  dissuades  from  undertaking  rescue 
work,  and  adds : — 

'  I  won't  apologize  for  this  intrusion.  I  believe  that  you  will 
attribute  it  to  the  true  motive ;  I  thought  that  no  one  else 
would  apeak  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  therefore,  considering 
your  regard  and  friendship  for  me,  I  ought.' 

The  daughter  of  a  friend  supplied  him  with  eggs  in 
his  illnesa,  and  to  her  he  senda  a  message : — 

'The  Master  must  insist  on  an  account  being  sent  in  for 
his    delicious    eggs :    he    considers    poult I'y-keeping    a    most 
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desirable  industry,  aad  he  wishes  to  show  his  interest  in  it  by 
being  allowed  to  purchase  his  eg^'  i 

Was   it   wondert'til    that    young    and   old  aoaght   his    1 
friendship   and   tamed   to   him   for   help?     'That   dear 
old  man  1 '  one  of  his  oldest  friends  writes  to  me —  I 

'Thst  dear  old  man!  No  one  else  can  ever  dominate  one's 
life  hs,  he  did.  He  had  certmnly  the  most  oinrvellous  and  ' 
unprecedented  power  of  stimulatiog  and  rebuking  one  wliila  he 
retained  one's  deepest  affection.  He  had  a  genius  for  friend- 
ship, hadn't  he?  aud  kept  the  threads  of  niany  of  our  livee  in 
his  hands?  I  never  know  which  to  wonder  at  most— his 
extraordinary  kindness  and  goodness  to  me  and  his  real 
alFection  for  me,  or  his  ceaseless  endeavour  to  improve  me,  and 
the  wisdom  with  which  he  dropped  little  words  of  warning 
and  fault-finding—  so  few  of  us  think  it  wortli  while  to  take 
that  sort  of  trouble  for  e«ch  other." 

From  the  notes  which  Jowett  wroto  on  religious 
subjects  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  I  select  a  few  of  the  1 
most  connecter!.  Tliey  are  of  course  rough  notes  only, 
written  down  for  hia  own  use,  but  in  them  we  see,  more 
clearly  perhaps  than  elsewhere,  his  last  reflections  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  of  bis  life. 

Cni^sm  and  Dogma. 

*  1.  We  must  accept  our  knowledge  of  facts  as  it  is,  and  set 
hopes  and  aspirations  and  ideas  against  them.  (The  ordinary 
Christian  does  not  mean  anything  very  different  from  this, 
when  be  speaks  of  faith.)  ' 

'2.  But  this  is  the  age  of  facta,  and  facta  are  now  too  strong 
for  ideas.  Nor  shall  we  ever  i-eturn  to  the  belief  in  facts 
which  are  disproved,  e.g.  miracles,  the  narrativefa  of  creation, 
of  Mount  Sinai.  And  this  is  also  the  age  of  criticism,  and 
criticism  is  too  strong  for  dogma.  And  we  shall  never  return 
to  the  belief  in  dogmas,  which  belong  to  another  age,  and  to 
ourselves  are  mere  words. 

'3.  It  is,  however,  possiiik-  that  ideas  may  again  take  posses- 
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sioo  of  men  in  the  eame  absorbing  manner  [in]  which  they 
did  of  old,  e.g.  the  idea  of  the  world,  that  is,  (i)  of  history 
and  science,  and  l.a)  of  God.' 

Changes  in  Religion. 

'What  is  the  possible  limit  of  changes  in  the  Christian 
religion  ? 

'  I.  The  conception  of  miracles  may  become  impossible  and 
absurd. 

'  3.  The  hope  of  immortality  may  be  only  the  present 
consciousness  of  goodness  and  of  Ood. 

'3.  The  personality  of  God,  like  the  immortality  of  i 
may  pass  into  an  idea. 

■  4.  Every  moral  act  may  be  acknowledged  to  have  a  physical 
antecedent. 

'  5.  Doctrines  may  become  unmeaning  words. 

'  Yet  the  essence  of  religion  may  still  be  self-sacrifice 
denial,  a  death  unto  life,  having  for  its  rule  an  absolute  morality, 
a  law  of  Ood  and  nature— a  doctrine  common  to  Plato  and  to 
the  Gospel.' 

The  New  Christianili/. 

'  The  question  arises,  whetlier  there  can  be  any  Intellectual 
tortus,  in  wltich  this  new  Christianity  will  be  presented  :  — 

'  1.  The  idea  of  God  as  goodness  and  wisdom,  tending  ever 
to  realize  itself  in  the  world. 

'  a.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  man  ever  realizing  itself  raoie 
and  more. 

'  3.  The  idea  of  law  in  the  world  answering  (a)  to  resignation, 
{/i}  to  co-operation  in  the  human  mind. 

'4.  The  abatement  of  self-assertion,  and  the  acknowledge- 
ment that  in  some  way  there  will  be  or  has  been  a  partaking 
of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

'5.  The  sense  that  wo  know  as  much  as  Christ  did,  or 
might  know,  if  we  had  given  ourselves  for  men :    TaBrjftaTa 

'  6,  Though  we  seem  to  be  giving  up  a  great  deal,  yet  the 
orthodox  view,  when  examined,  contains  no  more  than  ours. 
Its  God,  and  immortality,  and  human  soul  separated  from  the 
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Iiiidy  are  equally  a  Degatton,  and  equally  a  reality.  Its  only 
nilvantage  is  that  it  is  in  possession  of  a  number  of  sacred 
names,  which  are  bJso  partly  a  hindrance  to  the  true  nature 
of  religion. 

'  7,  According  to  H.  Spencer,  religion  haa  to  do  with  the 
unknown.  But  lliis  ia  only  partly  true :  (a)  the  subject  of 
religion  is  known  ae  well  a«  unknown,  it  is  the  ideal  or 
aspiration  of  morality  and  politico ;  (ff)  it  is  most  important 
in  relation  to  man.  and  in  tliis  field  or  region  ia  perfectly 
well  known  ;  (y)  |  it]  is  not  merely  of  the  unknown,  it  is 
the  upward,  uncontrollable  passion  of  human  nature. 

'8.  The  orthodox  does  not  believe  more  than  the  unorthodox 
— the  difference  between  them  is  one  nf  temper  and  spirit. 
Neither  SL  Paul,  nor  Christ,  really  saw  into  a  seventh  heaven, 
or  had  any  knowledge  of  a  truth  which  can  be  described  under 
the  conditions  of  space  and  time  dilereat  bom  our  own.  But 
they  had  a  deeper  and  more  intense  conviction  that  all  was 
well  with  them ;  that  all  things  were  working  together  for 
good  ;  that  mankind,  if  united  to  God  and  to  one  another,  bad 
the  promise  of  the  future  in  both  worlds. 

'  9.  The  most  instructive  lesson  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  is 
that  the  negative  may  become  positive ;  the  smallness  of  the 
truth  on  which  religion  rests  does  not  at  aU  interfere  with  it» 
infinite  power. 

'  \o.  The  nature  of  all  religion  is  to  be  a  growtb  from 
a  small  seed  in  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  world.  Ever; 
one  has  this  seed  of  immortality  in  himself,  and  can  give  it 
as  much  development  as  he  pleases.  And  peihaps  the  more 
adverse  his  circumstances  are,  the  more  opportunity  there  ia 
of  this  internal  growth. 

'  II,  Hitherto  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  has  aupei^ 
seded  or  adapted  that  of  the  Old.  But  we  may  also  return 
from  the  New  to  the  Old.  The  language  of  the  prophets  has 
a  much  nearer  relation  to  our  feelings  than  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  and  infinitely  nearer  than  the  language  of  dogmatic 
theology.' 

Th^  Ttco  Great  Fonus  of  Relii/ion. 

'  I.  The  sense  and  practice  of  the  presence  of  God,  the  sight 
of  Him,  and  the  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  great  overruling 
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law  of  progreM  in  the  worltl,  whether  ptereonal  or  itiiperBonnl ; 
the  sympathy  and  the  hannony  of  the  physical  and  moral,  and 
of  somethuig  unknown  which  19  greater  than  either  ;  the  God 
of  truth  in  the  dealings  of  men  with  one  another,  and  in  th« 
universe,  the  ideal  to  which  all  men  ai'e  ^^wing. 

'  The  best  of  humanity  is  the  most  perfect  reflection  of  God  : 
humanity  as  it  might  be,  not  as  it  is  ;  and  the  way  up  to  Him 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  tbo  best  and  greatest  men  ;  of 
saints  and  legislators  and  philosophers,  the  founders  of  states, 
and  the  founders  of  religions— allowing  for,  and  seeking  to 
correct  their  necessary  onesidedness.  These  heroes,  or  demi- 
gods, or  benefactors,  as  they  would  have  been  called  by  the 
ancients,  are  the  mediators  between  God  and  man.  Whither 
they  went  wo  also  are  going,  and  may  be  content  to  follow  in , 
their  footsteps, 

'  We  are  always  thinking  of  ourselves,  hardly  ever  of  God, 
or  of  great  and  good  men  who  are  His  image.  This  egotism 
requires  to  be  abated  before  we  can  have  any  real  idea  of  His, 
true  nature.  The  "I"  is  our  God— What  we  shall  eat?  What 
we  shall  drink?  What  we  shall  do?  How  we  shall  havi 
a  flattering  consciousoess  of  our  own  importance?  There 
no  room  left  for  the  idea  of  God,  and  law,  and  duty. 

'  II.  The  second  groat  tnith  of  religion  is  resignation  to  thi 
general  facts  of  the  world  and  of  life.  In  Christianity  we  live, 
but  Christianity  is  fast  becoming  one  religion  among  many. 
We  believe  in  a  risen  Christ,  not  risen,  however,  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  drowning  man  is  restored  to  life,  nor  even  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  ghost  is  supposed  to  walk  the  earth,  nor  in 
any  sense  which  we  can  define  or  explain.  We  pray  to  God 
as  a  Person,  a  larger  self;  but  there  must  always  be  a  mh- 
mteUigitur  that  He  is  not  a  Person.  Our  forma  of  worshif), 
public  and  private,  imply  some  interference  with  the  course' 
of  nature.  We  know  that  the  empire  of  law  permeates  all 
things. 

'"You  impose  upon  us  with  words ;  you  deprive  us  of  all 
our  hopes,  joys,  motives ;  you  undermine  the  foundations  of 
morality." 

'  No !  there  is  no  greater  comfort,  no  stronger  motive  than 
the  knowledge  of  things  as  thc-y  truly  are,  ajiart  from  illuaioiis 
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and  pretences,  &di]  conventions,  and  theolc^cal  formulsa.  "Be 
uot  deceived,"  God  is  not  other  than  He  is  seen  to  be  in  this 
world,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  indications  which  He  gives 
of  Himself.  Highest  among  these  indications  is  the  moral  law, 
which  exists  everywhere  and  among  all  men  in  some  degree ; 
and  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  nor  aver  will  be,  while  the 
world  lasts  -,  the  least  seed  of  moral  truth  possessing  on  infinite 
potentiality,  and  this  inspiration  for  the  idea  is  strengthened 
and  cherished  by  the  efforts  of  a  holy  and  devoted  life,  which 
»|>I>eaT8  to  be  the  greatest  moral  power  in  the  world. 

'  Anybody  who  gives  himself  up  for  the  good  of  others,  who 
takes  up  his  cross,  will  find  heaven  on  this  earth,  and  will 
trust  God  for  all  the  rest. 

'  Anybody  who  accepts  facts  as  they  truly  are,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  his  knowledge  of  them,  will  have  no  more  doubts 
and  difiicuUi^  and  reconciliations  of  science  and  reli^on,  or 
intiuiries  almut  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Gospels.  To 
him  the  historical  character  of  these  and  other  ancient  writings 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  their  moral  value.' 


I 
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To  J.  CnrsTox  Collins. 

Xortmbtr  09,  1886. 

We  have  had  a  meeting  of  our  Conunittee  of  Council  about 
the  final  School  of  Modern  Language  and  Lit«ratur«.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  toll  you  the  precise  conclusions  at  which 
we  arrived  until  they  liave  been  voted  upon  by  CounciL 
But  I  think  that  we  shall  probably  maintain  the  claims  of 
literature  to  be  eiiual  with  those  of  language ;  and  the  in- 
separability of  ancient  and  modern  literature. 

I  think  that  of  the  plans  which  you  mention  by  ^ir  the  best 
ib  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  which  will  he  in  plenty  of  time 
to  influence  the  question  if  it  appears  in  the  January  number. 
Hardly  anything  more  will  be  done  about  it  this  Term— probably 
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not   even    n   decision   arrived   at  about  the  proposals  of  the 

Your  article  might  touch  (i)  on  the  importanoe  to  the 
atudy  of  Classical  Literature  of  ita  association  with  modem, 
Hbwause  that  gives  a  new  iuterest  to  it  It  is  getting  in  some 
n  out,  and  that  would  breathe  a  new  life  into  it. 
if  On  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  classics  for  the 
''fntelligent  study  of  modem  literature— far  greater  clearly  than 
tlie  study  of  the  early  stages  of  English  literature,  even  of 
Chaucer,  with  that  view. 

The  manner  in  which  the  subjects  should  he  arranged  must 
be  considered  in  reference  to  our  present  Schools,  I  hardly 
think  that  it  cnn  be  done  in  the  way  which  you  suggest. 

I  hoi'dly  expect  that  the  matter  will  be  finally  settled  until 
the  end  of  nest  Term,  perhaps  even  later.  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  the  extract  from  Mr.  Bright's  letter.  I  wonder  at 
his  having  read  through  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  hut  I  do  not 
wonder  at  his  not  appreciating  them  because  they  flow  so 
necessarily  out  of  the  thoughts  of  the  time. 

To  Mrs.  Mabshall. 

BalLIOL  ColI.B(1E,   December  20,  1886. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  to  find 
that  you  had  not  forgotten  me  or  the  episode  of  your  life  in 
OKford. 

I  think  that  your  husband  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  men 
in  huving  a  subject  of  study  which  deeply  interests  him  and 
which  deeply  interests  the  world  at  the  present  day,  and,  besides 
l>eing  speculative,  may  be  the  source  of  untold  benefits  to  the 
multitude  of  men.  And  you  share  his  happiness  and  interests 
in  a  manner  that  hardly  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  woman.  And 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  him  to  write  anything  that  is 
not  perfectly  intelligible  and  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words  without  symbols.  You  remember  that  I  was  always 
an  enemy  to  the  mathematical  formulae.  He  will  reply  that 
I  do  not  understand  them,  which  is  very  true.  But  I  remember 
that  H.  Smith  wue  equally  opposed  to  them,  and  I  think  that 
uU    attempts   of  any  kind  to  express  ideas  by  numbers  and 
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figures  have  failoil  and  vi*!!]  always  fail  because  they  are  not  in 
pari  materia— ihings  indefinite  cannot  be  measured  by  things 
definite,  though  they  may  be  sometimes  illustnil«d  by  them. 

Therefore  I  was  very  ghul  to  hear  that  the  doctrine  of  aumbers 
was  to  be  relegated  to  the  Appeiidis. 

The  Ladies'  Colleges  and  their  education  seem  to  flouriah 
at  Oxford  in  a  quiet  way.  I  always  hope  that  th^y  will  not 
dosert  accomplishments  for  what  they  consider  solid  attain- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  uniteil  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  opposition  between  them.  We  all  of  us 
need  solid  knowledge  and  a  solid  method  of  working,  but  we 
dont  require  much  of  this  solid  food.  I  am  afraid  of  over- 
working  and  of  destroying  elasticity.  I  should  like  the  Ladies' 
Colleges  to  be  distinguished  as  places  of  society  and  good 
mamiers,  and  also  to  be  schools  of  music,  which  seems  to  me 
to  have  great  power  in  forming  the  character.  But  I  suspect 
that  you  would  not  agree  in  this  view  of  ladies'  education,  or 
rather  of  a  part  of  it.  For  I  do  not  deny  that  the  other  side 
of  regular  attainments  must  be  included, 

I  shall  look  forward  to  a  visit  from  you  and  Alfred  in  the 
spring,  or  at  any  time  when  you  are  able  to  offer. 

Will  you  give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  husband  and  best 
wishes  for  the  new  year  ? 

I  have  told  a  bookseller  to  send  you  some  of  Count  Tolstoi's 
novels  as  a  very  small  New  Year's  gift.  I  hope  that  you  will 
like  them. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  what  your  husband  thinks 
about  bimetallism.  I  am  afraid  that  bis  plan  would  be  too 
agreeable  to  the  American  silvermongers  and  very  disagreeable 
to  the  Indian  cultivators  of  the  soil. 


To    THE   CoL'NTESS    OP   IdDBSLEIOH. 

BA.LLiaL  College,  January  19.  1667. 

If  I  am  not  intruding  on  your  sorrow  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  how  great  a  respect  and  affection  I  shall  always  have  for 
the  memory  of  your  husband. 

I  knew  him  more  than  fifty  years  ago  when  we  were  under- 
graduates togetlier  at  Balliol.     He  was  the  most  blameless  and 
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honourable  of  young  men,  uid  a  kind  friend  to  me.  I  re- 
member especially  the  generous  pleasuro  which  he  showed 
when  I  was  elected  a  Fellow,  He  has  had  a  reputatioD  of  the 
heat  kind  in  the  world,  for  he  has  been  universally  trusted  and 
esteemed.  I  believe  ttnt  he  never  made  an  enemy,  and  every- 
body acknowledged  his  good  sense,  his  patiiotism,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs.  And  yot  I  suspect  that  the  best  part 
of  tuB  work  as  a  statesman  was  hardly  known  to  the  public. 
I  mean  hia  management  of  the  ofdcea  over  which  he  presided, 
I  have  heard  Lord  Lingen  say  that  he  was  the  greatest  admin- 
istrator whom  he  had  known  at  the  Treasury  :  and  I  have  had 
similar  testimony  from  an  equally  experienced  person  of  his 
superiority  at  the  India  Office.  He  was  gracious  and  charming 
in  all  societies  ;  every  one  carried  away  a  pleasant  impression 
of  him :  he  was  felt  to  be  a  truly  good  man.  In  these  log- 
rolling days,  it  seems  to  me  a  pleasant  and  also  a  great  thing 
that  such  a  reputation  can  have  been  made  by  one  who  never 
resorted  to  the  arts  of  popularity. 

He  is  at  rest :  in  a  few  years  we  shall  follow  :  we  should  t 
have  liked  to  have  him  for  the  sake  of  his  family  and  Ills  I 
country  a  Uttle  longer,  but  it  has  pleased  God  othei-wise.  May  ! 
you  find  comfort  in  the  recollection  of  hia  honoured  life,  and  i 
in  the  thought  that  as  you  have  been  his  true  helper  in  the 
past,  you  may  still  have  groat  duties  to  perform  for  his  sake 
now  that  he  is  no  longer  here. 

To  Miss  M.  Tensast. 

Frbi-uary  15,  1887. 
I  am  delighted  to  bear  that  you  have  such  intense  enjoyment 

of  life.     Rejoice,  O  young  lady,  in  thy  youth,  but  know 

I  shan't  finish  the  sentence,  for  1  do  not  tlilnk  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate— nor  shall  I  moralize  about  your  birthday,  but  only 
wish  you  joy  of  it,  if  indeed  any  one  can  rejoice  at  getting 
older.  Twenty-five  is  a  solemn  age  to  a  young  lady,  is  it  not? 
Most  young  ladies  begin  to  sing,  '  Ah  me,  when  shall  I  marry 
me  ? '  But  I  know  that  you  are  fancy-free  and  despise  these 
minor  affairs.  I  do  not  really  see  how  you  can  ever  be  the 
heroine  of  a  novel. 


3.8 
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There  appear  to  me  to  be  five  truly  ^rent  eomposers :  Barh, 
Handel,  Mosart,  Hayda,  Beethoven.  Of  these,  in  my  in- 
moat  sowl,  for  variety,  sweetnase,  and  pnthoa,  I  like  Mozart  the 
best.  Wagner,  I  am  tau^jrht,  U  not  orthodox,  a  sort  of  confusion 
between  a  musician  and  a  dramatist.  At  any  rate  he  does  not 
attain  to  the  greftt  five,  nor  does  Mendelssohn.  We  often  have 
■  O  rest  in  the  Lord '  jilnyed  to  ua,  and  aomatimes  '  O  for  the 
wings.'  I  quite  agree  in  your  opinion  that  they  are  heavenly 
strains. 

The  qiiotdlion  which  I  wrote  in  your  Arnold's  Wordsworth 
is  from  Wordsworth,  but  I  am  writing  In  a  railway  station, 
and  therefore  cannot  find  it  at  the  moment.  Ad  old  blind  lady 
told  me  of  her  favourite  quotation  from  Wordsworth  : 

'  For  coDBolation'8  soHrfCB  deeper  are 
Than  eorroVe  deepest." 

It  is  charming  to  have  written  so  many  lines  that  have 
soothed  and  lifted  the  soula  of  furlom  people  as  Wordaworth 
did.     Will  you  ever  be  an  author? 

Why  do  you  read  such  books  as  Godwin's  Political  Justice, 
which  is  crude  and  old-fashioned  ?  If  you  want  to  study 
each  things,  read  Plato's  Bcpublic,  and  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia,  and  Milton's  Areopagitica.  It  is  a  great  principle 
in  all  serious  reading  to  stick  to  the  works  of  great  WTiter& 
Do  you  really  know  Shakespeare  well,  who  is  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  Shelley  or  Keats?  (By  the  way.  I  went  to  see 
the  Shelleys  not  long  since.  I  was  shown  his  books  and  the 
drowned  Aeschylus  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  when  he 
was  drowned.  I  think  that  tht'V  had  better  have  left  him 
where  the  late  Mrs,  Shelley  left  him,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
convert  him  into  a  decent  or  honourable  man.) 

I  Would  recommend  you,  if  you  want  to  get  a  notion  of 
persons  and  facts  of  English  history  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  to  read  Charles  GreviUe's  Diaty  and  Sir  Erstdne  May's 
Constitutional  History — both  excellent. 

Our  friend appears  to  me  very  sad  and  comfortless.     He 

had  better  be  a  good  Christian  (as  I  hope  that  you  are)  than  an 
ancient  Greek,  as  he  imagines  himself.  I  think  that  I  believe 
more  and  more  in  Christianity,  not  in  miracles 


hell,  or       ^m 
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verbal  Jnspiraiion,  or  atonement,  but  in  living  for  others 
and  in  going  about  doing  good.  I  have  made  you  my  con- 
fession de  foi,  which,  you  know,  no  wise  man  ever  tells  to 
another.  Will  you  make  me  yours?  Not  altogether  &om 
curiosity,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

Our  friendship  was  to  last  for  a  year,  you  know.  Shall  we 
slightly  alter  the  terms  of  it  ?  '  The  ftiendabip  may  be  put 
an  end  to  by  either  party  on  giving  three  months'  notice. 
If  it  is  broken  off  the  parties  shall  agree  never  to  speak  ill  of 
eanh  other  all  the  days  of  their  life.' 

I  have  nothing  so  interesting  as  your  hunting  to  talk  about. 
Do  you  think  that  there  will  be  hunting  in  the  next  world  ? 
Virgil  says  so  !  I  am  not  a  rider  at  all,  but  only  a  broken- 
down  horse  who  tries  in  vain  to  run  a  race.  I  sometimeK 
think  of  giving  it  all  up,  and  getting  rid  of  this  contradicUou 
of  sciences.  But  before  I  have  settled  the  question  I  expect 
that  it  will  have  settled  itself  for  me. 

In  the  process  of  writing  this  letter  I  have  come  from 
Oxford  to  Bristol,  which  may  explain  its  rather  unconnected 
style.  I  am  staying  with  my  old  fi-iends  Dean  Elliot  and 
hia  daughter,  who  have  been  telling  me  stories  about  Lord 
Brougham  and  inspostures.  '  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ? '  some 
one  said  to  hJm.  'No,  I  have  seen  too  many.'  He  bought 
statues  and  put  them  up  in  the  church  for  his  ancestors. 

To  J,  A.  Symonds. 

Oxford,  Maixh  a,  [887, 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  from  yourself  that  you  were  unwell, 
and  from  some  one  else  that  you  were  no  better.  I  hear  that 
you  have  gone  to  Italy.  I  hope  by  this  time  that  mattfirs 
have  somewhat  mended  with  you. 

I  should  offer  consolation,  but  I  suspect  that  you  are  too 
old  to  be  cotisoled  ;  and  that  like  Ibycus  you  tremble  at  the 
thought— not  of  love,  but  of  cold,  which  you  have  so  often 
experienced.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  that  the  remem- 
brance of  much  worse  illnesses  than  this  may  give  you  some 
confidence  in  the  strengtli  of  your  own  constitution. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  thought  of  having  a  period 
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of  retirement  from  literature  and  of  rest  aad  thought  before 
you  publish  again.  It  is  the  only  way  to  gain  strength  and 
escape  from  mannerism.  You  have  great  stores  of  Iciiowledge 
and  a  wonderful  facilitj'  and  grace  of  style.  But  I  want  you 
to  write  something  stronger  and  better,  and  in  which  the  desire 
tu  get  at  the  truth  is  more  distinctly  eiprei^sed.  You  told  me 
unce  that  some  words  of  mine  produced  a  great  impression 
on  your  'green,  untutored  youth.'  Let  me  add,  what  I  am 
equally  convinced  of,  tliat  you  may  not  only  'rise  to  eminence' 
—  that  is  already  accomplished^but  that  you  have  natural 
gifts  which  would  place  you  among  the  first  of  English  eon- 
temporary'  writers  if  you  studied  carefully  how  to  use  them. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  no  longer  '  green '  enough  in 
the  better  sense  uf  the  word  to  believe  this,  and  that  you  will 
laugh  at  tne. 

1  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  Knight 
I  always  think  very  highly  of  his  abilities  and  character.  To 
my  taste  he  b  one  of  the  best  conversers  I  know  ;  and  I  am 
quite  surprised  at  hia  goodness  and  simplicity.  I  never  knew 
lilm  do  anything  wrong  or  mean  in  his  life.  I  fear  that  Ld 
can  only  have  an  invalid's  life  before  him. 

I  read  this  morning  a  very  pretty  book  called  Obiter  Dicta, 
written  I  believe  by  a  lady  at  Clifton'.  It  contains  an 
excellent  (favourable)  criticism  on  Carlyle  and  many  new  and 
well-expressed  thoughts.  I  find  that  my  old  feeling  about 
Carlyle  comes  back  agaiu — when  a  man  has  written  so 
extremely  well  you  don't  care  to  ask  whether  he  was  a  good 
husband  or  a  good  friend.  I  am  more  doubtful  whether  so 
excitable  a  man,  however  accurate  in  minute  facta,  could  have 
bad  the  power  of  forming  an  accurate  Judgement. 

Last  week  I  went  to  Clifton,  the  first  time  for  about  four 
years — saw  the  Dean  and  Miss  Elliot,  both  wonderfully  well. 
They  are  making  an  effort  for  the  College,  which  will  I  hope 
keep  above  water  '. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  Modern  Literature  and  Language 
School  at  Oxford  :  one  among  many  changes. 


I 


'  The  book  is,  ofci 
'  See  p.  296. 
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To  J.  A.  Stmomds, 

OXPDRD,  Manih  30,  18S7. 

Your  previous  letter  gave  me  nothing  but  pleasure.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  ahould  write  to  apologize  for  it.  f 

I  am  very  unwiUing  to  advise  any  one  who  ia  circumatanced 
as  you  ore  what  literary  work  they  should  undertake.  They 
must  judge  for  themselves:  I  always  expect  this.  But  still 
I  do  not  like  giving  up  the  hope  of  some  permanent  work 
either  for  myself  or  for  my  friends,  the  best  that  we  can  do, 
whether  long  or  short,  though  to  me  this  sort  of  ideal  is 
becoming  like  'the  lingering  star  with  lessening  ray.'  For  the 
truth  is  that  I  have  an  illness  more  incurable  than  youra — 
I  am  getting  old.  Wlien  I  write  anything  to  you,  I  ^vill  ask 
you  to  keep  it  if  it  encourages  you,  to  throw  it  away  if  it  1 
disturbs  you.  I  have  uo  doubt  that  if  you  could  concentrate 
yourself  and  have  a  couple  of  years'  average  health  you  might 
leave  a  name  that  would  uot  bo  forgotten  in  literature,  ' 

I  hope  that  your  oldest  daughter  is  making  progress.  She 
seemed  to  me  unusually  pleasing  and  Intelligent.  Poor  child, 
I  fear  she  has  had  a  trying  life. 

To  J.  A.  SyMOKDS. 

Fabringfobd,  April  10,  1867. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  what  is  befalling  you.  We 
must  leave  children,  as  we  shall  one  day  leave  ourselves,  in 
the  hands  of  QoA.  But  it  is  hard  to  port  from  those  who 
have  wound  themselves  round  our  hearts  by  ao  many  ties. 

If  I  could  hope  that  she  were  living  I  should  send  my  love 
to  her.  I  remember  her  very  distinctly  and  shall  always 
remember  her.  She  was  a  gifted  creature,  and  made  a  great 
impression  on  me  by  her  intelligence  and  goodness  when  I  was 
staying  at  Davos  about  live  years  ago.  Will  you  give  my  love 
to  her  sisters  and  to  their  mother  V 

My  life  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I  seem  to  have  a  hope 
for  myself  and  others  that  this  world  is  not  and  cannot  be 
all.  We  trust  in  God,  not  venturing  to  say  much  on  such 
a  matter. 
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Uy  host  h«re'  is  well  and  in  wonderful  vigour  of  mind. 
Be  is  seven  ty- eight  years  of  age  in  August.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  his  writing  poems  as  good  or  better  than  what 
have  been  his  best  hitherto. 

I  hope  tlutt  you  will  get  some  change  of  scene— not  Et^land. 
it  is  too  dangerous,  but  Italy  or  perhaps  Greece— and  when  you 
are  refreshed,  then  return  with  the  deeper  feeling  which  sorrow 
gives  to  old  interests  and  studies. 


To  Mbs.  Mabshall. 

April  II.  1867. 

It  was  very  good  of  you  to  write  to  me  ;  and  I  am  truly 
glad  to  hear  that  you  are  beginning  to  improve^  Anything  is 
interesting  to  me  which  relates  to  you  or  Alfred,  who  show  so 
much  regard  and  affection  for  me. 

I  should  have  been  at  Bournemouth  too,  as  I  have  been  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if  Sir  H.  Taylor 
had  been  alive.  To  me  and  to  many  he  is  a  great  loss — so 
good  and  kindly  and  free  from  jealousy,  and  also,  though  half 
forgotten  in  this  generation,  one  of  the  finest  literary  men  of 
our  time. 

I  am  staying  with  Tennyson,  who  is  full  of  vigour  and 
energy,  M-riting  and  hoping  to  write  as  long  as  he  lives.  In 
mind  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  decline— memory  good  as 
ever  and  conversation  as  lively  and  charming.  He  only 
wants  what  we  are  all  of  us  rather  in  search  of^repose  and 
freedom  from  visitors.  He  is  much  gentler  and  kinder  than 
formerly.  I  fear  that  he  sometimes  feels  very  sadly  the  death 
of  LioneL 

It  gave  mo  great  pleasure  to  see  you  at  Cambridge.  I  think 
that  you  have  built  yourself  a  model  house  and  have  found 
a  model  way  of  life.  I  very  much  admire  your  plan  of  Uving 
upon  nothing.  The  only  claim  that  interferes  with  it  is 
the  claim  of  society,  which  in  certain  positions  you  can't  get 
rid  of.  But  I  think  that  you  and  Al&ed  make  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  early  Christians  as  is  possible  in  the  nine- 
teenth century, 

'  Tennyson. 
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To  J.  A.  Symonds. 

OXPOKD,  April  14,   1887. 

So  ;rouF  dear  chUd  has  been  taken  who  a  week  ago  was  still 
with  you.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  misa  her  companionship 
sadly,  especially  in  your  work,  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  have  a  child  who  can  take  nn  interest  in  your 
studies.  But  'it  has  pleased  Ood,  and  it  must  please  ue  too.' 
And  we  return  from  the  grave  to  order  in  the  best  manner 
that  we  can  the  remaining  years  of  our  life. 

Vou  have  other  children,  and  there  is  nothing  which  she 
would  have  desired  more  than  that  they  should  become  to  you 
what  she  would  have  been. 

Give  my  love  to  your  wife.  8he  has  had  a  good  deal  more 
than  her  share  of  trouble  and  sorrow  in  life.  Yet  sorrow 
leaves  something  behind  it  which  we  would  not  altogether  be 
without. 

To  Lady  Tenntsok. 

Baxliol  Colleoe, 

May  I.  1887. 

I  must  write  a  line  to  thank  yon  for  your  note.  I  am  so 
glad  to  hear  a  better  account  of  Hallam  ;  though  I  am  a&aid 
that  the  dear  old  fellow  may  have  a  good  deal  of  suffering  for 
some  time  to  come.  He  knows  bow  to  bear  that :  God 
bless  him. 

It  sounds  a  parados,  some  of  the  '  vacant  chaff  well  meant 
for  grain,'  to  say  that  an  illness  is  not  always  an  evil.  But 
I  think  it  is  true  that  it  may  make  us  know  ourselves  better, 
and  may  give  us  a  deeper  experience  of  the  affection  and  help- 
fulness of  others. 

I  don't  think  that  I  ever  thanked  you  for  the  photograph  of 
Lionel,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  likeness  of  him.  I  have  so 
many  recollections  of  him  when  he  used  to  hang  about  me  in 
the  nursery,  and  listen  to  stories  out  of  Homer,  and  used  to 
come  and  learn  Greek  grammar  at  the  house  upon  the  terrace 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago. 

Please  not  to  answer  this  note.     But  if  any  serious  anxiety 
should  arise  about  Hnllam,  which  I  do  not  anticipate,  I  will 
ask  Mrs.  Hallam  to  send  me  a  line, 
y  2 
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To  Haixam  Tkssyson. 

Balliol  College, 

J/ay  as,  1887. 

Since  I  returned  I  bftvo  been  ill^ — not  seriously  but  suiS- 
ciently  to  lay  me  on  tlie  &helf  for  m  week  or  two.  which  is 
rather  unfortunate  at  this  busy  time  of  the  year,  but  unavoid- 
able^ The  illness  which  I  have  is  a  sort  of  giddiness  or 
vertigo— the  cough  is  almost  ^ne  and  is  of  no  consequence. 
I  should  like  to  bear  about  yourself.  Have  you  gone  to  see 
Preecott  Hewitt,  as  you  ought  to  have  done?  The  right  treat- 
ment of  a  wound  when  healing  may  make  the  diflference  of 
a  perfect  recovery,  or  a  slight  limp,  lasting  for  life. 

Will  you  give  my  luve  to  your  father,  your  mother,  and 
your  wife  ?  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  their  kindness  and 
affection.  Last  week  I  had  a  delightful  visit,  and  enjoyed 
myself  greatly.  Just  now  I  am  down  in  the  world,  but  mean 
to  get  brighter  in  a  few  days.  As  I  am  told  to  be  quiet,  and 
it  is  impwesible  to  be  quiet  in  Oxford,  I  am  going  to  London 
to  live  incog,  with  some  quiet  friends  of  mine — the  Lingens, 
13  Wetherby  Gardens,  8.W. 

I  hope  that  your  father  will  soon  find  a  new  subject,  or  that 
you  will  find  one  for  him. 

Excuse  my  writing  to  you  by  the  hand  of  another  peraoo. 
It  is  a  little  troublesome  to  me  to  write  for  myself. 

To  THE  Dean  of  Sausbuky  '. 

OXFOBD.  Jvne  14.  1887. 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  volume'  which  you  have 
kindly  sent  me,  and  which  I  found  waiting  on  my  return  hers 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  essays  have  been  republished. 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there  was  more  in  himself  than 
in  his  writings.  But  the  two  essays  on  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  are  very  good  and  interesting ;  the  others  pleaae 
me  less. 


t 


'  The  Ver;  Rev.  Dr.  Boyle.  wpAy,  bj  J.  C.  Shairp,  Professor  of 

*  Audita   III  FotUy  and  Philo-      Poetry  at  Oxford. 
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I  have  tho  pleaaant«at  recollection  of  his  life  and  character, 
from  the  days  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  Balliol  quadrangle 
swinging  upon  n  chain  and  repeating  poetry  to  a  knot  of  under- 
graduates on  a  summer's  evening,  to  his  lost  return  to  Oxford. 
He  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  wherever  he  was  his 
influence  was  for  good. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  if  you  have  not  heard,  that  our 
dear  friend,  and  his  friend,  is  dangerously  ill '- — he  has  had  an 
operation,  and  the  account  of  his  stat«  to-day  is  unfavourable. 

To  M193  M.  Tennant- 

Westhinbter  Arms  Hotel. 

West  Malverb,  [June,   1887J, 

Let  me  know  what  you  have  been  doing,  especially  if  any 
good  has  been  happening  to  you,  or  if  you  have  been  reading 
anything  of  interest.  Wbat  do  you  suppose  that  I  have  been 
reading? — Sir  Charles  Grandison.  It  is  very  interesting,  and 
so  long  aa  to  be  practically  inexhaustible.  Oh  the  endless  loy&- 
making,  not  of  one  or  two  people,  but  of  at  least  fiflyl  It 
should  be  read  by  all  young  people^  for  its  many  beauties,  for 
its  high  principle,  for  its  knowledge  of  life  and  human  nature. 
Do  get  it  and  read  it,  and  do  not  be  repulsed  by  the  first 
volume  or  frightened  at  the  five  or  six  which  follow. 

I  have  heard  of  the  loss  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends  to-day — 
Theodore  Walrond — one  of  the  best  and  most  honourable 
men. 

To  Profbssoe  CAmD. 

West  Malvekn,  Julg  7,  1887. 

I  do  not  measure  the  regard  of  my  friends  by  the  number 
of  letters  which  P^^s  between  us  in  a  year,  and  I  hope  that 
they  do  not  [measure]  mine  for  them  by  any  such  false  test. 
There  are  many  like  yourself  of  whom  I  should  greatly  like 
to  see  more,  but  distance  divides  ua,  and  life  is  veiy  full  of 
occupation. 

I  have  been  temporarily  ill  during  the  last  six  weeks  with 

'  Theodore  Walrond,  who  died  on  June  16. 
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what  is  called  '  vertigo.'  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  but  hare  not 
entirely  got  rid  of  giddiness.  My  illness,  which  is  troublesome, 
makes  me  anxious  that  my  other  student  friends  should  take 
care  of  themselves,  for  these  brain  disorders  (eveu  though  like 
mine  quite  slight)  give  us  warning  and  take  a  long  time  getting 

I  hope  that  you  are  writing — slowly  and  with  a  view  to 
something  lasting.  Metaphysics  exercise  an  enormous  power 
for  good  (and  also  sometimes  for  bad),  but  they  seem  to  be 
the  most  transient  of  all  parts  of  knowledge,  and  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  second  and  third  generation  of  pupils 
do  not  receive  '  the  truth  '  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the 
first.  We  have  grown  older  and  are  no  longer  on  the  con- 
fines of  this  world  ;  and  the  novelty  of  what  we  have  to  say 
has  worn  off.  I  know  not  how  we  can  provide  so  as  to 
make  friends  of  them,  Uiat  they  may  "  receive  us  into  ever- 
lasting habitations.' 

To  Miss  C.  M.  Symonds  '. 

September  l,   1887. 

'  My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands,'  whither  I  am  going  next 
week  :  or  rather  not  in  the  Highlands  but  at  Davos,  where 
I  left  it  a  few  days  ago,  being  unable  to  forget  the  kindness 
and  affection  which  were  shown  me  by  two  young  ladies 
named  Madge  and  Lotta  and  the  goodness  of  FrUulein  Schmidt. 
I  hope  that  you  made  as  good  a  journey  home  as  I  did — saw 
Amiens  and  Beauvals  and  met  Mr.  Knight,  looking  a  robust 
invalid,  in  Amiens  Cathedral — and  that  you,  my  dear  godchild, 
are  flourishing  in  health  and  in  every  way. 

I  sent  a  box  of  books  to  Davos  a  day  or  two  ago.  Let  me 
explain  its  contents  :  (i)  Plato,  3  vols.  ;  and  a  Greek  lexicon  for 
Mr.  Knight,  if  you  will  let  him  know  of  this  when  he  arrives, 
(a)  A  book  called  the  Kussal  for  your  father :  it  is  a  book  of 
the  sacred  poetry  of  the  South  of  India,  and  I  think  it  is 
of  the  sort  which  he  Ukes  to  read  (I  bought  the  book,  and  had 
another  copy  sent  me  by  the  India  Office,  which  I  make  over  to 
him).  (3)  Some  plays  of  Shakespeare  edited  by  Aldis  Wright, 
'  Now  Mrs.  Walter  Leaf. 
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nith  notes,  for  Mftdge,  who  will,  I  hope,  become  a  lover  and 
reader  of  Shakespeare.  (4)  A  now  edition  of  Boawell,  which 
I  want  you  to  read  yourself  first,  and  afterwards  aloud  to  the 
family.  (5)  Two  books  of  extracts  from  Wordsworth  and  from 
Shelley,  in  which  the  Frfiulein  may  take  an  interest.  Will 
you  give  them  to  her  with  my  kind  regards  ? 

I  have  got  as  far  as  I>urhani  on  my  way  to  Scotland.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  place,  with  a  charming  and  very  ancient 
cathedral  standing  on  a  hill  and  looking  down  on  the  river 
Tees. 

To  Mbs.  Ilbebt. 

AlBUE  CASTtB, 

September  23,  1887. 
I  received  a  charming  little  note  Irom  you  on  the  day  when 

was  good  enough  to  take  me  in  about  a  month  ago,  which 

if  I  had  not  been  as  '  lazy  as  a  toad  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,* 
to  borrow  Lord  Thurlow's  elegant  expression,  I  should  have 
gratefully  answered  at  the  time.  Nothing  could  be  better  or 
more  comfortable.  Your  spirit  seemed  to  preside  over  the 
cookery. 

To  Miss  M.  Tbnuant. 

Dalmeky  Pabk. 

September  29,  1887. 
I  am  glad  that  you  keep  up  your  friendship  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
day.  He  baa  so  much  courage  and  readiness,  and  such  an 
absolute  indifference  to  what  is  said  of  him.  I  suppose  that 
tiis  defect  may  be  some  want  of  sympathy,  which  is  a  great 
loss  in  a  politician.  I  should  have  liked  to  hear  his  paper  on 
Comtism  and  the  Church.  Comtism  seems  to  me  for  the 
most  part  contemptible,  the  invention,  as  M.  Arnold  says,  of 
a  grotesque  French  pedant,  of  a  very  ignoble  character,  but 
inspired  by  certain  flashes  of  genius.  In  speaking  of  the 
Church  I  should  always  distinguish  between  the  actual  Church 
and  the  ideal  Church — the  first,  much  what  human  nature  is ;  , 
the  second,  the  embodiment  of  all  good  and  all  perfection,  the 
will  and  law  of  God,  existing  in  the  mind  only.     Many  persons 
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regkrd  the  second  as  imaginaiy,  to  me  it  seems  the  most  r«al 
of  tM  things.  . .  . 

Uy  host  here '  is  very  kind,  and  is  a  man  whom  I  like,  ^io 
you  know  him?  He  is  devoted  to  Gladstone,  but  I  do  not 
GODdemn  every  man  for  being  that.  He  seems  to  me  to  cars 
quite  as  much  for  literature  as  for  politics,  and  to  be  eeeentiilly 
a  Conseirative. 

To  Mss.  Ilbebt. 

St.  Akdbzws,  [1887]. 

(i)  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  good  spirits.  So  am 
1 ;  but  the  good  spirits  are  for  both  of  us  the  greatest  possible 
folly,  unless  we  take  the  utmost  care  for  ourselves,  tn  the  least 
matters  as  well  as  in  the  greater  ones.  A  mere  delusion  and 
snare.     For  we  are  both  In  a  tmuble-down  condition.  .  .  . 

I  agree  with  yoa  that  the  good  and  silly  people  do  more 
harm  than  the  bad  and  wise  ones.  But  this,  as  Plato  would 
say,  is  only  to  be  told  in  a  m>-8tory,  and  not  repeated  to  young 
people,  lest  the  world  should  become  corrupted. 

I  have  had  a  great  comfort  since  my  breakdown  last  Hay  in 
the  extraordinary  kindness  of  friends,  such  as  the  kind  people 
here.  .  .  . 

(a)  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  resent  my  saying  that  you 
and  1  are  in  rather  a  tumble-down  condition.  Only  please  to 
remember  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour.  .  .  . 
I  think  that  I  really  get  better.  My  tumble-down  must  have 
come,  and  I  am  thankful  it  has  been  no  worse. 


To  J.  A.  Syuonbs. 

Addraa  OXFORD,  [1887], 
I  have  been  intending  for  a  long  time  past  to  write  and 
thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  and  hospitality  to  me  when 
at  Davos,  and  to  ask  about  my  dear  friend  Lotta,  who,  with  her 
sister,  was  so  kind  and  afiecUonate  to  me.  I  have  seen  many 
people  sinco,  but  the  recollection  of  those  two  young  ladies 
always  comes  back  to  me. 

'  Lord  Boaebery. 
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I  was  bonefit«d  by  the  etAy  at  Davos  and  appear  to  be  on 
the  whole  much  Iietter  — and  so  your  prediction  of  me,  iarpos' 
as  you  are,  Kaimp  iSuurcvuv  aurof ',  will,  I  believe,  come  true. 
But  just  lately,  owing  to  a  foolish  over-exertion  last  week, 
I  have  had  a  bad  gastric  attack,  which  has  kept  me  in  bed 
for  three  days.  .  ,  . 

I  hojie  that  you  look  forward  cheerfully  to  reading  and 
writing  during  the  next  few  years.  Shall  I  tell  you  that  your 
philosophy  considerably  impressed  me,  and  I  mean  to  take 
a  leaf  or  two  out  of  your  book  ?  First,  in  what  you  said  to  me 
that  you  cared  far  more  for  rendering  up  the  soul  right  before 
God  than  for  any  accomplishment  of  literary  undertakings. 
1  wish  to  have  this  feeling  ever  present  to  my  mind.  All  that 
one  can  do  is  so  small,  even  if  successful,  and  the  other  ia  so 
far  more  sacred  and  important.  Also  I  entirely  agree  that  one 
should  set  one's  house  in  order  and  not  be  troubled  about 
death— it  may  come  this  year,  next  year,  or  ten  years  hence. 
We  will  do  something  in  the  interval,  but  the  result  must  be 
left  with  Grod.  I  was  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  that  I  had 
a  work  to  do  in  the  correction  of  Plato,  which  was  just  suited 
to  my  enfeebled  state  of  mind  and  health.  Whether  I  sliall 
ever  do  much  more  I  doubt. 

To  Pbofessoe  Lewis  Campbell. 

Oxford,  October  i8,  1887. 
I  am  quite  serious  in  thinking  that  we  should  regard  not 
what  our  friends  but  what  our  enemies  say  of  us.  They  would 
charge  me  with  want  of  reading,  'misty,'  'inaccurate,' '  common- 
place,' &c.,  and  some  other  unsavoury  epithets  of  that  sort 
(You  shall  fill  up  the  portrait  for  yourself.)     kqc  j/^uk  Sokovwiv 

akri6jj  XJyfiv,  oi  fievTOi  Sia  to  riji  riAifflttus  tfiiXov^  fivai ',  and  I  shall 

try  to  profit  by  their  criticisms,  though  I  know  the  absurdity  of 

saying  yr/paaKui  ff  df'i  iroXAa  StfioHTiid^cof  *, 

You  have  a  much  longer  time  before  you  ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  leave  an  eminent  name  among 

'  '  Physician.'  what  is  true,  but  not  because  tbey 

'  'TbouglinotintheprofeHgion.'      care  for  the  truth.' 

'  '  And  iu  my  opinion  tbey  say  '  '  I  am  never  too  old  to  leani.' 
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EDglish  scholare.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  classical  scholuv 
ship  ?  It  has  so  great  a  place  in  oducation,  and  yet  the  mAteriaU 
for  its  extension  or  improToment  seem  to  be  so  much  exhausted. 
Never  can  we  have  such  a  jubilation  over  it  as  at  the  Renaissance. 
Two  or  three  points  occur  to  me:  (i)  Principles  of  criticiani 
apphcable  to  history,  philosophy,  grammar,  texts,  have  to  be 
laid  down.  (2)  The  real  value  of  scholiasts,  lexicographers, 
granimarians  has  to  be  estimated  (very  limited,  of  courae). 
(3)  The  nature  of  that  curious  artificial  system  which  we  call 
grammar,  and  which  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on  language^ 
has  to  be  analyzed.  (4)  The  certaintias  and  proportions  of 
different  subjects  have  to  be  determined.  One  of  the  most 
harmless  things  which  a  scholar  can  do  is  to  translate.  I  believe 
nineteen-twentieths  of  his  labour  is  lost,  and  might  be  saved  if 
he  asked  himself  a  few  preliminary  questions. 

I  will  send  you  some  peculiarities  of  language  which  I  note 
in  reading  through  Plato  as  they  turn  up,  leaving  you  to  arrange 
them  and  to  pick  out  what  is  useful. 

Will  you  send  rae  by  post  the  first  two  books  of  the  not«s  ? 
I  have  just  finished  correcting  the  translation  of  the  BeptMic 
and  am  beginning  it  once  mor&  The  work  of  translation  is 
endless,  and  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  any  amount  of  pains 
is  well  bestowed. 

I  wish  you  a  good  year  at  St  Andrews.  In  one  respect 
your  work  is  more  satisfactory  than  ours  because  it  is  more 
evident  in  its  results.  The  question  of  relation  to  Dundee, 
and  probably  of  Scotch  University  Reform  generally,  is  likely 
to  be  turning  up.  I  think  that  you  should  not  fall  behind 
the  English  Universities  in  the  matter  of  women's  education. 
I  expect  Mrs.  Campbell  will  approve  this  sentiment. 

I  get  on  better  than  I  did,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
which  rather  retards  me,  and  I  do  not  yet  feel  strong  or  sound. 
I  make  excellent  resolutions  and  keep  a  good  many  of  them. 


To  Edwin  Habrison. 

Oxford,  Ociobt^r  18,  1887. 
I  remember  the  pleasant  days  which  we  spent  together  at 
Loch  Tummel  and  Loch  Rannoch,  and  our  Sunday  expedition 
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to  Glealyon  and  Schiehallion.  They  Boem  like  pictures,  they 
are  so  fiir  off  now.  Those  Long  Vacation  parties  are  some  of 
the  pleasanteBt  recollections  of  my  life. 

We  are  getting  older,  and  there  are  many  things  which  will 
never  come  back  to  us,  but  we  must  not  lose  heart  and  hope. 
Suppose  that  you  look  me  up  at  Oxford  some  day  when  you 
want  a  holiday.  I  am  by  way  of  being  an  invalid,  taking  care 
of  myself,  especially  in  the  matters  of  diet  and  exercise,  aa  I  am 
prescribed  by  tlie  doctor,  not  working  much  or  visiting  ;  but 
I  don't  think  that  I  am  really  very  ill,  only  nervous — functional, 
not  organic,  &c 

To    PE0FB98OE   LSWIS    CaUPBELL. 

Qalliol  College, 

Notember  9,  1887. 
I  suppose  that  you  are  now  well  started  and  have  got  to  full 
speed.  For  myself  I  am  certainly  better,  though  not  able  to 
walk  much.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work.  For  I  find  the 
task  of  revising  the  translation  a  very  serious  matter.  And  it 
seems  to  me  a  sort  of  trust  to  convert  Plato  into  English  as 
well  as  I  can,  which  Z  may  perhaps  live  to  complete.  The 
Itepublic  strikes  me  as  the  most  defective  part  of  the  translation 
and  requires  the  moat  care. 

To  Miss  C.  M.  Sywonds. 

Balliol  College, 

November  16,  1887. 

I  should  like  to  know  from  yourself  how  you  are,  and 
I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service.  I  fancy  that  I  see  you  all  in 
the  house  and  '  I  no  longer  there.'  There  is  Katharine  swinging 
ia  the  cloister,  and  you  playing  sweet  and  slow  music,  and 
Madge  finishing  her  Swiss  cottage  ivith  impossible  browns  and 
reds,  and  the  good  Uudemoiselle  who  used  to  give  me  whisky 
and  water,  and  your  &ther  smoking  and  talking  with  the 
natives  of  Davos  in  his  study.  I  suppose  that  you  are  all 
engaged  in  tob  egging— alas  I  I  cannot  spell  the  word — which 
seeniB  to  turn  your  heads. 

I  should  add  a  few  hints  on  education,  but  the  other  day 
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I  beard  a  gentleman  caUed  an  'educational  flirt,'  and  w«a  bo 
alarmed  that  I  have  determined  to  abstain  in  future  from  all 
nunarks  of  that  nature.  Nevertbelees  I  hope  that  you  still 
enjoy  playing  MoEart  on  the  pianoforte,  and  that  in  time  you 
will  learn  to  '  dash  away.'     (See  Boflwell's  Jbftnson.) 

The  service  which  I  wanted  you  to  do  me  ia  this.  Your 
father,  who  knows  everything,  has  studied  Latin  hymns  ;  and  he 
promised  to  send  me  the  tiatnea  and  titles  of  six  or  eight  of 
the  very  beet  of  them.  I  toiled  through  the  selection  which 
Newman  published  and  found  nothing  tolerable,  I  want  yoa 
to  get  the  names,  dates,  authors,  and  titles  of  these  hymns  for 
me,  and  will  you—^hl  will  you  copy  them  out  for  me,  as  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  find  them  in  any  liooks  which  I  have? 
Four  of  the  best  I  have  already,  FenJ  Creaf<>r  Spitilua,  Feni 
Sancle  Spiritits,  Jesu  rlutcis  nmiwriae,  and  Dka  Irae,  and 
therefoi'e  I  should  not  want  them.  I  want  some  more  to  add 
to  Mr.  Farmer's  hyum-book,  which  is  shortly  coming  out.  .  .  . 

I  get  better,  eicept  perhaps  in  walking,  and  am  able  to  work 
a  good  deaL  It  is  a  very  long  work  which  I  have  before  me, 
the  revision  of  Plato— not  very  difficult  and  therefore  suited 
to  my  poor  capacity.  Write  me  a  good  letter,  'the  history  of 
a  day,'  if  you  like,  as  I  am  interested  about  what  concerns  yon. 
When  are  you  coming  to  keep  house  for  me  ? 

Bead  an  Irish  story  called  Hurrish  if  you  can  get  it.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it. 

You  nmy  give  my  love  indiscriminately  to  everybody  in  ilie 
house  except  tho  servants — this  mi^t  be  misunderstood. 

To  Miss  M.  Tesnant. 

Balliol  Collxok, 

yorembtr  16,  1887. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  blue  sky  and  sea  and  bright 
Bunahine.     As  '  there  is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of  one's 
beet  friends  that  is  not  wholly  disagreeable,'  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  we  are  in  a  November  fog  to-day — dark  Oxford, 
still  darker  London,  where  I  was  this  morning.     I  think 
one  gets  older  that  one  ought  to  have  a  better  climate 
winter. 


xford,       ^M 
nk  as      ^H 

J 
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About  Shelley  I  entirely  thirtk  with  you  aod  not  with  Lord 

I  am  entirely  for  old-fashioned  morality,  the  Seventh 

Commandment,  &c.  The  world  has  gained  this  by  the  process 
of  the  ages,  and  is  not  going  to  be  robbed  of  it  by  a  sentimental 
poet.  Shelley  and  Byron's  real  life  could  not  properly  bo  dia- 
cussed  with  a  lady,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  attention  is  drawn 
to  them  by  recent  writers :  we  had  betttr  have  their  poetry 
without  the  lives  which  are  inconveniently  associated  with 
them.  I  do  not  myself  think  Shelley  a  great  poet  (though  this 
would  be  thought  a  ridiculous  paradox— do  not  tell  anybody,  for 
it  would  excite  a  bitter  animosity  against  me).  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  value  of  poetry  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  fanciful 
associations  of  nature,  but  by  the  true  human  interest  which 
it  arouses,  as  in  Shakespeare  or  Burns,  and  that  it  should  be 
conversant  with  the  highest,  not  the  lowest  side  of  man. 
Byron  is  different ;  to  me  a  much  greater  poet  than  Shelley, 
and  remaikable  for  combining  in  his  own  character  some  of  the 
noblest  and  many  of  the  very  worst  features  of  human  nature. 
The  subject  is  not  really  worth  discussing,  I  think. 

To  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Balliol  CoLLEue, 

November  27,  1867. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  your  kind  letter.  I  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  I  might  have  expressed  myself  in 
a  way  which  I  should  not,  or  which  had  given  you  pain. 
You  must  not  suppose  that  I  do  not  sot  a  great  value  on 
your  writing,  which  I  always  read  with  interest,  But  I  have 
an  insane  desire  to  lift  if  possible  myself,  and  at  any  rate  my 
old  pupils,  to  a  peg  higher  in  their  litorary  work,  forgetting 
sometimes  that  the  old  relation  no  longer  subsists  between  us. 

Many  thanks  about  the  hymns— what  singular  compositions 
they  are  !  with  almost  every  literary  fault,  yet  possessing 
a  depth  of  feeling  which  preserves  them.  I  have  just  been 
hearing  Dies  Irae  very  well  sung  in  the  Chapel — 'a  voice 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  Middle  Ages' — we  seem  to  catch 
from  them  echoes  of  deeper  feelings  than  we  are  capable  o£ 

I  will  not  refuse  your  kind   offer  to  send   me  the  little 
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volume  which  contains  the  hymns,  and  then  I  need  not 
trouble  Lotta  to  copy  them.  Our  new  hymn-book,  (for 
Hchoola  and  Colleges,  Mr,  Farmer's)  will  cont&in  about 
two  hundred  hTmns.  and  I  think  may  very  well  include  ten 
or  twelve  Latin  ones — among  them  the  Stabat  Maler. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  reading  your  book  on  the  principles 
of  criticism.  A  very  important  part  of  this  subject  which 
I  have  never  seen  treated  is  literary  evidence — genuiueneaa 
of  hooka  and  texts.  Another  important  question  little  c«d- 
sidered  is  the  connexion  between  a  writer  and  his  works- 
It  is  much  less,  I  think,  than  is  commonly  supposed — Shake- 
speare, if  we  could  have  seen  him,  would  have  appeared  to 
us  aron-vf  Ti<;  (an  oddity).  The  writer  and  the  man  do  not 
generally  correspond.  In  Goethe  and  Sir  W,  Scott  they  are 
probably  better  harmonized  than  in  others. 

To  Miss  C.  M.  Syhosbs. 

Balliol  Coixkor, 

January  3,  188& 
I  writd  to  you  partly  from  an  interested  and  partly  from 
a  disinterested  motive.  The  disinterost«d  motive  is  that 
I  may  know  how  you  all  are.  and  yourself  especially.  I 
hope,  child,  that  you  are  getting  better  and  stronger,  and 
are  perhaps  able  to  skate  and  toboggan,  without  which  life 
at  Davos  is  not  considered  to  be  worth  having.  Tell  me 
also  about  your  father  and  mother,  not  forgetting  Uadge  and 
Katharine. 

Now  comes  the  interested  part  of  my  letter — the  hymn- 
book  is  approaching  completion ;  but  the  Latin  hymn-book 
which  your  father  kindly  promised  me  has  never  arrived, 
probably  because  it  was  out  of  print.  Therefore  I  should 
have  a  few  hymns  copied  out.  Upon  his  recummendatloa 
1  should  choose ; 

I.  Lauda  Sion.  2.  Salve  txiptU, 

3.  Autk  Telltis.  4.  Stabat  Maier. 

5,  Ilic  hrtve  viviltir.  6.  [Omitted.] 

Now  I  was  going  to  aak  you  to  copy  these  out  for  mo, 
and   I   am   sure   you   would    have   told    me    that  you  would 
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have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  for  which  I  thank  you  by 
anticipation.  But  I  se«  upon  looking  back  at  your  father's 
letter  that  he  only  promised  to  send  me  the  book  if  I  wrote 
and  desired  it.  Will  you  ask  him  then  to  order  the  book 
and  the  bill  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  I  will  writ«  to  him  in  a  few 
days? 

Will  you  care  to  hear  that  I  am  a  great  deal  better  than 
when  I  limped  after  you  to  the  Post  Office?  I  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  work  at  Plato,  besides  College  business ;  only 
I  cannot  sleep  well  at  night,  and  am  therefore  very  lazy, 
and  oft«n  go  to  bed  again  after  morning  Chapel. 

I  have  read  some  novels  lately — probably  you  have  read 
them  already  :— Misunderstood,  very  pretty — Cranford,  excellent 
— Sakm  Chapd,  good  but  too  full  of  improbabilities —//urrisft, 
excellent — Erna,  a  very  pretty  Norwegian  stcry — All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men  and  The  Children  of  Gibeon,  both  very  much 
alike  and  equally  unsatisfactory.  There  are  few  ways  in 
which  people  can  be  better  employed  than  in  reading  a  good 
novel  (I  do  not  say  that  they  should  do  nothing  else). 
If  you  ever  feel  out  of  spirits  bury  yourself  in  a  novel. 
A  young  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  has  read  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
three  times  over  and  can  pass  an  examination  in  it.  She 
made  me  read  it ;  it  is  the  longest  of  novels  and  one  of 
the  best.  I  have  also  read  over  again  The  Vicar  of  Wakejield, 
which  I  think  charming.  I  hope  that  you  are  well  up 
in  it,  and  reniember  that  the  next  time  we  meet  I  shall 
e^iamine  you  in  Boswelh 


To  W.  H.  HAiL. 

Oxford,  Ftbrvary  27.  1888. 

I  am  ah^id  that  I  only  pleased  myself  with  a  vision 
of  going  to  Rome  with  you  in  the  Easter  Vacation.  I  have 
at  present  so  many  things  to  do  at  home  that  I  fear  I  must 
give  up  the  pleasant  prospect,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Here  we  are  embedded  in  some  inches  or  rather  feet 
of  snow,  which  has  been  lying  on  the  ground  for  a  fortnight. 
No  such  fall  haa  occurred  here  in  my  recollection.  I  picture 
you  to  be  basking  in  sunshine,  and  looking  upon  the  blue 
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of  th«  HediternmeAn.  I  hope  that  you  wiU  g«t  a  soght  of 
Florence  uid  Some  before  you  return. 

The  time  which  I  passed  at  Sis  Mile  Bottom  has  left 
a  very  pleaaant  recollection.  How  kind  you  were  to  ma  1 
I  got  through  a  fair  portion  of  my  book,  which  has  been 
my  chief  object  in  life. 

People  are  hopeful  about  the  Liberal  Unionist  policy. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  aui.  After  all,  the  great  difficulty 
remaina  that  you  have  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
supported  by  more  than  half  the  Liberal  party  in  England, 
clamouring  for  separation,  and  though  the  Government  can 
keep  in  order  the  Irish,  they  cannot  keep  in  order  the 
Irish  and  the  English. 

The  question  turns  upon  the  growth  or  change  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  nest  year.  On  the  other  band,  I  feel 
that  the  methods  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation  are  detestable, 
and  that  a  Government  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  Qovem- 
ment  which  does  not  protect  its  loyal  subjects  against  boy- 
cotting ;  nor  have  I  the  least  hope  or  faith  in  the  future  of 
a  self-govemed  Ireland,  a  nation  of  paupers,  who  will  drive 
out  of  their  country  the  best  elements  which  it  contains.  i 

To  Miss  M,  Tennant. 

FiAruary  37.  1888. 

How  pathetic  old  love  stories  are  I  You  go  into  a  drawing- 
room  and  see  old  dowagers,  fat,  worldly,  unshapely,  of  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy  years  old,  who  were  once  'charming,*  as  tlie 
phrase  is,  and  have  had  their  little  romance  and  perhaps 
married  somebody  else  for  money,  and  you  cannot  realize 
that  all  this  affair  of  love  which  agitates  the  young  so  greatly 
was  going  forward  with  equal  activity  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

I  remember  a  lady,  now  about  sixty-five  years  [old],  very  short 
and  haX,  but  still  a  nice  creatui*.  She  used  to  have  a  lover  tn< 
a  person  of  high  station  in  the  Church),  and  he  wrote  out  a  list 
of  her  faults ;  they  covered,  she  said,  two  sheets  of  foolscap 
paper — and  though  she  was  young  and  pretty,  this  shabby 
Deau  did  not  marry  her  after  all.     However,  she  got  another 
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Dean,  and  did  pretty  well  after  all.  Did  you  ever  read 
a  favourite  book  of  mine :  Trwi,  Flowers,  and  Thorn  Pieces,  by 
Jean  Paul?— a  picture  of  the  evila  which  must  necessarily 
arise  from  the  marriage  of  a  good  commonplace  woman  with 
a  man  of  genius.  The  common  world  U  as  good  as  a  play  to 
those  who  have  the  eye  to  see  it. 

To  J.  A.  Stmonds. 

OxFOBD,  March  14,  188B, 
A  day  or  two  since  a  book  of  Latin  hymas  reached 
me.  Uany  thanks  for  it.  I  had  already  selected  about  five 
of  those  which  Lotta  kindly  copied  for  me  *.  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  them.  Are  you  really  an  admirer  of  them? 
To  me  they  seem  to  be  the  very  worst  and  most  disagreeable 
poetry  which  I  ever  read,  only  rendered  tolerable  by  the  solemn 
mediaeval  music  to  which  they  are  set,  like  Dies  Irae.  They 
are  so  tasteless  and  also  so  exaggerated  in  sentiment,  and  often 
frivolous  and  trifling.  .  ,  . 

I  think  you  were  a  very  good  prophet  and  diviner  about 
my  illness  and  gave  me  excellent  counsel.  For  the  last  four 
months  I  have  been  getting  better  and  am  now  beginning 
to  sleep  well,  which  is  the  true  panacea— only  I  feel  that 
I  am  at  a  diiferent  stage  of  existence  and  that  life  is  more 
precarious  than  formerly.  I  have  I'e vised  or  retranslated 
the  Republic,  which  will  be  out  after  the  Easter  Vacation, 
and  have  found  it  a  very  soothing  and  pleasing  occupation, 
as  you  told  me  I  should.  In  about  a  year  I  shall  be  able  to 
complete  the  whole. 

Visions  of  going  to  Italy  have  disappeared.  I  am  remain- 
ing here  to  finish  the  Rgmblic  It  is  one  of  my  anxieties  to 
leave  behind  me  my  books  in  the  best  form  into  which  I  cau 
get  them. 

To  Lady  Taylob. 

OXFOBD,  A]»-il  84,  1888. 

I  have  delayed  thanking  you  for  your  kind  present  of 
the   Letters,  because  I  wanted   to   read    them   first.     I   have 

'  See  above,  pp.  333,  334. 
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rati]  the  greater  part  of  them  and  find  them  extremely 
tnt«reetiiig. 

They  remind  me  of  the  pleasant  days  which  I  have  had  with 
you  at  Bournemouth,  and  of  the  many  persons  and  events  about 
which  Sir  Henry  and  I  used  to  apeak,  and  of  the  kindness  and 
welcome  which  I  always  received  from  you.  I  think  that 
I  must  first  of  all  have  come  to  Boumenioutb  in  1870,  the  year 
of  poor  Aubrey's  death,  whose  attAchment  to  me  I  always 
remember.  (He  was  very  gifted  in  many  ways.)  But  we  had 
made  acquaintance  long  before  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  the 
Orange. 

I  went  to  my  dear  friend  M.  Arnold's  funeral  on  Thursday. 
The  world  has  l>een  pleased  to  say  many  complimentary  things 
of  him  since  his  death ;  but  they  have  hardly  done  him 
justice  because  they  did  not  understand  his  serious  side — hard 
work,  independence,  sud  tlie  most  loving  and  careful  fulfilment 
of  all  the  duties  of  life. 


To  Miss  M.  Tbnnant, 


May  13,  i88a 


I 

I 


I  am  delighted  that  you  read  Wordsworth  out  of  the  book 
which  I  guve  you,  lying  in  the  long  grass,  and  shall  not  retort 
Fox's  reply  to  Rogers,  who  said,   '  How  delightful  to  lie  on 
the  grass  un  a  summer's  day  with  a  book  ! '     '  But  why  with 
■  book  ? '    A  charming  story,  is  it  not  ?   I  quite  approve  of  your 
thinking   yourself  a  sort   of  busy,  buzzing,  rather  miserable   | 
creature.     That  is  my  feeling  almost  always.     And  if  I  were    | 
not  so  old,  I  should  think  that  something  good  mjgbt  come  out  i 
of  it,  because  it  is  true. 

I  hope  that  you  are  not   irrevocably  committed  to  anti-  J 
Unionist  views,  for  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  going  to  win. 
And  you  should  always  be  on  the  winning  side. 

I  don't  think  that  I  like  James  Fayn's  stories ;  the  only 
one  that  I  have  ever  read  seemed  to  me  very  inferior.  Have 
you  thoroughly  made  yourself  up  in  Miss  Austen,  The  Vicar  t>f 
Wakefield,  and  Boswell  ?  No  person  is  educated  who  doee  not 
know  them. 
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To  Miss  C.  M.  Symonds. 

OXFOBD.  Octohrr  13,  1B8B. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well,  and  hftd 
such  pleasant  visions  of  Italy.  I  think  that  Italy  and  not  Paris 
should  be  the  place  to  which  good  Amorioons  go  when  they 
die,  especially  to  Florence. 

I  am  rather  a  bird  of  passage  in  the  vacations  ;  but  I  do  not 
forget  those  whom  I  leave  behind.  It  seemed  to  me  a  long 
time  since  I  heard  from  you  when  your  letter  came.  And  yoii 
do  not  tell  me  much  about  what  you  have  nil  been  doing  or 
thinking  or  reading.  I  hope  that  you  are  never  dull.  That 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  of  faults,  especially  if  you 
are  living  in  rather  a  dull  place.  Then  you  should  be  jolly 
under  creditable  (?)  circumstances  out  of  the  abundance  of 
your  own  happy  nature.  But  indeed  if  you  01*0  dull,  try  as 
a  remedy  a  good  reading  of  Dickens,  especially  Pkkiokk,  Martin 
Chuzslcwif,  David  Cnpperfidd,  Bleak  House,  and  the  Talc  of 
T1C0  Cities. 

Don't  allow  me  to  forget  that  I  promised  Katharine  n  book, 
GuRiver's  Travels.  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  it  yet.  That  is 
one  of  the  books  which  you  might  read  with  advantage  to  make 
you  laugh  when  in  a  dull  mood. 

Thank  you  for  asking  about  me.  I  am  a  great  deal  lietter 
than  I  was  this  time  last  year,  but  the  truth  which  I  have  lonp: 
been  trying  to  come  at  for  myself  is  that  at  my  age  one  is  not 
good  for  much.  I  have  done  with  the  Jiejmhlic  of  Plato,  which 
is  being  bound  and  dried — in  about  three  weeks  I  shall  send 
a  copy  to  your  father, 

I  liave  just  been  having  dinner  in  the  middle  of  my  letter. 
I  wished  that  you  had  been  sitting  at  the  table  with  me, 
'  I  think  I  see  you  in  the  house,  and  I  no  longer  there.' 
There  you  all  are.  Father  and  mother  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  table,  talking  about  riding  and  tobogganing,  and 
of  the  expedition  to  Venice  and  Florence,  and  sometimes  the 
notes  of  some  one  practising  on  the  piano  still  resound  in 


I  am  afraid  that  I  get  w 
.   handwriting. 


i  and  worse  in  many  respects, 
'mumble'  my   letters.     But 
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I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  decipher  me,  and  then  I  hear 
you  aay,  '  So  little  in  it."  But  ought  not  letters,  like  talk,  to 
consist  of  nothings  ? 

To  Professor  Caibd. 

Baluol  Collxoe, 

Octoirr  24,  iSSa 

Would  you  kindly  do  me  a  service  ? 

I  am  assisting  Mr.  Farmer  in  collecting  hymns  for  a  hymn- 
book,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have  some  of  the  beet  Scotch 
hynms  and  paraphrases  included  in  it — I  mean  of  the  old 
genuine  Scotch  sort,  not  the  modern  additions.  Would  you 
and  Mrs.  Caird  send  me  a  list  of  about  tnenty  which  you  con- 
sider the  best,  and  perhaps  Dr.  Caird  would  also  &vour  ma 
with  his  judgement? 

The  book  is  in  the  press  and  therefore  I  am  rather  hurried, 
and  would  be  gUd  to  have  your  verdict  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  mias  you  this  year.  I  am  always 
hearing  from  Scotchmen  of  the  success  of  your  work  as 
a  Professor. 

I  have  been  reading  T.  H.  Green's  life ',  which  seems  to  m» 
extremely  well  done.  His  character  lb  to  my  mind  a  more 
precious  poaseesion  than  his  philosophy. 

I  saw  Nichol  this  year.  He  seemed  to  me  quieter  and 
happier,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  recognition  of  his  lAfs 
of  Byron,  which  is  certainly  very  good.  With  kind  regards  to 
Mrs.  Caird. 

I  send  you  an  old  hymn-book  that  you  may  see  what  we 
have  already. 

To  Mes.  T.  Huuphby  Ward. 

Balliol  College, 

NoFtmber  16,  168B. 
I  am  rather  anxious  about  the  step  which  you  propose  to 
take,  of  defending  your  cause  in  the  Nineleenlh  Centut]/.  .  .  . 

'  Id  vol.  iij.  of  his  collected  worka,  edited  by  R,  L.  NetUesbip. 
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Thp  points  of  critical  theology  which  always  striJce  me  as 
UDanswerable,  and  which  if  thoy  caanot  be  answered  will 
slowly  but  certainly  make  their  way.  are  : — 

1.  The  impossibility  of  showing  either  the  date  of  the  Gospels 
or  the  manner  of  their  composition. 

2.  Their  isolation. 

3.  The  ignorance  of  the  Christian  Church  of  everything  but 
what  is  contained  in  them. — They  are  an  unau  then  tics  ted 
fragment  belonging  to  an  ^e  absolutely  unknown,  which  is 
adduced  aa  the  witness  of  the  most  incredible  things.  There 
remains  the  internal  evidence,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Ciiristian  religion  must  rest  on  a  foundation  different 
from  mere  historical  fact. 

To  Edwin  Hahkison  (on  thb  Dbath  of  his  Fathee). 

BaLLIOL  COtLEOK, 

December  i6,  1888. 
These  are  sorrows  which  all  men  have,  but  most  of  us 
are  making  new  ties  as  the  old  ones  drop  away.  Another 
generation  welcomes  them.  This  is  not  your  case  nor  mine. 
But  still  we  must  go  back  to  the  duties  of  life  and  be  resigned 
to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  will  of  God.  And  though  men 
think  differently  about  another  life,  we  are  not  without  hope 
of  something  more  for  them  and  for  ourselves.  And  even  if 
this  hope  appear  to  be  dim  and  failing  to  some  of  us,  we  know 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  at  peace  ;  and  that  what  liappens 
to  all  mankind  is  natural  and  right  ;  and  that  their  strongest 
wish  would  have  been  that  we  should  not  sorrow  for  them 
overmuch. 

To  Mes.  Mahshall. 

LoNOLEAT,  Waruinbter, 

Dectmber  19,  188B. 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  an  offence  in  not  answering  your 
kind  letter,  I  have  tliought  of  you  and  Alfred  many  times 
during  the  last  month,  but,  being  lazy  and  rather  tired,  I  had 
not  the  energy  to  write.  If  the  same  thing  ever  happens  to 
you,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  ;    and  will  understand  that 
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little  ne^leeto  of  this  sort,  though  imgracious,  ilo  not  imply 
toy  diminution  of  regard  or  afTection, 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  Long  Vacation  was  not  a  perfect 
sucoees.  I  remomber  going  to  the  region  in  which  you  were 
settled  about  thirty  years  ago  with  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  then 
a  youth '.  I  did  not  much  care  about  the  place ;  with  the 
exception  of  Whitby  Abbey  everything  was  modern  and  not 
interesting.  I  look  upon  you  as  going  to  the  sea  for  the  benefit 
of  the  book,  as  some  people  go  for  the  sake  of  their  children, 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  chooee  the  right  air  for  the 
book.  And  you  are  probably  already  thinking  of  where  you 
will  go  next  year.  The  Long  Vacation  ia  a  joy  for  ever,  at  least 
it  is  always  coming  back. 

I  sometimes  think  that  you  are  two  of  the  happiest  people 
I  have  ever  known.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  in  common 
a  most  delightful  pursuit  and  a  charming  society  ;  and  you 
have  made  for  yourselves  (for  which  I  especially  commend  and 
envy  you)  a  perfectly  simple  way  of  life,  without  trouble  and 
without  expense :  you  may  look  forward  to  doing  a  great 
de&I  of  the  kind  of  good  which  is  most  needed  in  this  miserable 
world  ;  good  for  the  few(?l,  good  for  the  many.  And,  lastly, 
you  are  beginning  both  of  you  to  hav«  good  health,  of  which 
no  one  knows  the  blessing  who  has  not  felt  the  want  of  it. 

How  is  the  book?  That,  like  the  child,  is  the  darling  of 
the  house- — and  a  much  less  troublesome  creature  than  most 
children.  I  hope  to  see  it  launched  in  the  world  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  year.  1  hope  you  have  received  the  evidence. 
I  used  to  talk  about  it  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  has,  I  think, 
settled  down  pretly  much  upon  the  lines  which  Alfred  indicates 
— viz.  to  let  the  Indian  currency  alone,  unless  there  are 
visible  signs  of  the  further  depression  of  silver?  He  i 
headed  about  this  and  about  other  things,  and  will,  I 
do  well. 

'  VoL  L  p.  35a. 
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(Aet  73-74) 

FAimto  health— Plans  for  Balliol  College— The  Recreation 
Ground— The  Tutor's  house— Long  Vacation  Term— Notes  on  the 
relation  of  the  ciaBses^The  lndia.11  Civil  Serrice^ Improvement  in 
age— Jowett  and  his  frienda— Deaths  of  Professor  Sellar,  Robert 
Browning,  Dean  Elliot,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford— Visits  to  Scotlaod 
—  Conversation  with  Dr.  AUbutt— The  Bala  letter— Serious  illness  of 
October  to  November,  1891. 

TOWETT  did  not  fiOly  recover  from  the  illness  of 
"  J887.  Those  who  watched  him  closely  observed 
a  great  change  after  this  time.  His  memory  failed ; 
and  the  power  of  sustained  work,  which  had  been  ao 
wonderful,  never  returned.  He  who  had  hitherto  lost  so 
little  time  from  ill  health,  had  now  to  live  sn  invalid's 
life,  careful  of  hours  and  of  diet ;  and  this  was  the  more 
irksome  to  him  as  he  was  said  to  be  '  very  ignorant  about 
health  and  unspeakably  naughty.'  When  a  friend  gave 
him  a  list  of  various  kinds  of  food  which  he  might  eat 
with  safety,  he  observed, '  I  never  eat  anything  but  what 
is  very  light,  such  as  fish — salmon.'  '  Did  you  aay  that 
out  of  perversity  ? '  '  No,  it  was  only  ignorance.'  But  his 
courage  and  tenacity  never  failed,  80  long  as  he  felt 
that  original  work  was  beyond  him,  he  was  content  to 
toil  at  the  revision  of  the  Plato  ;  but  he  did  not  altogether 
abandon,  even  now,  the  hope  that  in  five  or  six  years' 
time,  if  so  many  were  granted  him,  he  might  bring  to 
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a  conclusion  some  part  of  the  works  on  whicli  his  heart 
was  still  set. 

His  interest  in  the  College  and  in  all  that  concerned 
education  was  as  keen  as  ever.  He  conid  not  indeed 
aee  as  mach  of  the  undergraduates  socially  as  he  did 
in  his  more  vigorous  days :  to  many  of  them  he  was 
now  little  known.  They  saw  htm  on  formal  occasions, 
at  Chapel  or  '  Collections,"  or  when  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  was  needed,  but  a  closer  intimacy  was  possible 
with  a  very  few  only.  Yet  he  still  continued  to  take 
a  part  in  the  Tutorial  work,  and  in  promoting  plans  for 
the  interest  of  the  College  he  was  as  energetic  as  the 
youngest  Fellow.  It  had  been  his  wish,  as  far  back  as 
1851,  to  see  cricket  grounds  acquired  for  the  use  of  the 
undergraduates  within  easy  reach  of  the  Colleges',  and 
now  by  a  fortunate  chance  it  became  possible  to  cany 
out  such  a  scheme  for  Balliol.  In  the  course  of  some 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  ground  to  form  a  possible 
sit©  for  New  Inn  Hall,  it  was  found  that  a  much  larger 
plot  could  be  acquired  without  any  great  delay,  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  enough  might  not  be  pur- 
chased to  provide  a  cricket  ground  and  tennis  courts 
for  the  College,  Jowett  took  the  matter  up  heart  and 
soul.  As  he  grew  older  he  sympathized  more  and  more 
with  the  amusements  of  the  men.  and  placed  a  higher 
value  upon  them.  'At  one  time,"  he  once  said  to  me, 
'  I  was  against  the  boat,  and  cared  little  about  its  success, 
but  now  I  think  very  differently.'  He  gave  lavishly 
from  his  own  pocket  towards  the  new  purchase ;  and 
set  vigorously  to  work  to  collect  subscriptions  from 
others,  writing,  in  his  systematic  way,  a  fixed  number 
of  letters  every  day  to  old  members  of  the  College, 
and  other  friends.  A  sympathetic  answer  filled  him 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  314, 
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with  delight.  '  Words  like  yours,'  he  writes  to  W.  H. 
Hail,  'make  the  writing  of  begging  letters  a  very  de- 
lightful occupation.  They  are  sweeter  than  honey. 
I  think  that  I  shall  succeed  in  my  project.'  The  want 
of  sympathy  did  not  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  To 
a  friend  who  criticized  his  plan  he  replies,  'You  have 
sent  me  rather  a  severe  lecture  instead  of  a  liberal  sub- 
scription ;  will  you  not,  as  an  old  friend,  add  the  latter  to 
the  former?  '  By  October  i,  1889,  he  had  already  raised 
£3,000,  and  was  in  hopes  to  raise  £a,ooo  more.  The  land 
was  purchased,  and  Jowett  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
cricket  played  on  it  for  two  years  before  his  death '. 

His  munificence  did  not  end  here.  He  placed  a  large 
smn  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  College  in  order  to 
provide  a  Tutor's  house,  aud  that  the  house  might  be 
worthy  of  the  College,  he  insisted  on  securing  the  services 
of  Mr.  Jackson  aa  architect.  This  work  also  he  lived 
to  see  accomplished.  It  was  the  last  and  certainly 
not  the  least  beautiful  of  the  buildings  which,  during 
forty  years,  had  been  added  to  Balliol,  many  of  them 
being  largely  due  to  Jowett's  own  liberality,  and  to  hia 
energy  in  collecting  subscriptions.  He  had  a  great  wish 
to  add  about  twelve  seta  of  rooms  to  the  new  house — 
in  other  words,  to  have  rebuilt  New  Inn  Hall  on  a  new 
site — but  in  this  project  the  College  did  not  support  him. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  Mastership  Jowett  had  done 
what  he  could  to  establish  a  Long  Vacation  Term  at 
Balliol*,  but  the  plan  had  only  moderate  success.  He 
now  revived  the  project  in  a  slightly  dififerent  form. 
Undergraduates  were  encouraged  to  oome  up  for  a  month 

'  In  the  laat  tbree  yeari  addi-  vhich  runs  on  the  south  side  of  it 

tional  ground  has  been  acquired,  is  called  'Jowett  Walk.' 
and  the  whole  field  is  now  dedi-  '  8ee  above,  p.  iia. 

eatedto  Jowett'sroeiuory.  Aroad 
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or  six  weeks,  beginning  about  July  i,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  life  more  social  and  also  more  economical. 
Fellows  and  undergraduates  took  their  meals  together  ' 
at  a  common  table  in  the  Hall.  Jowett  was  care^  to 
be  in  residence  himseli',  and  made  one  of  the  party 
every  day. 

'This  is  the  Long  Vacation,'  he  writes  in  July,  i88(fc  'and 
Oxford  is  almost  as  full  as  in  Term.  First,  a  posst  of  national 
schoolmasters,  about  sixty,  lodged  at  Jesus ;  secondly,  a  great 
body  of  Extensionista,  about  i,aoo,  who  oome  to  educate  th«m- 
acilves  in  three  weeks ;  thirdly,  at  Bolliol  College  we  have  a 
LoDg  Vacation  Term,  of  Fellows  and  undergraduates,  in  which, 
like  the  first  Christians,  we  take  all  our  meals  in  common  and 
iu  the  Hall.  It  is  very  pleasant  and  sociable,  and  a  novelty 
in  Oxford.' 

By  this  means  he  hoped  that  a  beginning  might  be 
made  of  a  more  economical  style  of  living  in  College. 
Nothing  caused  him  more  anxiety  and  vexation  than  the 
expense  which  attends  a  University  career.  So  far  as 
education  went,  he  wished  to  see  the  poorest  on  a  level 
with  the  richest.  As  his  experience  had  become  wider, 
he  felt  that  some  of  his  old  schemes,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  Hall  on  more  economical  principles 
than  the  College,  were  mistakes.  Such  a  plan  failed  to  do 
for  undergraduates  what  was  necessary  for  their  success 
in  life — to  bring  men  of  dilferent  classes  into  contact. 
In  the  old  days,  when  Fellowships  were  held  for  lite, 
every  one  who  sncceeded  in  obtaining  one  was  provided 
for ;  at  the  worst  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
starvation.  But  now  that  Fellowships  were  terminable 
in  seven  years,  unless  attached  to  some  office,  every  one 
sooner  or  later  must  go  out  into  the  world,  and  if  he 
was  to  make  his  way  he  must  have  htted  himself  for 
doing  so.   Jowett  observed  that  men  of  very  great  ability 
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often  failed  in  life,  because  they  were  unable  to  play 
their  part  with  effect.  They  were  shy,  awkward,  self- 
conscioua,  deficient  in  manners — faults  which  were  as 
ruinous  as  vices.  In  his  later  schemes  for  helping  poorer 
men  he  kept  this  point  in  sight,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  educate  men  out  of  such  failings.  In 
a  letter  written  about  this  time  he  says : — 

'A  fen  of  these  golden  natures  are  worth  raising  to  a  place  i 
in  the  aristocracy  (I  wish  that  we  could  dtpress  others).  If 
they  are  really  to  succeed  they  need  absolute  disinterested- 1 
nesa  and  a  love  of  knowledge  fur  its  own  sako.  The  subject 
of  rising  in  life  is  a  curious  one ;  tiie  ladder  of  competition 
reaching  from  the  gutter  to  the  skies  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete account  of  it,  becauao  it  leaves  out  the  most  important 
element — personal  fitness.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was 
more  possibihty  of  it,  by  way  of  the  Church,  and  perhaps  of 
military  distinction.  At  the  Universities  a  good  deal  may 
be  done,  but  not  so  much  as  people  sometimes  think.  The 
clever  man  who  has  no  manners  often  remains  an  eccentric 
boor,  whose  wont  of  tact  unfits  him  for  most  situations  in  life.' 

This  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  classes  occupied  his 
thoughts  a  good  deal.     Among  his  memoranda  I  find  : — 

'The  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Establislied  Church  have 
ceased  to  be  a  link  between  the  different  classes.  The  pay  is 
BO  small  that  people  cannot  afford  to  live  on  it.  They  have 
the  consolation  of  being  gentlemen. 

'  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Agee  did  more  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  classes  than  all  the  professions  in  our  day  put  together.    | 

'  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  preaching  to  the  aristocracy  I 
about  their  liigher  duties  and  their  better  manners,  about  i 
infusing  their  virtues  into  the  masses  by  example  and  precept.  \ 
Like  the  Brahmins,  they  should  recognize  themselves  to  be  i 
the  schoolmasters  of  all  who  are  connected  with  them.  They  ' 
should  adopt  professions  and  leaven  them. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  caste  feeling,  which  is  '  i 
a  principle  of  oi'der  in  the  world,  but  It  may  be  mitigated ; —       || 
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'  I.  It  should  be  given  up  altogether  at  fixed  times,  e.  g. 
festivities. 

'  a.  Differences  of  rank  should  never  be  spoken  of  or  alluded 
to  in  good  society. 

'  3.  The  prejudices  of  rank  should  never  be  allowed  to  fonn 
opinion. 

'4.  Th^«  should  be  an  easy  transition  from  one  rank  to 
another.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  mode  of  reconciling 
them  [the  classes].' 

Once,  when  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  he  sfldd, 
'The  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  really  rise  in  the 
world  is  by  doing  good  in  it.' 

Jowett  had  acquiesced  in  the  scheme  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  Indian  Civil  Servants, 
though  it  was  not  the  scheme  which  he  thought  the  best, 
and  from  1879  onwards  more  than  half  the  selected 
candidates  were  in  residence  at  Balliol  for  the  two  years 
of  their  probation.  The  result  was  not,  however,  satis- 
factory, and  in  1882  Jowett  again  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  system. 
The  number  of  candidates  had  fallen  from  350  to  147, 
and  those  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  selected 
probationers  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  were 
too  young.  He  suggested  that  the  limits  of  age  should 
be  raised  from  17-19  to  18-20,  and  that  the  term  of  pro- 
bation at  the  Universities  should  be  extended  to  three 
years — changes  which  would  bring  the  average  age  of 
election  to  nineteen,  and  the  average  age  for  going  to 
India  to  twenty-two.  It  was  his  opinion  that  a  year  or 
two  at  this  time  of  life  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  formation  of  the  manners  and  character. 

'  There  is  a  great  difference,'  he  said,  '  between  a  young  man 
of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  and  one  of  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three,  in  good  sense,  good  manners,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
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conduct  of  life,  as  well  as  in  acquiremonts  aod  their  power 
of  learning.  The  difference  is  especially  seen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  buBiness,  and  in  the  capacity  for  dealing  with  peraonB.' 

For  some  time  no  further  steps  were  taken,  but  in 
1889  the  subject  was  again  reopened.  The  feeling  was 
general  that  the  age  at  which  candidates  were  selected 
must  be  raised,  and  finally  the  maximum  limit  was 
fixed  at  twenty-three — a  limit  under  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  University  men  to  compete  even  after  taking 
a  degree.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  the  age  at  which  a  probationer  should  proceed  to 
India  should  not  exceed  twenty-four.  As  a  necessary 
result  the  probation  at  the  University  could  not  be 
extended  beyond  a  single  year. 

To  this  arrangement  Jowett  was  strongly  opposed. 
He  wished  to  see  the  age  for  selection  raised,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  maintained  that  the  years  of  probation  at 
the  University  should  be  extended  rather  than  curtailed. 
He  attempted  to  secure  both  advantages,  mutually  ex- 
clusive though  they  were,  if  the  age  for  going  to  India 
was  fixed  at  twenty-four,  by  a  number  of  ingenious 
suggestions.  He  proposed,  for  instance,  that  there  should 
be  a  double  set  of  examinations  for  the  selection,  at  one 
of  which  the  candidates  should  be  younger  than  at  the 
other,  and  the  younger  should  remain  for  a  longer  period 
of  probation  than  the  others.  Together  with  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church  and  the  Viee-Chancellor  he  addressed 
a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  IndiEi, 
pointing  out  that  the  University  had  gone  to  great  ex- 
pense in  providing  tuition  for  the  selected  candidates, 
and  that  teachers  had  sacrificed  other  appointments  iu 
order  to  come  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  letters  to  friends  he 
expressed  his  views  of  the  necessity  of  a  longer  probation 
than  one  year,  if  the  candidates  were  to  have  even  an 
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elementaiy  kaovledge  of  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects,  such  as  land-surveying,  agriculture,  sanitary 
science.  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  Lord  Cross,  while 
acknowledging  the  debt  due  to  the  Universities,  and 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  'part  which  Balliol 
College  had  taken  in  training  and  preparing  the  students 
for  their  Indian  career,'  regarded  the  '  curtailment  of 
the  period  of  probation  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  recent  change  in  the  limits  of  age,' 

In  this  decision  Jowett  not  only  saw  the  extinction 
of  the  staff  of  teachers  which  had  for  many  years  been 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  University  ;  he  regarded 
it  as  a  serious  discouragement  of  Oriental  studies  at 
Oxford— a  step  which  would  probably  render  useless  the 
'  Oriental  School '  which  had  been  recently  established  in 
the  University.  He  attempted  once  more  to  save  the 
years  of  probation  by  suggesting  that  the  age  at  which 
probationers  should  arrive  in  India  should  be  fixed  at 
twenty-four  and  a  half  years  at  the  latest,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  age  at  selection.  By  this  means  those  who 
were  selected  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  would  have 
three  or  two  years  in  which  to  complete  their  preparation. 
But  the  Secretary  was  inexorable,  deeming  it  necessary 
to  maintain  the  decision  that '  selected  candidates  should 
proceed  to  India  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  year 
following  that  in  which  they  were  selected." 

Though  thwarted,  Jowett  still  retained  his  interest 
in  the  matter.  In  a  final  letter,  dated  April  25,  1890, 
he  proposed  a  number  of  optional  subjects  for  the  second 
examination  of  probationers,  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested that  the  Indian  Department  should  contribute 
half  the  sum  re<juired  to  provide  teachers  of  the  subjecte 
required  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  any  University 
or  College  which  would  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
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other  half ;  and,  ftirther,  that  it  should  found  Scholarships 
in  Oriental  languages.  So  far  as  the  payment  of  the 
teachers  waa  concerned,  his  suggestion  was  adopted  and 
carried  into  practice  after  1893,  when  the  new  regulations 
for  age  came  into  force.  But  beyond  thia  the  India 
Office  waa  unwilling  to  go,  and  Jowett's  hope  of  en- 
couraging the  study  of  Oriental  languages  at  Oxford, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  was 
frustrated. 

On  June  10,  1890,  Jowett  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  at  the  Commencement  at  Cambridge.  This 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  given  at  Leyden 
in  1875  were  the  only  public  distinctions  which  he  ever 
accepted.  His  friends  in  Scotland  had  long  before  been 
anxious  that  he  should  receive  a  degree  at  Glasgow,  but 
he  had  declined  it,  saying  that  such  things  were  not  suited 
to  him.  When  presenting  him  to  the  Vice-Cbancellor  at 
Cambridge,  the  Public  Orator  (Dr.  Sandys),  after  speaking 
of  Jowett's  labours  as  a  translator  of  Greek  classics, 
concluded  with  a  reference  to  his  work  at  College ; 
'CoUegio  suo  insigni  quam  fidelis,  discipulis  suis,  qui 
totius  Academiae  totiens  velut  flos  et  robur  exstiterunt, 
quot  annos  quam  totus  deditua'.' 

Most  men,  when  they  grow  old,  are   satisfied  to  be 


'  '  How  faithful  to  his  distin- 
guished College !  how  entirely 
devoted,  and  for  how  long,  to  his 
pupils,  who  have  to  often  come 
forward  as  the  flower  and  atrength 
of  the  Univereity ! '  Jowett  very 
rarely  alluded  to  any  compliment 
which  had  been  paid  him,  but 
once,  when  we  were  speaking  of 
Dr.  Harper,  the  late  Principal  of 
JcBus  College,  be  told  me  with 


evident  pkA«ure  the  following 
atory  :— '  He  and  Harper  were 
walking  together,  and  came  to 
a  small  gate.  Harper  was  first 
and  waa  about  to  paaa  through, 
when  suddenly  he  stopped,  and 
holding  the  gate  open,  said; 
"  No.  you  go  first ;  you  have  done 
more  for  your  College    than  I 
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what  they  are.  They  have  lived  their  livee,  and  wait 
quietly  for  the  final  summons.  Their  habits  are  too 
rigid  to  be  easily  changed,  and  they  have  no  longer 
the  force  to  make  the  attempt.  Or  they  become  indif- 
ferent, first  about  outward  things,  and  then  about  them- 
selves. Or  they  live  in  the  paat  and  think  of  what  they 
have  been,  not  of  what  they  are,  still  less  of  what 
they  may  become.  Or,  if  unsatisfied  with  themselvea, 
they  despair  of  improvement  and  sadly  say,  with  Swift : 
'  I  am  what  I  am."  Jowett,  as  we  know,  thought  very 
difiPerently '.  To  the  last  he  wished  to  make  the  most  of 
life,  improving  not  others  only,  but  himself.  "With  him 
moral  growth  was  a  life-long  process:  the  ideal  was  always  J 
before  him,  leading  l^im  upwards  and  onwards.  Often  I 
weary,  often  in  pain,  conscious  of  failing  powers  in  body  I 
and  mind,  through  doubt  and  failure,  he  toiled  on, 
'  still  hoping,  ever  and  anon, 
To  reach,  one  eye,  the  better  land.' 
'I  wonder  whether  it  is  possible,'  he  asks,  in  writing  to  ] 
a  friend,  'to  grow  a  little  better  as  one  grows  older.  What  ; 
do  you  say?  I  rather  think  so.  Will  you  take  the  matter 
into  consideration  for  you  and  for  myself?  People  seem  to  me 
to  have  lost  the  secret  of  it,  and  to  keep  to  the  old  routine^ 
having  taken  in  about  as  much  religion  or  truth  or  benevolei 
as  they  are  capable  of.  Against  this  I  venture  to  set  the 
homely  doctrine,  that  we  should  be  as  good  as  we  can,  and  ! 
find  out  for  ourselves  ways  of  being  and  doing  good.' 

And  to  Morier  he  writes : — 

'Tell  me,  old  friend^it  is  a  question  that  I  ask  myself — Do  j 
I  feel  more  desire  to  do  good  to  others,  more  love  of  truth,  mora  1 
interest  in  importunt  truths  than  formerly?  Do  1  get  better  1 
as  I  get  older,  or  only  keep  on  the  accustomed  tenor  of  my  ' 
way?     I  think  that  sorrow  should  in  some  way  be  turned 
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To  his  friends  he  became,  if  possible,  dearer  than  ever 
in  these  last  years.  '  Leuit  albescens  animum  capiUus,' 
one  said  of  him,  who  had  known  him  in  his  youth — 
'  Grey  hairs  bring  gentle  moods.'  Age  and  failing  health 
caused  him  to  lean  more  on  others,  and  his  heart  was 
touched  to  its  depths  by  the  kindness  which  he  received. 
The  children  of  old  friends  were  now  grown  up,  and 
looked  on  him  with  reverence  and  love,  which  he  repaid 
with  an  almost  parental  care.  It  waa  his  desire  to  help 
them  in  every  way  ;  be  entered  fully  into  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  sought  to  pilot  them  through  the  troubles  of 
life  by  his  own  experience.  In  November,  1889,  he  was 
at  Castle  Howard,  at  the  wedding  of  Lady  Mary  Howard, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  friends  Lord  and  Lady  Carlisle,  to 
Professor  Murray.  From  the  short  address  which  he  made 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  a  few  words  may  be  quoted, 
for  Jowett's  words  always  went  beyond  the  occasion,  and 
perhaps  he  had  at  one  time  dreamed  for  himself  of  the 
ideal  happiness  which  he  now  described  to  others '. 

'Btarriage,'  he  said,  'is  the  greatest  event  of  life  ;  it  is  also 
A  new  beginning  of  life.  It  is  a  home  for  the  lonely,  a  haven 
of  rest  for  those  who  have  been  too  much  tossed  by  the  stonnH 
of  life.  It  is  the  best  and  most  lasting  thing.  It  is  heaven 
upon  earth  to  hre  together  in  perfect  amity  and  disinterested- 
ness and  unselfishness  to  the  service  of  God  and  man  until 
our  life  is  over.' 

Bat  the  relentless  fate  which  had  taken  &om  him  so 
many  of  his  friends  before  their  time  pursued  him 
still.  In  1887  he  had  lost  Lord  Iddesleigh,  who  had  come 
up  to  Balliol  in  the  same  Term  with  himself,  and  whose 
name  appeared  in  the  same  class  list.  In  the  same  year 
Lord  BaJhousie  died,  and  Theodore  "Walrond  sank  nnder 


'  Cf.  aiipra,  p.  175;  'The  great  w 
ind  I  must  do  without  it.' 


nt  of  life  can  never  be  supplied, 
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an  operation'.  In  1888  M.  Arnold  passed  away,  more 
suddenly  than  his  father.  And  Jowett  had  barely  re- 
turned from  his  annual  visit  to  his  friends  in  Scotland 
in  1690  when  he  heard  of  the  serious  illness  and  death 
of  Professor  Sellar,  whose  younger  brother,  Mr.  A.  Craig 
Sellar,  had  died  early  in  the  year.  For  many  years  the 
Sellars  had  been  among  his  most  cherished  triends ;  their 
children  had  been  his  child-friends ",  whose  growth  he 
had  watched  with  the  most  affectionate  interest.  To 
Professor  Sellar  in  his  illness  he  writes :— r 

'  BaLLIOL  CoLbBOE,   Oelcber  9. 

'  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  your  serious  illnesa  I  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  you  for  all  your  goodness  and  affection  to  me 
during  more  than  forty  years.  And  now  for  the  sake  of  us  all 
let  me  beseech  you  to  make  one  more  effort  for  recovery,  and, 
if  such  a  thing  bo  possible  in  the  hour  of  weakness,  to  oSiar  up 
a  prayer  to  God  that  He  may  spare  you  yet  for  a  few  yeais. 
"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 
And  trust  yourself  to  God,  both  In  life  and  death,  and  though 
striving  to  live  have  no  fearful  or  anxious  thoughts,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.     May  He  blees  you.' 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Robert  Browning  died. 
Jowett  had  made  his  acquaintance  before  he  became 
Master,  and  the  two  men  took  to  each  other  &om  the 
first '.  For  many  years  Browning  was  a  guest  at  BoUiol 
Lodge  during  Commemoration.  His  portrait  hangs  in 
the  Hall  of  the  College,  of  which,  on  Jowett's  proposal, 
he  was  made  an  honorary  Fellow,  Jowett  read  his 
poetry  a  good  deal,  sometimes  with  disapproval,  as  when 
he  spoke  of  '  Porpbyria's  Lover '  as  '  poor  sad  stuff,"  but 

'  Professor  W,  Sellar  once  re-      '  but  he  kept  it  up.'    When   I 
marked,  bo  1  have  lieen  told,  to      repeated   this  to  Jowett,  he  ob- 
M.  Arnold,  'What  a  good  man      serred, '  Walrondvoaa  ver;  good 
Walrond  is.'  'Ah,'  sighed  buck      maa.' 
M,  A^  'we  were  all  so  good  at         *  Cf.  voL  i.  p.  244. 
Kugbj.'     'Yes,'  retorted  Sellar,         *  Vol.  L  p.  400. 
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far  more  frequently  with  mnch  admiration.  He  once 
observed  to  me  that  '  there  wa8  far  more  in  his  writings 
than  had  yet  been  learned  from  them  ;  he  had  not  passed 
like  Tennyson  into  the  mind  of  his  age.'  Of  'Christmas 
Eve '  and  '  Easter  Day '  he  wrote ; — 

'It  is  Browning's  noblest  work,  written  in  his  highest, 
though  a  fluctuating  mood  of  mind.  The  first  poem,  "  ChristmaB 
Day,"  aeemato  rest  on  the  love  of  God,  which  embraces  the 
vulgarost  of  human  beings ;  the  second  expresses  the  beating 
of  the  human  sou]  against  Ood  and  nature,  aspiring  but 
unsatisfied.  He  deepens  many  things,  unveils  and  unfolds 
human  nature,  but  he  deepens  them  into  greater  scepticism 
there  is  no  rest  in  him. 

'  He  is  also  very  extravagant,  perverse,  topsy-turvy,  obscure 
he  has  art,  without  beauty  and  a  grim  humour  hardly  intel- 
ligible. Nowhere  is  he  really  affected  by  the  great  themes  ol 
poeta — love,  or  ambition,  or  enthusiasm.  Isolated  in  the  world, 
ftvptovow  avijp',  neither  epic  nor  dramatic',  but  semi-dramatic.' 

In  the  next  year  (1891)  occurred  the  deaths  of  the 
Dean  of  Bristol  (Dr.  Elliot)  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
By  the  death  of  the  Dean  Jowett  lost  a  friend,  whose 
support  and  ajonpathy  had  been  extended  to  him  at 
a  time  when  he  was  very  greatly  in  need  of  them ;  but 
he  died  at  a  good  old  age  and  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Sadder  far  was  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  Jowett  had  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Wobum 
Abbey.  The  Duke  was  among  his  most  valued  friends, 
and  the  two  sons  had  been  undergraduates  at  Balliol. 
He  felt  the  blow  deeply,  and  besides  writing  letters  of 
sympathy  to   the   bereaved,  he   sent  to   the   Spectator^ 

'  'Myriad-minded     man,"      an  "  The  Spectator,  March  7,  i8gi, 

epithet  given  by  Coleridge  to  Jowett  ne»er  wrote  anything 
-ShakeHpeare.  better  than  this  notice. 

»  Cf.  Tol.  i.  p.  400  ff. 

A  a  2 


a  short  obituary  notice,  gi\~iiig  a  sketch  of  vrhtA  he 
knew  his  friend  had  heen,  of  his  manificence,  his  labo- 
rioQS  care  of  his  property  and  tenants,  his  sense  of  the 
duties  of  wealth,  and  his  courteous  hospitality. 

Of  the  visits  to  Scotland,  which  aiter  the  summer  of 
1890  Jowett  was  never  able  to  repeat ;  of  the  pleasaro, 
not  unmixed  with  apprehension,  which  they  gave  to  his 
hosts,  a  lively  picture  is  drawn  in  these  recollectioDB 
of  the  late  Lady  Grant : — 

'Since  we  came  home  from  ludia  in  1868,  the  Master's  visits 
to  tlie  north  were  almost  anouaL  We  were  generally  in  rough 
seaside  quarters  when  lus  coming  fell  due.  Theu  the  veritable 
prophet's  chamber  in  the  wall  would  be  swept  and  garnished, 
and  stock  taken  of  our  own  mental  equipment.  Books  were 
ordered  that  we  hoped  he  hadn't  yet  read,  and  if  a  witty  neigh- 
bour wbo  told  good  Scotch  storiee  could  be  got  to  dine,  we 
felt  easier.  An  old  Scutch  lady  telling  of  the  expected  visit 
of  a  certain  very  teamed  Cambridge  Professor  to  the  house 
at  which  she  was  staying,  said  to  me:  "We  just  spent  the 
whole  morning  over  the  dictionary,  looking  out  the  longest 
words  we  could  find."  Now  it  was  not  so  much  a  question 
of  long  words  when  a  visit  from  the  Master  was  in  prospect 
■s  of  anif  words  at  all.  "  There  was  no  speech  nor  language, 
and  their  voice  was  not  heard,"  was  what  we  feared  ;  a  spirit 
of  dumb  madness  seemed  to  descend  upon  us  at  such  timesL 
But  the  fears  and  anticipations  often  proved  groundless,  and 
we  would  find  ourselves  "  babbling  o'  green  fields  "  or  of  any 
other  simple  thing  with  the  man  whom  we  delighted  to 
honour.  One  evening,  I  recollect,  we  said  we  should  croea- 
esamine  him  about  his  old  pupils  and  see  if  we  could  catch 
his  memory  at  fuidt.  Name  after  name  was  mentioned,  and 
the  Master  had  something  to  say  about  each.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  young  men  who  had  passed  under  his  rule  not  one  seemed 
to  be  forgotten.  This  is  a  slight  incident,  but  it  gives  evidence 
of  immense  grasp  of  mind.  He  used  to  take  an  interest 
children,  and  at  parting  would  always  say  a  word  about  them. 
One  year  it  waa,  "  Your  children  seem  to  me  clever "  ;   next 
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year,  "Your  children  seem  to  me  to  have  chnracter";  another 
year,  "Your  children  seem  to  me  to  have  humour."  To  one 
email  boy  be  said,  "I  must  give  you  the  advice  an  old  lady 
gave  her  son,  '  Always  speak  the  truth,  but  if  you  have  to  toll 
a  lie,  stick  to  it ;  never  fight,  but  if  you  must,  keep  your  thumb 
outside  wben  you  double  your  fist.'"  He  would  constantly  say 
to  a  daughter  of  the  house,  "Will  you  come  for  a  walk  witli 
mo?"  He  liked  to  walk  over  tbe  thymy  turf  of  the  links, 
and  be  prattled  to— and  it  was  thought  a  great  feat,  if  the 
prattle  held  its  own  against  tbe  humming  of  a  quiet  tune  on 
the  Master's  part.' 

From  Dr.  T.  ClifFord  Allbutt,  now  Kegios  Professor  of 
Physic  at  Cambridge,  I  have  received  the  following  notes 
of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Jowett  on  Saturday, 
December  13,  1890  1 — 

'  The  Master  inquired  vrith  much  interest  into  my  retirement 
from  practice  and  my  experience  of  official  life.  .  .  . 

'  I  told  him  one  of  my  chief  reafions  for  retirement  woe 
that  I  might  thus  obtain  useful  work  of  a  more  regular  and 
leas  anxious  kind — work  which  I  might  carry  on  to  old  age: 
whereas  such  work  aa  any  practice,  with  its  incessant  demands, 
must  have  broken  me  down  sooner  or  later  and  reduced  me 
to  enforced  idleness.  The  Master  said  that,  from  a  selfish 
point  of  view,  a  man  should  never  give  up  work,  and  should 
if  possible  die  in  harness.  His  health  and  happiness  depended 
upon  it.  I  said  I  wanted  more  time  for  thought,  but  perhaps 
a  life  spent  incessantly  in  practical  work  was  more  desirable 
than  contemplation.  He  replied  :  "What  a  fate  to  a  man  to 
retire  for  contemplation  and  then  find  he  had  nothing  to  think 
about ! "  After  a  moment's  pause  he  said,  in  his  quiet,  shy 
way,  "But  perhaps  he  would  never  find  it  out" 

'  He  regretted  that  no  one  had  written  on  old  age:  "Not  even 
Cicero?"    I  replied.     "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  forget  that 
^M  charming — that  lovable  book.     I  mean  that  no  one  has  written 

^1  on  the  management  of  old  age,  no  one  has  given  practical 
^^k  counsels  to  the  aged.  Each  old  man  has  to  work  out  the 
^H        problem  for  himself."    I   could   not   toll  him   of  any   book 
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except  Dr.  Richardson's  Hi^a&ts  of  Old  Age,  and  feared  tfaia 
would  be  too  pathological  for  him.  "No,"  he  replied,  "he 
thought  he  might  find  much  use  in  it,"  I  told  him  I  wished 
Sir  T.  Wataon  had  written  a  physical  autohiogiaphy  of  his 
later  years,  and  said  how  classical  a  writer  Sir  T.  Watson  was. 
I  told  him  the  chief  secret  of  old  age  was  to  keep,  aa  be  did, 
in  touch  with  the  young  of  both  seses  ;  in  this  he  heartily 
agreed,  and  pointed  out  the  advantage  thus  coming  to  thoao 
who  have  academical  duties,  and  thought  in  this  way  teachers 
would  hare  an  advantage  over  those  endowed  for  research 
alone.  He  was  glad  to  hear  my  opinion  that,  although  the 
brain  must  age,  yet  the  period  of  its  decline  is  far  b^ond 
that  of  the  decline  of  the  body ;  so  that  If  a  man  has  no 
disease  of  brain,  and  the  channels  of  nutrition  remain  free^ 
his  mental  powers  and  sympathies  will  not  wane  unle»  he 
becomes  indolent. 

'He  asked  me  how  we  liked  Loudon.  He  thought  our 
friend  Mr.  Bomanes  had  done  well  to  come  to  live  in  Oxford,  as 
the  society  was  far  better  than  in  London.  I  said  we  found 
London  society  spoiled  by  its  dimensions,  by  the  multiplicity 
of  people  and  engagements.  .  .  . 

'"The  failure  of  London  society,"  he  said,  "is  due  to  the 
loss  of  the  ait  of  conversation.  No  one  con  talk  nowsr 
dB>'s,  or  no  one  will."  He  went  on  at  some  length  on  the 
decadence  of  the  art  of  receiving  guests  and  making  them 
happy  and  at  ease.  "It  is  not  so  much  learning  that  is  re- 
quired," he  said,  "as  adequate  intelligence  and  a  bright  unselfish 
temper."  He  went  on  to  say  that  a  hostess  cannot  succeed 
if  she  is  thinking,  as  every  one  now  is,  about  enjoying  them- 
selves and  "having  a  good  time*'  for  themselves.  A  good 
hostess  throws  herself  into  the  mind,  feelings,  and  condition 
of  her  guests,  and  forgets  herself  except  in  so  far  as  to  place 
herself  at  their  service.  I  said  that  many  successful  salons 
had  been  created  by  ambitious  women.  "  Not  by  women 
ambitious  for  themselves,"  he  said,  "but  for  husbands  or 
brothers.  Besides,  a  good  hostess  may  be  selfish  in  great 
matters,  but  never  in  small  ones."  He  felt  evidently  a  good 
deal  that  conversation,  and  so  society,  is  now  spoiled  by  people 
who  receive  thinking  of  their  own  amusement  and  their  ovm 
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ost«Dtation,  and  forgetting  they  ought  to  shine  in  and  through 
tbeir  guests  alone.  In  Oxford  he  thought  society  had  more 
true  sympathy  and  succeeded  better.  .  ,  , 

'  Our  conversation  then  turned  upon  General  Booth's  Darkest 
England,  and  tbence  into  a  niost  interesting  and  prolonged 
discussion  of  religion  and  the  baais  of  it.  It  would  be  im- 
possible even  to  stimmarize  this.  But  as  we  began  tbe  Master 
said  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  Booth  waa  a  great  person, 
and  a  great  organizer,  and  a  man  of  great  religious  inspirations. 

He  said,  "  When  his  bands  and  processions  go  by  here  I " 

He  hesitated,  and  then  added,  '"Well,  Jt  is  pleasing  to  me," 
Whether  great  and  permanent  good  were  dono  he  thought  it 
hard  to  say  and  hard  to  get  an  impartial  observer. 

'I  said  even  if  a  vicious  man  were  touched  and  fell  back  he 
might  retain  some  sense  and  feel  some  strivings  of  a  partly 
awakened  conscience.  The  Master  smiled  sadly  and  said, 
"  If  he  were  to  fall  back  I  could  wish  the  awakening  had  never 
taken  place."  This  he  said  with  great  pity.  He  thought 
that  one  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  weighing  the  good  done 
by  Booth  was  that  he  at  any  rate  makes  people  talk  of  leli- 
^on.  He  spoke  warmly  and  fully  on  the  silence  of  people 
on  religion,  and  regretted  it.  He  was  amused  by  the  words 
of  Sir  Wm.  Gull  to  me  when  T  congratulated  him  on  wearing 
tbe  fur  of  his  coat  inside.  Gull  replied,  "I  wear  my  fur 
where  I  wear  my  religion,"  and  Jowett  said,  laughing,  a  man 
might  speak  too  unguardedly  of  his  religion,  as  an  under- 
graduate, who  liad  offended  his  housekeeper  by  saying  to  her 
as  he  entered  the  Lodge  that  he  "had  found  hia  Saviour." 
And  I  told  him  also  of  the  lady  who  sat  nest  Clifford, 
as  C.  tells  us  in  his  memories  of  Broadlands,  and,  after  a 
few  remarks  of  a  slight  and  mundane  quality,  said,  '■  And 
now  let  ua  talk  of  the  Lord,  how  deUghtful  He  is.''  StiU 
tbe  Master  thought  cant  better  than  the  utter  tabooing  of  the 
whole  subject.  He  agreed  with  me,  however,  that  subjecta 
BO  profound  should  not  be  dealt  with  flippantly,  and  also  that 
in  these  times  of  transition,  when  beliefs  differ  so  widely,  it 
is  hard  to  be  sure  of  common  ground  in  an  interlocutor, 
and  even  bard  to  be  sure  of  a  certain  ground  for  one's  own 
convictions.' 
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In  the  sonmier  of  1891  Jowett's  health  failed  once 
more.  He  suffered  much  from  sleeplessness  and  paii 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.  As  usual  he  thought  lightly 
of  his  symptoms,  and  wotUd  not  be  deterred  by  them 
from  setting  out  early  in  September  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  hall  of  St.  Leonards  School  at 
St,  Andrews,  in  which  Professor  and  Mrs.  Lewi^  Camp- 
bell were  deeply  interested.  But  while  spending  a  day 
or  two  at  Merevale  Abbey  with  Mrs.  Dugdale,  his  illness 
became  so  distressing  that  she  persuaded  liim  to  abandon 
the  journey  and  return  home.  '  I  have  been  unwell 
lately,'  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Campbell  on  September  12, 
'and  obliged  to  give  up  some  visits  to  old  friends  snd 
return  home.  But  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  well  enough 
to  come  to  you  on  September  30.'  A  week  later  (Sep- 
tember ig)  he  went  to  stay  with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gell,  on 
Headington  Hill  ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he 
was  very  ill ;  but  in  his  letters  he  insists  on  making 
light  of  the  matter,  though  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  visit  to  St,  Andrews, 

'I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  Scotland  for  me  this  year,'  he 
writes  to  Lady  Wemyss.  '  I  have  had  a  slight  attack  of  the 
beart~Dot  dangerous,  I  think,  but  it  requires  rest  and  care. 
It  is  a  good  warning  to  me. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  a  man  who  asked  his  phy- 
Bician  whether  he  was  not  dangerously  ill?  "No,  air;  but 
you  are  dangerously  old,"  So  I  too  have  come  to  the  ci«aky 
places  of  life.' 

To  Mrs.  Marshall  he  wrote,  September  30 : — 

'Did  you  ever  read  a  book  called  fretcAom,  in  which  the 
idea  is  that  people  who  are  ill  ought  to  be  beaten,  and  thoae 
who  do  wrong  are  only  to  be  pitied  ? 

■  I  am  one  of  those  who  ought  to  be  beaten,  for  I  have  been 
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ft  good  deal  unwell  since  we  met  at  Cambridge,  and  the  illness 
seems  to  be  a  certain  weakness  of  the  heart  which  causes 
sleeplessnesB.' 

What  he  really  suffered  will  be  seen  from  Mrs.  Gell's 
account  of  the  days  spent  at  her  house : — 

'  When  he  came  to  us  in  the  Long  Vacation  of  1891,  though 
he  had  already  been  seriously  ill,  we  could  not  induce  him 
to  regard  himself  as  an  invalid.  He  met  his  doctor's  prtf- 
acriptions  with  quotations  from  Plato,  and  would  not  admit 
that  any  substantial  advance  in  medical  science  had  been 
made  since  those  days.  So  little  did  he  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  remedies  tiiat  at  first  he  altogether  omitt«d  to  take  them, 
and  when  he  was  persuaded  to  give  them  a  trial,  he  gravely 
proposed  to  take  them  all  before  breakfast,  "for  that  would 
save  time."  He  suffered  greatly  from  oppression  of  breathing. 
and  from  that  sense  of  apprehension  which  heart  trouble 
often  produces ;  one  morning  he  said  to  me,  "  I  went  to 
bed  last  night  with  a  great  terror  upon  me."  This  also 
caused  persistent  sleeplessness,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed  at  two  in  the  morning. 
Even  then  he  frequently  rose  after  an  hour  or  two,  and 
corrected  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  new  edition  of  Plato, 
which  was  then  going  through  the  press, 

'I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  breakfast  upstairs,  and 
rest  after  his  bad  nights,  but  he  said,  "I  would  rather  come 
down,  a  little  cheerful  conversation  is  so  pleasant,"  and  indeed 
in  conversation  he  seemed  to  find  his  greatest  solace  during 
that  trying  time.  He  liked  to  talk  unremittingly  from  five 
o'clock  tea  till  after  midnight.  The  only  interruption  which 
he  willingly  admitted  was  music,  and  as  a  rule  he  would  ask 
for  some  of  his  favourite  melodies  after  dinner.  The  music 
that  he  really  enjoyed  was  that  of  a  very  early  and  simple 
type :  Palestrina,  Pergolesi,  Scarlatti,  were  among  his  favourites, 
and  I  remember  one  Sunday  evening,  after  a  day  of  great 
suffering,  when  I  played  "0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "Play 
that  again ;  it  is  very  comforting, " ' 

In  the  midst  of  hia  illness  and  sufiering,  breathless. 
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sleepleas,  and  enfeebled  ns  he  was,  Jowett  was  still 
giving  hb  sympathy  and  help  to  the  cause  which  he  had 
so  much  at  heart — the  support  of  liberal  thought  in 
theology  and  religion.  The  Theological  College  at  Bata 
had  just  been  reopened  under  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards, 
who  consented  to  become  the  Principal  of  the  institntion 
which  his  father  had  founded,  on  condition  that  the  College 
should  be  open  to  all  without  any  test  of  belief,  and  that 
the  studies  pursued  there  should  be  purely  theologicaL 
Jowett  had  been  invited  to  the  reopening  of  the  College, 
but  of  course  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept  the 
invitation.     He  replied  to  it  in  the  following  letter : — 

Balliol  Colleoe,  Oxford. 
My  DKjUi  Principal,  pfrmorr      ,   09  . 

I  am  extremely  sorry  thnt  I  cannot  take  part  In  your 
College  celebmtiou.  There  are  many  membera  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  would  be  delighted  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  time  is  now  too  short  to 
make  it  possible  to  in^-ite  any  one.  Three  days  ago  I  wrote 
you  a  few  hasty  lines  of  good  wishes  to  the  Bala  Theological 
College.  They  were  not  intended  for  any  eye  but  your  own, 
but  you  are  welcome  to  show  them  or  read  them  to  any  one 
else,  if,  as  you  suggest,  you  think  it  desirable  or  prudent 
to  do  so, 

I  dare  say  that  you  remember  the  often  quoted  saying  of 
Lessing,  that  '  the  Christian  religion  had  been  tried  for 
eighteen  centuries,  and  that  the  religion  of  Christ  remained 
to  be  tried.'  It  seems  rather  boastful  and  extravagant,  but 
it  expresses  the  spirit  in  which  any  new  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  theology  must  be  carried  00.  It  means  that 
Christians  should  no  longer  be  divided  into  Churchmen  and 
Konconformists,  or  even  into  Christians  and  non-Christians, 
but  that  the  b«at  men  eveiywhere  should  know  themselvm 
to  be  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  He  imparts  Himself 
to  them  in  various  degrees.  It  means  that  the  old  foolish 
quarrels  uf  science  with  religion,  or  of  criticism  with  religion, 
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should  for  ever  ceaae,  and  that  we  should  recogiiize  all  truth, 
based  on  fact,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Ood  of  truth.     It  means  ' 
that  goodness   and    knowledge  should   be   inseparably  united 
in    every   Christian   n'ord    or  work,    that    the   school   should   ' 
not  be  divorced  from  the  Church,  or  the  sermon   from  the 
lesson,    or   preaching  from    visiting,    or  secular   duties   from 
religious  ones,  except  so  far  as  convenience  may  require.     It  < 
means  that  we  should  regard  all  persons  as  Christians,  even  ' 
if  they  come  before  us  with  other  names,  if  they  are  doing 
the  works  of  Christ, 

These  are  the  principles  by  which  the  founders  or  restorers 
of  a  theological  College  may  hope  to  be  guided.  They  have 
not  been  often  acted  upon  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  the  best  men  and  the  best  part  of  men  have 
borne  witness  to  them  in  the  silence  of  their  hearts. 

Like  some  of  the  deepest  things  in  the  world,  they  do 
not  bear  to  be  much  talked  about.  They  come  to  men  as 
a  slowly  acquired  conviction  of  their  lives,  which,  at  the  last 
hour,  are  still  present  with  them.  He  who  makes  them 
his  rule  of  life  in  the  management  of  a  great  institution 
will  not  find  that  they  are  easily  exhausted.  I  do  not  forget 
that  the  Bala  Theological  College  was  founded  by  your  father. 
You  seem  to  have  an  hereditary  right  and  duty  to  be  the 
Principal  of  it.  No  man  of  sense  can  imagine  that  theology 
should  be  taught  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  it  would  have 
been  fifty  years  ago,  either  among  the  Nonconformists  or 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  founder  of  the  College, 
though  he  belonged  to  a  different  generation,  may  still  lovingly 
look  down—'  out  of  a  window  in  heaven,"  shall  I  say  ? — on  the 
work  which  has  been  committed  to  the  care  of  his  descendants. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Principal, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

B.  JOWETT. 

On  September  30  Jowett  went  to  Sir  Harry  Vemey's 
at  Claydon,  and  Crom  thence  he  visited  Lord  Eosebery  at 
Mentmore.  But  the  effort  was  too  great  for  him,  and 
on  Sunday,  October  4,  he  was  brought  back  to  Oxford. 
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In  a  few  days  his  life  appeared  to  be  in  danger.  It 
was  then  that  Mrs,  T.  H.  Green,  who  since  her  husband's 
death  had  devoted  herself  to  work  among  the  sick,  went 
to  stay  at  the  Lodge  at  Balliol.  Prom  notes  which  she 
has  given  me,  I  quote  some  details  of  this  time  of  illness. 

'  I  went  to  stay  with  th«  Master  on  October  7.  I  had 
offered  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  could,  and  to  come  at  any 
time.  That  evening  he  sent  for  me  quite  l&te.  and  asked  me 
to  remain.  I  found  him  in  his  study,  sitting  propped  up  in 
a  chair,  looking  very  ill  and  in  much  distress  &om  difficulty 
of  breathing.  He  could  not  talk  much,  but  he  was  very 
restlMs.  Ue  said  that  he  might  die.  he  believed,  at  any 
time,  but  that  he  was  told  he  might  get  better.  When 
I  aaid  how  sorry  I  was  to  see  him  suffer,  he  replied  at 
intervals  that  there  must  be  good  in  it ;  he  had  had  so  little 
pain  in  his  life;  and  illness  and  pain  must  somehow  at^ne 
for  the  sin  in  the  world. 

'  This  stat«  of  greatTlllnass  and  restlessness  lasted  more  than 
three  weeks.  The  want  of  sleep  was  very  trying,  and  still 
more  bo  the  intense  mental  activity  which  continued  so  long 
as  he  thought  hunself  in  danger.  Day  and  night  he  was 
dictating  letters,  seeing  friends,  composing  prayers,  and  arrang- 
ing a  new  Lectionary  for  use  in  Chapel.  What  struck  me 
most  about  him  as  compared  with  other  patients  was  his 
courage,  not  only  in  facing  death,  but  in  doing  all  he  could 
to  bear  the  wearisome  details  of  illness,  and  in  encouraging 
those  about  him  to  be  cheerful,  and  his  aiTectiouate  thought 
of  his  friends.  Of  these  he  spoke  constantly,  saying  how  good 
they  bad  been  to  him.  He  was  often  dictating  letters  to  them, 
and  if  I  remonstrated,  he  reph'ed  with  emotion  that  as  long  as 
he  could  he  wanted  to  think  of  his  friends  and  the  College. 
"  I  owe  everything  to  the  College."  One  morning  he  told  me 
to  get  the  register,  and  read  the  names  from  the  beginning 
of  the  volume.  I  stumbled  over  the  Latin  names  as  well  aa 
I  could,  and  he  bowed  his  head  as  the  name  of  a  friend  came. 

'  When  I  had  been  instructed  by  the  doctors  to  tell  him  that 
he  was  really  Letter,  he  used  to  eay,  "  You  are  very  kind,  you 
mean  to  he  very  kind,  but  you  need  not  try  to  deceive  me." 
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He  could  not  believe  that  it  was  life  which  he  had  to  face,  not 
death — possibly  life  with  impaired  powers.  When  at  last  he 
did  realize  that  he  was  better,  he  at  first  felt  how  strange  it 
was,  after  saying  farewell,  to  come  back  to  life.  After  a  while 
he  began  to  t«ll  of  what  an  old  man  could  do.  "  I  shall  live  in 
one  or  two  rooms,"  he  said,  "and  see  the  men,  and  do  easy 
work."  He  used  to  say,  "I  should  like  to  have  two  or  three 
years  more  to  work  for  the  College,"  adding  softly,  "if  it  is 
God's  wilL" 

'  He  spoke  very  little  directly  on  religious  subjects,  but 
I  always  felt,  and  so  did  others,  that  he  was  constantly  in 
communion  with  Ood  ;  and  words  of  Scripture  came  to  him 
OB  the  natural  expression  of  hiB  thoughts.  Ho  read  little 
himself,  and  when  at  the  worst  he  was  too  deaf  to  be  read  to, 
but  sometimes  he  asked  for  Isaiah,  or  the  Psalms,  or  St.  John. 

'He  was  almost  ascetic  in  his  manner  of  life;  and  once, 
when  he  objected  to  some  outlay  for  his  own  comfort,  he  was 
reminded  how  readily  he  ordered  such  things  for  a  party. 
"  Yes,  for  the  College,"  he  replied. 

'  He  was  not  exactly  patient,  but  he  was  thoughtful  for 
others,  and  the  strongest  argument  I  could  use  to  induce 
him  to  take  food  or  medicines  was  that  it  was  ungracious  to 
the  doctors  not  to  give  them  a  chance  of  trying  to  cure 
him  in  their  own  way.  He  used  to  sit  holding  the  glass 
of  medicine  in  his  hand,  debating  if  he  would  drink  it  or 
not.  He  did  not  much  believe  in  the  medical  art,  and  would 
quote  Plato,  especially  the  passage  from  the  Laws'  about  the 
two  kinds  of  doctors,  those  for  slaves  and  those  for  the  rich.' 

Of  himself  Jowett  wrote,  October  16 ; — 

'  I  am  very  ill,  and  therefore  cannot  help  thinking  and 
writing  about  illness,  which  seems  to  me  to  he  very  different 
from  what  I  thought  it  to  be  before  I  was  ill.  I  am  surprised 
at  the  uncertainty  of  my  own  mind,  and  also  at  the  goodness 
and  devotedness  of  my  old  friends  and  servants.  They  do  all 
that  they  can  for  me,  but  somehow  they  appear  to  treat  me 
ditferently  from  what  they  used  to  do.     I  think  it  beet  both 

'  Plato,  Laws,  ii.  p.  720. 
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for  them  and  for  me  that  we  should  do  much  as  we  are  used 
to  do  imtil  the  end  comes,  and  then  both  they  and  I  will  have 
made  the  most  of.  the  last  few  weeks  of  life.  No  questions 
can  be  asked  about  death  which  have  not  been  answered 
sooner,  and  there  is  in  reality  no  mystery  about  it  except 
the  fact.' 

To  the  Tutors  of  the  College  he  dictated  short  notes, 
to  be  given  to  them  afler  his  death — words  of  farewell 
and  encouragement,  which  were  finally  put  into  their 
hands  afler  his  death  in  1893. 

Finding  himself  unable  to  preach  in  Chapel  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  Term,  which  had  been  his  invariable 
custom  since  he  became  Master,  he  dictated  a  few  words 
to  be  read  to  the  congregation  ^  For  one  of  the  hymns 
he  chose  that  by  Baxter  beginning 

'Now  it  belongs  not  to  my  care, 
Whether  I  die  or  live/ 

To  Adeline  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  visited  him  in 
his  illness,  he  said,  '  My  end  is  drawing  near ;  I  am 
busy  with  trifles,  my  "  work  "  as  I  call  it,  all  sorts  of  little 
things.'  'I  stayed  about  an  hour,'  the  Duchess  writes, 
'  and  went  away  thinking  all  would  draw  to  a  close  soon. 
The  next  time  I  went  he  was  worse.  Waking  from,  sleep 
he  sent  for  me.  '*  I  may  not  see  you  again,''  he  said,  **  but 
go  on  with  your  work  and  never  be  discouraged." ' 

Among  the  prayers  which  he  now  composed  was  one 
which  has  special  reference  to  his  own  illnesa  It  was 
written  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  12  : 

'  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  have  age  without  pain,  and 
death  without  suffering;  that  we  may  love  Thee,  and  be 
resigned  to  Thy  will,  and  may  acknowledge  Thy  laws  to  be 
in  all  things  the  rule  of  our  life.  Let  us  say  in  our  hearts, 
''The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want     Yea,  though 

^  See  College  Sermons,  p.  347. 
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I  walk  through  the  valley  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for 
Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staif  they  comfort  me." 
Make  us  to  think  in  the  hour  of  death  of  the  sufferings 
of  others  rather  than  of  our  own,  and  let  ua  not  forget  that 
there  ore  blessings  reserved  for  us  greater  than  any  pains  and 
euETering.  Give  us  peace,  0  Lord,  in  the  hour  of  our  agony, 
and  let  us  thank  Thee  for  having  made  suffering  possible  to  us.' 

When  he  fell  ill,  his  medical  attendant.  Sir  Henry 
Acland,  was  absent  from  Oxford,  and  for  a  time  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Gray,  who  took  a  very  serious 
view  of  the  case.  But  Sir  Henry,  who  knew  Jowett's 
Tigorous  constitution,  never  despaired  of  recovery. 
'There  may  be  a  long  illness,'  he  said,  '  and  much  care 
will  be  needed,  but  there  is  nothing  to  make  recovery 
impossible.  Yet  another  similar  attack  will  probably 
be  fatal,'  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  was  also 
taken,  and  under  such  high  authority  the  patient  became 
more  amenable,  thus  removing  one  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  his  recovery.  The  manner  in  which  he  met 
hia  suffering  left  a  deep  impression  on  Sir  Henry's  mind. 
After  reading  one  of  the  notices  which  appeared  after 
Jowett's  death,  he  said,  '  This  is  a  picture  not  of  a  man, 
but  of  an  angel,  yet  from  what  I  saw  of  him  in  his  illness 
I  should  say  that  it  is  true.'  Jowett  and  Acland  had 
been  friends  for  many  years  \  but  writing  of  the  illness 
of  1891-1892,  Acland  declared : 

'  I  then  first  felt  that  I  knew  the  man.  We  seldom  spoke, 
and  in  the  many  weeks  never  on  anything  that  could  be  contro- 
versial. I  would  sit  by  him  feeling  that  I  sat  by  the  side  of 
a  lover  of  God  and  a  lover  of  man,  whose  life  was  not 
of  this  world,  teeming  as  it  was  with  its  interests  of  every 
kind,  and  sympathetic  with  all  good,  wherever  good  could  be 
found  or  made,  and  with  a  sense  of  humour  which  sparkled 
through  in  silence. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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'May  I  tell  that  when  we  were  so  sitting,  one  day,  he 
suddenly  said,  in  the  gentle  silver  voice, ''  Shall  I  live  a  week?" 
I  replied,  "  Shall  I  teU  you  exactiy  ?  "^ 

***  Yes,'' he  said. 

' ''  I  know  no  reason  at  present  why  you  should  not  get  well ; 
that  is  my  belief." 

'  No  remark,  but  in  a  few  moments : 

'  ^'  I  should  be  glad  to  have  three  or  four  years,  which  would 
enable  me  to  finish  some  work  which  I  should  like  to  do."' 

Jowett*s  love  of  a  good  story,  his  sense  of  the  comic  side 
of  things,  was  too  strong  to  be  depressed  even  by  weak- 
ness and  suffering.  When  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  was, 
he  replied  by  quoting  the  words  of  Sydney  Smith,  who 
when  at  the  point  of  death — '  which,'  said  Jowett,  *  I  am 
not  * — declared  that  there  was  not  as  much  lefl  of  him 
as  would  make  a  Minor  Canon  I — and  added,  *  Remember 
that  story,  for  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print.'  To  Pro- 
fessor Campbell,  who  urged  him  to  permit  the  publica- 
tion of  some  of  his  sermons,  he  said,  *  Publish  nothing 
that  is  not  quite  good.  Don't  be  moved  by  people  s 
opinion^.  There  is  a  story  of  Bishop  Barrington  and 
Phillpotts,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  at  the 
time  Bishop  Barrington's  secretary.  The  bishop  said, 
"  I  wish  you  to  select  for  publication  twelve  of  my 
sermons  that  you  think  will  do  me  least  discredit."  And 
shortly  ailer,  when  the  sermons  had  been  chosen, 
he  said,  **Do  you  think  that  these  will  do  me  credit?" 
"  I  prefer,  my  lord,"  answered  Phillpotts,  "  to  adhere  to 
your  Lordship's  former  expression."  And  they  were  not 
published.'  And  after  telling  Sir  W.  Markby,  who 
was  one  of  his  executors,  of  something  which  he  wished 
to  be  done  in  the  event  of  his  death,  he  added  with 
a  humorous  look,  *  This  is  hypothetical,  you  know.' 

Another  characteristic  which  showed  itself  strongly 

^  Cf.  CcUege  Sermons,  p.  x  ff. 
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at  this  time  was  liis  irresistible  deaire  to  improve  himself 
and  others,  to  correct  faults  and  deficiencies,  wherever  I 
he   saw   them.      Notwithstanding    his   polemics   agaii 
medicine,  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  himself  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the   human   body,  and   aa  I 
soon  as  he  was  able,  he  sought  to  remove  the  defect  by  ! 
studying  Huxley's  Lessons  in  Physiology. 

The  news  of  Jowett's  illness  was  received  with  keen 
regret,  not  in  Oxford  only,  and  among  hia  friends,  but 
one  may  say  throughout  the  country.  Old  friends  and 
pupils  flocked  to  see  him,  or  at  least  to  inquire  after 
his  state,  and  now  more  than  ever,  more  even  than  in 
the  old  days,  he  became  aware  of  the  affection  and 
veneration  with  which  he  was  regarded.  When  at  last 
there  was  good  reason  to  hope  for  recovery,  a  cloud 
seemed  to  have  passed  from  the  University.  Apart  from 
private  affection,  every  one  felt  that  Jowett  was  Oxford's 
greatest  man ;  the  highest,  strongest,  most  consistent,  and 
most  effective  supporter  of  all  that  was  liberal  in  thought 

I  and  education.  The  poor  had  found  in  him  a  helper, 
the  rich  had  found  in  him  a  friend  who  could  say  sharp 
things  as  well  as  smooth  ;  and  all  knew  that  in  every- 
thing which  he  did  or  said  he  sought  the  interest  of 
others,  and  not  his  own. 
For  a  time  Jowett  made  but  alow  progress  towards 
recovery ;  the  weakness  which  followed  the  extreme  rest- 
lessness and  mental  tension  was  distressing,  and  required 
the  greatest  attention  and  care.  But  by  the  end  of 
November  he  could  write  to  Lady  Airlie  :■— 
'  Let  me  send  you  a  few  lines  with  ray  own  hands.  I  know 
that  if  you  were  present  here  you  would  kindly  ask  rae  how 
I  am.  Better  I  think,  thank  Gud,  but  it  will  be  long  before 
I  get  bnck,  if  ever,  to  my  old  state,  and  not  much  to  bo  done 
till  then  ;  but  I  shall  try.' 
VOL.    II.  B  b 
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On  December  16  he  insisted  on  taking  his  part  as  Head 
of  the  College  in  the  terminal  examinations,  and  as  time 
went  on  he  recovered  to  a  degree  which  was  ast-oniahing 
to  those  who  knew  how  severe  his  illne-ss  had  been.  In 
July,  1 892,  he  preached  once  more  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  the  next  year  he  not  only  preached  in  the  Abbey 
but  was  present  and  spoke  at  the  prize-giving  at  Shrews- 
bury School.  Such  efforts  were  only  rendered  possible 
by  an  extraordinary  tenacity  and  courage,  by  a  resolute 
determination  not  to  succumb  to  illness  or  age  so  long 
as  resistance  was  possible.  And  to  the  very  last  he  was 
foil  of  projects  :  he  would  like  to  have  translated  Homer, 
he  was  eager  to  take  part  In  a  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics.  '  Let  us  set  to  work  and  get  that  done," 
he  said,  with  all  the  vigoar  of  youth.  But  he  did  not 
deceive  himself.  Once,  when  speaking  to  me  of  Glad- 
stone, he  exclaimed. '  Aye,  but  it  is  hard  to  be  beaten  by 
old  age  ' ;  and  the  bitter  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  the  sigh 
which  followed,  showed  only  too  plainly  how  keenly  he 
felt  the  decline  of  his  powers. 
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LETTEKS,    1889-1891. 

To  Miss  C.  M.  Symonds. 

Balliol  Colleob, 

July  30,  1889. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  have  a  letter  from  you.     I  am  afraid 
that  I  shall  hardly  get  to  Davos  this  year,  not  being  able  to 
spare  the  time.     For  I  carry  a  burden  on   my  back  which 
makes  me  very  sluggish  in  all  my  movements — a  book  called 
Plato,  in  five  volumes,  of  which  about  two  are  now  printed 
the  remainder  have  to  be  completed  before  Christmas, 
I  shall  not  forget  you  or  your  father  and  mother,  or  any  of 
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When  you  write  next  tell  me  about  the  gossip  of  Davos,  nnd 
what  your  father  is  doing.  I  can  very  well  understand  the 
delight  of  going  down  into  Italy,  The  Italian  lakes  and 
towns  are  more  like  Paradise  than  anything  eltta  on  earth. 
I  hope  you  are  happy  and  have  no  cares  or  painful  thoughts. 
How  do  music  and  reading  get  on  ?  I  hope  you  have  quickened 
that  rather  deliberate  pace  at  which  you  used  to  perform 
OD  the  pianoforte  and  have  learned  to  dash  away.  People 
sometimes  fancy  that  music  can  only  be  learned  when  you  are 
young;  I  believe  this  is  only  an  excuse  for  idleness.  And 
don't  you  be  idle,  but  also  don't  be  over  industrious.  You 
can  take  my  advice  in  either  way,  whichever  you  like,  and 
80  I  escape  from  the  responsibility  of  giving  any.  Also  to 
make  life  at  Davos  as  pleasant  aa  you  can  to  yourself  and  to 
everybody  else 

Have  you  any  good  reading  on  band  ?  I  think  tlurrish  and 
Froude's  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  very  interesting.  You  should 
go  through  a  good  course  of  novels. 

Now  I  shall  miss  very  much  not  going  to  Davos,  where 
I  used  to  inflict  myself :  I  wish  you  and  Madge  would  come 
and  visit  me  here. 

To   LOBD    LiNQBN. 

Balliol  College, 

Augast.  1689. 
Will  you  kindly  read  the  enclosed  circular?    It  relates  to 
a  matter  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  very  important  to  the  College.     We  have  done  what 
we  can  for  ourselves. 

I  know  that  you  recognize  the  old  tie.  I  shall  only  say 
that  we  shall  be  deeply  obliged  if  you  can  assist  us,  and  not 
at  all  annoyed  if  you  are  unable  to  do  so. 


To    LOBD    LiKQEN. 

Balliol  Coi 

August  12,  1889. 
You  have  sent  me  rather  a  severe  lecture  instead  of  a  liberal 
mibscriptioQ  :  will  you  not,  as  an  old  friend,  add  the  latter  to 
the  former  ? 

fi  b  2 
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I  fancy  that  the  Follows  and  those  on  tlio  spot  can  judge 
better  what  is  needed  fur  the  College  than  friends  who  are 
ut  a  distance. 

Thero  is  a  great  deal  more  competition  in  Oxford  thaa 
formerly.  But  I  think  that  the  success  of  Balliol  in  the 
Schools,  as  hr  as  thia  ia  a  teat,  is  as  great,  or  rather  greater, 
than  over. 

To  Louis  Dysh.  J 

Balliol  Collxoe,  \ 

Oc4ober  6,  1889. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  letter  and  subscription : 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  have  done  more  for  you  when  you 
were  at  Balliol  College.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  did 
a  great  deal  for  us. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  memory  of  Malcolm  Macmillan'. 
soems   to  me,  Judging  from   his   )>ook  and  from  the  essays  I 
which  he  used  to  bring  me,  to  have  been  a  man  of  consideiv  | 
able  genius.     I  used  to  like  him.  ,  .  . 

It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Macmillan  to  give  us  so  generous  a 
subscription  to  the  cricket  and  reci'eation  ground  ;  and  equally 
generous  to  offer,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  to  obtain  for 
the  College  a  portrait  of  myself.  I  certainly  will  not  revise, 
if  he  and  you  wish  it,  to  sit  to  the  painter,  but  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  the  advantage  of  a  person  sitting  for  bis 
portrait  when  he  is  more  than  seventy  yeara  of  age. 


To   THE    CoCNTESa   OF  WeMTSS. 

OxFOBD,  Dteembrr  6.  1889. 
I  wanted  to  write  to  you  at  leisure  as  I  might  have  th« 
pleasure  of  talking  to  you.  and  not  scamp  your  kind  letters 
as  I  sometimes  have  done.  It  is  not  want  of  time  really  but 
want  of  energy  which  makes  letter- writing  a  difficulty.  And 
it  is  such  a  blessing  to  be  thought  about  and  cared  for  by 
another  that  it  is  most  ungrateful  to  neglect  it  Your  friend* 
ship  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  goods  of  my  life. 

'  Who  was  loat  on  Mount  Olympus,  July  11,  1889. 
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I  hope  that  you  will  onjoy  your  palace,  which  is  really 
n  grand  poaaeasion.  Having  a  great  house  is  reaUy  a  gain 
in  the  power  which  it  gives  of  making  a  good  use  of  it,  of 
gathering  fiiends  ahout  you,  and  assembling  the  county — 
ignoring  the  feuda  of  town  and  country — and  perhaps  eolarg- 
ing  a  little  the  conventional  limits  of  society.  You  must 
be  a  queen  in  the  palace  and  justify  its  existence.  It  would 
be  a  poor  thing,  having  this  palace,  to  Bhut  it  all  up,  until 
the  great  rooms  have  an  'ancient  fish-like  smell.'  No  one 
could  play  the  part  of  a  queen  better  than  you,  if  you  would. 
You  may  regard  it  ironically  as  the  last  act  of  the  play,  in 
which  you  do  what  you  can  for  society  as  a  kind  of  duty.  If 
you  think  that  what  I  am  writing  is  inappropriate  or  intru- 
sive, please  to  think  of  it  as  a  joke  or  a  dream.  Yet  it  is  in 
a  measure  serious  ;  how  far  it  can  be  carried  out  depends  upon 
health  and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  There  is  a  mission 
to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  not  lees  but  really  more 
important :  like  some  family  secrets  never  to  be  spoken  of,  but 
to  be  thought  of. 

And  now  for  your  kind  inquiry,  I  will  tell  you  the  exact 
truth  as  you  ask.  I  believe  that  I  am  greatly  better,  but 
weaker,  that  is,  older ;  and  I  carry  about  with  me  the  feeling 
that  life  is  much  more  precarious.  J  want  to  complete  some 
work  that  I  have  begtm  and  1  get  rather  ansious  about  this. 
If  I  can  get  six  years  more  with  my  present  health,  that 
will  do  ;  but  I  must  finish  them  by  bits,  as  I  can  no  longer 
work  long  hours.     That  is  my  only  anxiety. 


To  Professor  Lewis  Campbell, 

Balliol  Collkoe, 

January  15,  1890, 
I  am  almost  too  late  to  wish  you  and  Mrs,  Campbell  many 
happy  returns  of  the  year,  which  I  do  nevertheless  very  heartily. 
You  are  very  good  to  feel  an  interest  about  the  progress 
of  my  long  work  of  revision.  I  am  just  finishing  Book  iii 
of  the  iaips,  and  hope  that  the  whole  will  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  the  Easter  Vacation.  Then  I  shall  take  to  the  Republu: 
again,  and  I  shall  look  forward   to  completing  the  notes  in 
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print  at  Christmu;.     I  fear  that  I  must  have  tatfaer  tired  your 
{Mttience  about  the  book.     But  the  delay  is  unavoidable. 

My  intention  now  is  to  condense  the  notes  as  tnucli  as 
possible.  On  principle  I  believe  that  this  should  be  the  styl© 
of  all  coumientaries.  Not  ten  lines  of  text  and  thirty  of 
explanation,  but  thirty  of  text  and  ten  of  explanation.  Also 
I  shall  not  repeat  anything  which  is  said  in  the  English 
translation. 

I  was  delighted  to  hew  of  the  euccees  which  your  reading 
had  at  Manchester.     I  hope  that  you  are  well  and  in  good  heitrt. 

We  had  the  schoolmasters  at  Oxford  about  a  month  ago, 
discussing  Greek  and  whether  it  should  be  taught  in  schools^ 
which  was  affirmed  by  a  small  majority.  No  one  auggeeted 
that  it  might  be  taught  better. 

I  hope  that  St  Andrews  is  prosjK'ring  in  its  relations  with 
Dundee.  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that  in  Scotland  University 
fees  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pubhc  funds  for  all  who  are 
able  to  pass  a  certain  examination.  The  education  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in 
Scotland,  and  I  should  like  to  give  it  every  chance.  It  is 
A  class  jealousy  which  keeps  it  back.  In  the  next  generation 
[  believe  that  all  education  will  be  free,  and  that  in  two  orr 
three  generations,  in  the  new  democratic  world,  we  will  nofij 
be  distinguished  as  gentlemen  and  tradesmen,  but  as  educated^ 
and  uneducated.  Do  you  remember  the  passage  in  the  Xauid|| 
about  trade  ? 

That  enemy  of  Ood  and  man  the  postman  has  just  appeared, 
and  so  I  must  wish  you  good-bye.  I  hope  that  your  reading 
and  work  prospers,  and  that  you  don't  weary  of  teaching  or 
of  Bt,  Andrews. 

To  Miss  M.  Tennant. 

Balliol  College, 

ythmary  12.  189a. 
. . .  By-the-by  I  have  had  a  talk  with  that  great  man '  the  other 
day.     He  was  very  pleasant  and  kind,  and  talked  about  an 

'  Gladstone,  who  in  the  Lent  Term  of  thia  year  delivered  a  lectnra 
on  Homei  in  the  Debating  Hall  of  the  UaJou  Society. 
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intiaity  of  things.  I  always  consider  myself  k>  be  under  an 
obligation  to  him,  because  when  I  was  ttlaving  away  as  a  College 
Tutor  he  sent  Lord  Sherbrooke,  about  twenty  years  ago,  to 
inquire  what  he  could  do  for  me,  meaning  I  suppose  a  deanery, 
or  somethiag  of  that  nature.  I  said  that  I  wished  to  remain 
in  Oxford,  bo  he  gave  Scott  one  of  the  beat  deaneries,  in  order 
that  I  might  slip  Into  his  place  as  Hasten  His  visit  to  Oxford 
was  a  great  success— delightful,  I  think,  to  himeelf  and  delightful 
to  us,  for  he  was  most  gracious,  and  I  suspect  that  he  let 
liimself  go  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  was  beginning 
to  think  that  his  old  friends  were  often  better  than  his  new 
ones.  His  lecture  was  a  strange  characteristic  performance. 
He  found  a  diificulty  in  two  words  of  Homer  where  there  was 
no  difBculty  whatever  ;  and  proceeded  to  give  them  a  perfectly 
absurd  explanation  from  the  ABs3iTian  sculptures. 

To  THE  Countess  or  We«t38. 

OxpOBD,  Fehruaty  25,  1890. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  and  to  write  to  you, 
and  yet  I  am  provoked  with  myself  for  neglecting  to  answer. 
You  must  forgive  me :  I  am  rather  overworked  in  brains,  and 
then  one  grows  very  much  inclined  to  put  off  letters  of  friend- 
ship. Like  one's  cliarities  they  are  the  first  things  which 
people  sometimes  cut  off. 

I  am  afraid  you  lind  my  old  book  rather  uninteresting  ^  and 
also,  compared  with  R.  Elsmere,  quite  old-fashioned.  I  have 
regretted  that  I  did  not  carry  on  the  subject. 
But  then,  again,  I  have  thought  it  was  better  to  let  these 
modern  views  grow  of  themselves  without  pushing  them  ;  and 
there  were  so  many  weak  religious  persons  whom  I  should 
have  shocked  that  it  was  well  to  be  out  of  it.  It  is  better 
to  teach  what  ia  true  than  what  is  false,  but  I  think,  as 
German  theology  shows,  that  you  may  have  all  criticism  and 
not  do  much  good  in  the  world. 

I  quite  agree  with  you   about  Fitzgerald's  Memoirs.     It  ia 

a  very  pleasing  book,  because  it  contains  a  narrative  of  people 

who  lived  in  a  very  simple,  cultivated  manner,  and  were  life- 

■  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
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long  friends.  For  a  great  many  years  I  have  heard  Tennj-son 
tallc  about  two  perHon?,  Fitzgerald  and  Spedding.  Fitzgerald 
you  know  already  from  the  book.  Bpedding  was  an  equally 
remarkable  man.  who  sixty  years  ago  had  the  greatest  private 
reputation  among  young  men.  Hu  waa  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  a  cousiderable  poet.  After  having  had  several  important 
positions  'thrust  upon  him,' and  giving  them  up,  he  devot«tl 
more  than  forty  years  of  his  life  to  '  washing  a  blackamoor 
white ' ;  tliat  is,  to  clearing  the  character  of  Lord  Bacon.  He 
wrote  until,  as  he  used  to  say,  even  bis  friends  would  read  no 
more.  It  was  simply  the  passion  of  his  life.  He  was  run 
over  by  a  cab  about  five  years  ago  in  London.  When  dying 
he  was  chiefly  anxious  that  the  cabman  should  not  be  blamed, 
because,  be  said,  '  it  arose  out  of  bis  own  deafness.'  I  doubt 
whether  people  are  left  in  the  world  like  those  who  are 
taken  away. 

To  Phop.  F.  Palohave  (on  the  Death  of  his  Wife). 

Marrh  30.  1890. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  see  that  the  greatest  calamity  of 
human  life  has  happened  to  you. 

I  am  also  grieved  to  think  that  I  shall  never  see  her  again, 
who  always  received  me  so  kindly  and  affectionately.  She 
was  an  "honoured  and  beloved'  lady,  for  whom  every  one 
who  knew  her  entertained  the  warmest  feelings  of  regard  and 
respect,  and  the  more  so  because  of  her  simple  and  unpre- 
tending ways. 

She  is  with  God,  where  we  shall  soon  be.  This  is  the  boat 
and  only  comfort. 

To  THE  Rev.  John  La  Touche.  j 

Balliol  Colleqe, 

May  4,  189a 
I  return  you  Canon  Bather's  letter.    It  is  very  interesting 
and    shows,  to   use  his   own  phrase,    'a  great  willingness   to 
accept  light.' 

The  point  on  which  the  High  Church  party  tend  to  give 
way  is  Scripture,  and  especially  the  Old  Testament.  They 
feel  that  as  the  Bible  is  seen  more  and  more  to  be  like  other 
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books,  the  greater  the  need  of  the  Church,  aa  aspect  of  the 
question  which  is  Qot  wholly  unpleasing  to  them. 

I  have  read  a  considerable  iwrtion  of  Imi:  Mwidt,  but  am 
a  good  deal  disappointed  in  it.  It  has  a  more  friendly  and 
Christian  tone  than  High  Church  theology  used  to  have, 
but  it  is  the  same  old  haze  or  maze — no  nearer  approach  of 
religion  either  to  morality  or  to  historical  truth,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  High  Church  party  might  do  something  mucli 
better  for  the  world,  and  that  without  shaking  the  fouadatiou 
of  their  own  faith. 

I  hope  that  you  are  well  and  prosperous. 

To  Mbs.  Ilbebt. 

[Balliol  College],  J'i'2y  9.  1890. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  affection  which  you  have  shown 
me  for  many  years  past,  and  I  am  therefore  deeply  interested 
in  all  that  concerns  you.  May  God  bless  you.  I  want  you  to 
make  more  and  more  of  life,  and  to  find  it  fuller  and  fuller  of 
interests.  You  don't  know  yet  all  that  you  may  be  able  to  do 
for  others.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  well  and  enjoy  some 
remains  of  summer. 

To  LoKD  Linden. 

Address  Balliol  College, 

[Julg  19,  ?  1890.] 

I  was  very  much  touched  by  your  kind  letter  and  gift. 
I  never  thought  of  the  email  matter  about  which  we  differed 
aa  making  any  difference  in  a  friendship  of  more  than  fifty 
years'  standing  :  nothing  will. 

The  old  members  of  the  College  have  been  very  generous  to 
us.  Six  and  a  half  acres  of  land  have  been  bought  and  paid 
for — at  a  cost,  including  a  house,  of  .£14,000,  We  are  still 
collecting  money  for  legal  expenses,  for  making  the  ground, 
and  for  a  pavilion, 

I  rather  hope  that  you  will  not  desert  the  London  Council 
work,  if  you  do  not  feel  it  too  much  for  your  health.  You  can 
do  a  great  public  service  which  it  falls  natui^y  to  your  share 
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to  do ;  and  you  can  do  it  with  greater  ability  and  authority 
than  aiiy  one  else.  It  confirms  your  claim  to  the  peerage. 
On  the  ulLer  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that  you  would  find  any 
other  work,  either  literary  or  parliamentary,  equally  important 
or  ooiigeoial.  The  future  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
an  uncertain  quantity  :  I  do  not  want  to  press  my  opinion 
upon  you,  but  would  just  ask  you  to  consider  these  aspects  of 
the  subject. 

To  Pbofessob  Mabshall, 

BaLLIOL  COLUtGB, 

July  34,  1890. 

I  was  delighted  to  ^t  your  book '  this  morning,  and  to  find 
it  so  full  of  interest  I  congratulate  you  on  having  written 
such  a  book.  It  will  be  of  great  value,  both  to  capitalists  and 
to  the  working  classes.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  what  was 
wanted  to  mediate  between  the  old  political  economy  and  the 
new,  or  rather  betweeen  the  old  state  of  industrial  society  and 
the  new.  Neither  employers  nor  employed  have  any  reasons 
to  regard  you  as  otherwise  than  a  friend.  Kicardo  himself 
would  not  have  objected  to  have  his  own  a  priori  reasonings 
supplemented  and  modified  by  your  facts. 

Also  I  think  the  book  excellent  in  an  educational  point  of 
view.  It  is  very  clear  and  interesting  and  goes  back  to  great 
principles.  It  answers  implicitly  the  question  so  often  asked  : 
'  What  is  the  relation  of  political  economy  to  ethics  ?  * 
I  think  the  style  admirable.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that 
you  have  not  overloaded  the  subject  with  mathematics,  and 
have  rather  diminished  than  increased  its  technicality. 

Every  page  I  open  seems  to  ine  to  contain  something  good, 
e.g.  369-371-  I  often  think  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  life, 
and  how  to  lessen  it.  The  Universities  and  education  do 
something  to  diminish  it,  but  business  much  more,  especially 
if  some  noble  terms  of  philanthropy  could  be  introduced  into  it. 

I  hope  that  having  the  book  out  you  will  have  a  well- 
earned  holiday :  a  landing-place  before  you  go  up  the  next 
flight  of  stairs.     But  I  know  by  experience  that  no  one  ever 

'  Piincipln  0/  Oecottomiet,  vol.  i. 
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takes  advice  about  health.  I  suppose  we  are  all  ao  conceited 
that  we  imagine  the  world  cannot  go  on  without  us,  at  least 
in  our  own  spherca 

Have  you  gone  to  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  o 

The  two  days  which  I  spent  at  Cambr 
recollection  on  my  mind. 

Will  you  give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Marshall  ?  I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  you  both  for  your  goodness  and  affection  to 
me.  I  shall  hope  to  write  to  her,  when  I  have  read  more  of 
the  Look. 

To  J.  A.  SvitoNDs. 

Balliol  Colleoe, 

August  4.  1890. 

...  I  wish  that  we  could  spend  a  few  days  together,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  you  are  not  likely  to  come  to  England  this 
year,  and  I  am  not  able  to  go  to  Davos  at  present.  I  shall  try 
to  come  next  year  if  I  am  alive  and  if  you  will  have  me, 
,  I  go  on  is  the  'harmless  drudge'  fashion  correcting  Plato,  but 
I  am  better  in  health  and  enjoy  my  work,  and  hope  to  make 
the  book  a  good  deal  better.  It  will  be  finished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  I  count  myself  happy  in  having  had 
BO  large  a  portion  of  life  spent  upon  a  great  writer. 

I  think  that  you  are  happy  too  in  having  unlocked  so  much 
of  Italian  literature,  certainly  the  greatest  literature  in  the 
world  after  Greek,  Latin,  English.  We  seem  to  be  losing 
literary  originality  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe :  is  not 
the  natural  remedy  for  this  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
remain  of  the  past  ?  We  shall  not  be  really  much  the  poorer 
if  we  steep  ourselves  in  the  literature  of  other  countries.  To 
have  interpreted  one  such  literatura  and  made  it  accessible  to 
English-speaking  people  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  result  of 
a  life. 

1  wish  you  would  expand  your  account  of  Sarpi  and  Bruno 
into  larger  lives  of  them.  They  are  from  some  points  of  view 
the  two  most  remarkable  figures  of  their  time,  and  no  adequate 
account  of  them  has  ever  been  written.  You  have  got  I  know 
not  how  many  years  before  you  :  I  have  only  a  very  few  and 
must  make  haste,  if  I  am  to  complete  anything  more. 
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To  Mbs.  1MtBgii*it 

St.  Astokews,  $^*wlm-  lEL  iBgn. 
I  thint  that  yod  and  your  baBbonil  hare  a  right  to  be  ver^ 
bsppy  this  Tacatioii-  1  peivefTe  that  the  book  has  bem  reiy 
mud)  appreciated,  and  that  the  pteaideney  of  the  EeonoinK 
SeetioD  haa  gtme  off  extremely  weU.  Does  not  Hr.  P\ii>A  call 
you  the  gretit  economists  (I  always  speftk  of  you  in  Ibe  dual 
or  plural  number),  and  dtstinguiah  the  socialism  of  which  hv 
approvte  front  that  which  he  disappiOTes,  the  former  being 
that  of  our  great  economist  Harshall  ?  In  which  I  agree,  bat 
1  do  not  like  the  name  because  it  is  misleading. 

And  now  could  you  not,  under  the  pretence  of  studying 
the  m&aytr  syatem,  or  something  of  the  sort,  or  Egyptiui  or 
Indian  agriculture,  take  a  six  months*  holiday?  It  would  be 
very  wise,  and  you  would  come  back  with  renewed  strength 
and  full  of  new  iUeus. 

I  read  a  day  or  two  ago  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the 
life  of  Arthur  Young,  prefixed  to  the  reprint  of  his  TnnD^  in 
France '.  I  was  delighted  with  it  (I  dare  say  that  you  know  it>, 
and  sliall  unroll  him  among  heroes  and  great  men.  Is  there 
anybody  like  him  living  now  ?  I  think  that  you  and  Al&ed 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  for  the  pursuit  of  your  lives 
a  great  living  science  which  is  also  growing  and  contains  many 
obscure  points,  and  which  has,  perhaps,  a  nearer  bearing  tm 
the  welfare  of  mankind  than  any  other.  Do  we  really  know 
the  laws  of  currency  or  even  of  supply  and  demand  ?  And  is 
there  not  still  a  great  deal  to  be  cast  out,  like  the  distinction 
of  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  endless  attempts  to  make 
dilfereucee  of  degree  into  differences  of  kind,  and  useless  and 
pedantic  efforts  to  use  words  always  in  the  same  sense? 
glad  te  see  tliat  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  H^elianism 
in  the  book,  which  I  am  sure  helps  to  emancipate  us  from 
many  verbal  arguments  and  distinctions.  I  hope  that  you  and 
Alfrvd  will  run  over  and  see  me  some  lime  during  the  Term. 

I  huve  had  a  very  uneventful  vacation,  having  stayed  at 
Oxford  until  about  three  weeks,  and,  having  drudged  away  long 

'  Yoong'a   Tmrtlt 
Bobn'a  Library. 
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enough  at  Plato,  liave  been  paying  vifiita  at  Scotch  friends' 
Ikouses,  aoiong  others  at  Lord  Kosebery'a.  I  like  him  and 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  He  told  me  there  was 
nothing  he  liked  so  well  as  studying  hard,  and  he  has 
certainly  a  great  deal  both  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  He 
is  not  at  all  unmanageable  in  the  direction  of  property.  Some 
day  I  shall  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  makiiig  hi"' 
acquainted  with  you. 

To  Miss  Elliot. 

The  Polchab, 

September  27,  1890. 

I  am  touched  to  hear  that  your  father  wishes  to  be  re- 
niembered  by  me.  He  certainly  will  not  fall  out  of  my 
recollection  while  I  live. 

I  hope  that  he  has  good  sleep,  freedom  from  pain,  and 
peace  of  mind.  I  think  that  age  should  be  a  time  of  peace, 
full  of  recoilectiona  of  the  past,  retaining  their  interest  without 
their  sorrows  and  anxieties.  I  wish  that  aged  persons  would 
write  down  or  dictate  some  recollections  of  persons  whom 
they  knew,  not  for  publication,  but  for  family  reading  ;  or 
that  information  of  this  sort  could  be  elicited  from  them  by 
sympathetic  questions  and  written  down  by  another.  It  should 
be  an  amuaemont  and  not  a  task.  The  Dean  must  have  known 
many  persons  of  whom  he  would  have  something  to  tell,  such 
as  Lord  Bi-ougham  and  his  own  father, 

I  have  road  two  new  novels  lately,  or  rather  one  old  and 
one  new  one — Adam  Blair  \  very  good,  and  Miss  Brooks,  an 
American  novel  by  Miss  White,  an  uncomfortable  marriage 
story,  but  full  of  character  and  life.  Shall  I  recommend  them 
both  to  you  pour  passer  Ic  temps  ? 

I  have  been  staying  up  here  with  Dr.  Martiueau  in  hia 
Highland  cottage.  I  like  his  simplicity  and  the  simple  ways 
of  his  family.  At  eighty-six  lie  is  very  lightly  touched  by  age 
and  wi-ites  and  reads  as  if  he  was  thirty  years  younger.  He 
has  written  five  large  volumes  during  the  last  six  years,  good, 

'  Some  Passage*  in  Ike  Life  of  Adam  Blair,  by  J.  Gibson  Lock- 
hart,  1822. 
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I  think,  imd  valuable,  but  not  quite  suited  to  your  father  or 
tome. 

Will  you  give  my  kindest  regards  to  the  Dean,  and  nwy 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  coming  when  I  must  come  to  one  of 
our  College  meetings? 

To  L.VDY  Stanley  of  Aldeblkt. 

The  Polchas, 

September  arj,  1B90. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  and 
to  hear  that  your  expeditiou  was  so  succ«6sfiil. 

I  won't  repeat  to  you  all  that  I  feel,  and  shall  always  feel, 
about  you  and  your  family,  for  I  think  that  you  know  it.  You 
told  me  that  we  had  been  acquainted  forty  years  the  other  day. 
This  is  not  quite  correct,  but  I  remember  that  you  said  to 
me,  when  I  first  came  to  Alderley  (those  were  groat  occasions 
to  nio\  that  you  were  fifty  years  of  age.  I  do  not  like  taking 
liberties  with  ladies'  ages,  and  tlierefore  you  shall  do  the  sum 
for  yourself.  I  find  that  I  live  a  good  deal  more  in  the  past 
than  formerly,  and  think  of  the  persons  whom  I  knew,  like 
Arthur  Stanley  and  Pearson  and  William  Spottiswoode,  and 
my  own  brothere  and  sisters. 

I  will  ask  you  not  to  think  it  an  affectation  if  I  say  that  the 
later  years  of  life  appear  to  me  from  a.  certain  point  of  view 
to  be  the  best.  They  are  less  disturbed  by  care  and  the  world  : 
we  begin  to  understand  that  things  never  did  really  matter 
so  much  as  we  supposed,  and  we  are  able  to  see  them  more  in 
the  true  proportion,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  them. 
We  are  more  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  neither  afraid  to 
depart  nor  over-anxious  to  stay.  There  are  some  things  which, 
perhaps,  we  can  set  right  because  we  are  no  longer  actors  in 
them.  We  cannot  see  into  another  life,  but  we  believe  with 
an  inextinguishable  hope  that  there  is  something  still  reserved 
for  us.  We  are  able  also  to  regard  not  in  a  temper  of  alarm 
the  changes  of  opinion  which  we  see  going  on  around  us,  and 
which  have  been  greater  in  our  time  than  in  any  other,  and 
to  know  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  natural  growth  or  change^ 
which  it  would  be  childish  to  complain  of. 
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glad  that  you  still  like  going  about  tbe  world,  and 
seeing  beautiful  and  interesting  thiags.  I  hope  you  had  a  fine 
day  for  seeing  the  Linnhe  Loch ',  which  to  my  remembrance 
is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  which  I  ever  saw.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Scotland  (especially  the  west  coast)  is  not  the  finest 
country  in  the  world,  and  her  people,  notwithstanding  their 
awkwardness,  the  greatest  race.  An  anoient  philosopher  says 
that  '  the  wisest  men  are  bom  in  the  driest  climate.'  This 
cannot,  however,  be  said  of  the  Scotch. 

I  quite  agree  in  your  criticisms  on  Mr.  Myers'  book '.  .  .  . 
Shall  I  recommend  you  a  novel  which  Dr.  Martineau  recom- 
mended to  me  (American),  Misa  Brooks,  by  Mrs.  or  Miss  White  ? 
It  is  quite  good  enough  to  read,  and  indeed  cannot  be  well 
laid  down  (for  I  got  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night  with  it 
last  evening),  full  of  clever  sketches  and  characters,  but  rather, 
I  think,  putting  the  old  tale  of  love  into  too  many  postures 
and  attitudes,  which  I  fear  will  be  its  fate,  if  no  worse,  now 
that  the  world  is  getting  so  very  old  and  is  so  eager  for 
novelty.  The  Americans  seem  to  have  found  a  way  of 
spinning  out  the  commonplaces  of  life  into  lengthy  pro- 
ductions. But  the  real  joy  with  which  we  used  to  read 
Scott,  and  later  Dickens,  seems  to  have  departed — the  new 
novel  has  its  small  criticiam  in  the  Saturday  Seview  or  the 
Pail  Mall,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.   .  .  ■ 

I  should  like  you  to  remember  especially,  if  at  any  time 
you  feel  the  natural  discouragement  of  weakness,  which  is  apt 
to  pass  from  the  body  to  the  mind,  how  many  persons  have 
a  deep  affection  and  admiration  for  you :  among  whom  I 
venture  to  claim  a  place. 

To  PaoPESsoR  Lewis  Campbell. 

The  Folchar, 

September  28,  1890. 
Thank    you    for    looking    over    Dyer's    Euripides.    ...    Is 
the  work  really  worth  the  labour?    I  have  gone  on  reading 

•  Between  Olian  and  PortwiUiam, 
=  Life  of  Lord  Allhorp. 
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Euripides,  but  grow  more  and  more  weary  of  him.  Tha  ' 
false  ring  of  sopliistty  is  everywhere :  and  it  has  many  of 
the  faults  of  a  bad  French  novel.  It  would 
beyond  measure  in  a  translation.  You  may  write  about  biin 
with  interest  and  advantage^  and  translate  a  few  passages, 
but  not  the  whole. 

Our  friend  here  and  his  daughters  are  very  well  and 
happy,  going  on  in  the  old  simple  way.  He  desiree  his  kint] 
regards  to  you.  He  told  me  of  some  occasion  on  which  you  ! 
sat  with  him  in  his  study  and  talked  together  for  a  whole  ■ 
morning  about  the  meaning  of  passages  in  Plato,  He  seems 
to  hope  that  more  and  more  will  be  known  about  the  life 
of  Christ  and  the  earliest  history  of  the  Church.  In  that 
hope  I  cannot  share  because  of  the  original  dearth  of  mate- 
rials ;  nor  if  materials  could  be  supplied  ever  so  abundantly 
does  it  seem  to  me  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  He  is 
engaged  at  present  in  putting  together  his  old  reviews  and 
other  writings. 

I  am  delight«d  to  hear  of  your  translation 
being  completed.  It  must  have  been  a  work  of  enormous 
labour.  Though  I  think  that  'the  painter  can  never  take 
too  much  pains,'  I  allow  that  ten  years  is  about  as  largs 
a  iKirtion  of  humstt  life  as  can  be  allotted  to  any  stogie 
undertaking.  I  almll  not  offer  to  criticize  it,  but  I  heaitOy 
wish  it  success. 

I  alwBj's  look  back  on  my  visits  to  St.  Andrews  with 
pleasure,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  kindness  which 
I  receive  there,  but  because  you  seem  to  me  to  have  a  happy 
and  assured  position  there  in  which  you  are  constantly  gun- 
ing  influence  and  doing  good.  You  and  I  have  had  some 
disagreeables  in  life,  but  the  memory  of  them  is  effaced,  and 
we'have  only  to  think  of  how  we  can  make  the  most  of  the 
years  which  remain.  I  believe  that  they  are  the  best  yc&ra 
of  life,  in  which  we  are  freest  of  care  and  have  the  greatest 
treasure  of  experience.  About  myself  I  have  also  the  feeling 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  make  up  for ;  and  yet  I  wonder 
how  I  have  ever  been  piloted  safely  so  far  upon  the  way. 

I  always  wonder  at  your  power,  [with]  some  other  Scotch 
Professors,  of  throwing  yourself  into  the  life  of  the  students 
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and  their  rough  ways.  The  club  and  the  ladies"  school  I  look 
upon  as  two  of  the  groatest  institutions  of  St.  Andrews,  And 
these  are  due  mainly  to  you  and  Urs.  Campbell. 

To  Mhs.  Ilbest. 

[Balliol  College.] 

Cklober  9,  189a 

I  have  been  making  a  round  of  friends,  from  Lord  Coleridge 
in  Devonshire  to  Dr.  Martineau  in  Inverness- shire  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  with  many  intermediate  halta. 
I  have  had  too  much  kindness- — at  least  much  more  than  I 
deserve.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  made  a  new  acquaintance 
or  friend  whom  I  greatly  value — Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

Have  you  been  reading  any  new  books  ?  I  recommend 
A  Window  in  Thrums  (i.  e,  Kirriemuir),  a  very  picturesque 
account  of  Scotch  humble  life  in  a  town  :  also,  if  you  ever 
lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  Ball's  Popular  Astronomy ', 
That  reminds  me  that  I  must  eend  the  little  girls  Proctor's 
Pictures  of  the  Heavens.  I  remember  long  ago  being  impressed 
by  a  letter  of  T,  Carlyle'a  in  the  newspapers  urging  that  all 
children  should  be  taught  the  names  of  the  stars  and  of 
flowers,  to  which  I  should  add  of  earths  (?)  and  trees. 

To  Miss  Tavlqb. 

Balliol  Collkoe, 

October  36,  189a 
When  are   you  and  Ida  coming  again  to  Oxford?    In  this 
Term  or  next  Term  or  any  Term  ?     Or  rather  fix  any  ti^ue 
which  is  convenient  to  you  and  pay  me  a  visit. 

Do  you  remember  a  negotiation  which  you  and  Ida  suc- 
cessfully cai-riod  on  for  me  with  a  niece  of  Southey's,  who  lives 
at  Bournemouth,  for  a  picture  of  Southey  which  your  friend 
kindly  promised  to  leave  to  Balliol  College  ?  At  the  same 
time  she  mentioned  another  portrait  of  Southey  done  by 
some  E.A.  which  might  be  purchased.  Having  her  promise 
of  the  picture  in  her  possession  I  did  not  then  care  to 
'  Storn  of  the  Heatmnt. 
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purchase  iL     But  now  I   should   like   to  make  further 
t|uiri6e  about  it  with  the  view  of  puttiDg  it  into  the  Master's 
houso.     I  have  lost  the  name  and  addre^  and  fay  re 
troubling  you  is   to  ask  you  to  obtain  it   from    your  friend 

Will  you  give  my  kind  regards  and  love  to  Lady  Taylor 
and  your  sister?  I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  come  to  see 
you  in  the  past  summer,  but  shall  hope  to  do  so  in  the 
summer  of  the  coming  year.  I  do  not  at  all  forget  the 
pleasant  days  which  I  used  to  spend  at  Bournemouth  begin- 
ning about  twenty  years  ago,  or  your  father,  or  poor  Aubrey, 
who  might  h&ve  been  a  distinguished  man  if  be  had  lived. 

To  THB  OOUHTHSS   DOWAQSB  OP  AlRLIK. 

Iforember  jS,  1890. 

I  am  writing  to  you  for  three  reasons — none  of  them 
sufficient.  But  what  need  of  reasons  if  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  write  you  a  letter  and  you  are  not  unwilling  to  receive  itT 

My  first  reason  is  to  thank  you  for  your  'elegant'  epistle^ 
which  made  my  pulse  beat  quicker  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
after  reading  it,  and  diffused  a  cheerful  glow  over  the  whole 
morning ;  my  second  is  to  remind  you  that  I  expect  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  ;  and,  thirdly,  I  send  yon 
a  book — for  the  sake  of  the  nrticle  on  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

I  agree  n-ith  you  about  the  great  French  ladies  like 
Madame  de  S^vigne  (though  I  know  little  of  them).  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  social  genius,  great  manners,  great 
thoughts,  which  have  hardly  been  granted  to  women  of  any 
other  nationality.  They  had  'dignity,'  of  which  there  is  so 
little  to  be  found  either  among  men  or  women  of  the  present 
day.  M.  Cousin  was  very  sentimental  about  them.  I  believe 
that  people  would  have  better  manners  if  they  absolutely 
got  rid  of  selfishness  and  conceit.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  everybody  In  all  ranks  will  have  good  manners,  and 
everybody  will  be  much  the  happier  for  it. 

I  admii-e  and  envy  your  life  of  eolituda     So  much  better 
for  yourself  than  the  madding  and  gadding  crowd,  and  such 
»  the  people  among  whom    you    may  live.     You 
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seem  to  me  to  have  a  mag7iifi<«nt  position.  I  tell  you  so 
not  for  Battery,  but  to  stir  you  up  to  make  use  of  it.  Your 
life  has  not  b«en  and  will  not  be  a  failure ;  and  the  best 
part  is  yet  to  come.  I  do  not  think  life  less  happy  as  one 
grows  older.  There  is  more  experience,  knowledge,  repose, 
unworldliness  ;  the  thought  of  God  and  death  becomes  more 
natural  to  one,  and  you  begin  to  wisli  for  nothing  else. 

The  two  books  which  I  like  best  to  read  are  Pascal  andl 
St,  Augustine's  Confessions.  They  seem  to  me  in  diflerentj' 
ways  to  be  so  deep  and  real,  and  so  very  human,  I  believe' 
that  religion  and  theology  should  be  taught  chiefly  through 
biographies,  and  there  is  no  difGculty  in  what  people  call 
keeping  up  the  attention. 

To  THE  Rev.  John  La  Touchb  '. 

Balliol  College, 

November  18,  1690. 

I  think  that  he  will  do  the  best  service  to  freedom  and 
truth  who  presents  them  in  their  least  repulsive  form. 

I  believe  that  the  subject  which  the  Clerical  Society  offers 
may  be  put  in  an  acceptable  form:  (i)  that  if  there  wore 
not  errors  in  Scripture,  the  sacred  volume  would  be  an 
exception  to  all  early  literature  (you  might  briefly  allude  to 
some  of  the  most  acknowledged  discrepancies :  astronomy, 
geology,  chronology,  primitive  history,  morality),  (ai  How 
great  a  relief  it  is  to  be  rid  in  a  natural  way  of  the  difficulties 
of  Scripture,  immoralities,  miracles  (don't  use  the  word), 
humanly  invented  mysteries,  S:c  (3)  You  might  dwell  upon 
the  topic  of  the  change  of  opinions.  How  much  has  been 
already  given  up  ?  la  there  any  probability  of  our  going  bock? 
(4)  One  more  topic.  How  Utile  we  know  of  the  life  of  Christ 
— apparently  derived  from  a  document  no  longer  in  existence — 
and  nothing  more  known  than  was  known  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  I 

*  'This,  and  t,be  nest  letter,      tion"    at    the    Clerical    Union, 
relate  to  a  paper  read  by  me  on      Shrewsbarf. — J.  Ia  T.' 
"  The  Eumaa  Element  in  Inspim- 
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But  1  would  rather  say,  treat  the  subject  in  the  mumer 
in  which  it  is  most  present  to  your  own  miad  and  least  likely 
to  cause  offenue.  The  negative  aid«  works  fast  enough  and 
does  not  require  to  be  pushed. 

To  THE  Bet.  John  La  Touchb. 

Balliol  Collbqb,  Oxfobd, 

Januaiy  23.  189 1. 

I  do  not  think  it  ia  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the  human 
any  more  than  of  the  dirino  element  in  inspiration.  W« 
cannot  separate  them  any  more  than  we  can  separate  mind 
and  body :  they  run  up  into  one  another.  But  in  common 
language  it  is  a  natural  mode  of  speaking.  In  the  higher 
part  we  include  the  truer  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of 
God,  the  more  perfect  morality,  the  holy  life.  In  the  lower 
part  we  may  place  the  historical  facts,  whether  true  or  invented, 
the  passions  of  a  warlike  and  semi-barbarous  race,  imprecations 
against  enemies,  and  the  like.  I  think  it  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  precept,  though  not  alwaj's  in  practice,  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  everywhere  rise  above  the  animal  passions 
and  also  above  the  deceits  and  falsehoods  of  mankind.  These 
remarks  seem  to  me  to  apply  more  or  less  to  all  the  religions 
nf  the  world  :  they  are  all  more  or  less  inspired,  more  or  leas 
human  and  also  divine. 

If  you  want  to  bring  forward  what  may  be  called  the  human 
side  of  Scripture  in  the  had  sense,  you  might  bring  the  subject 
under  three  or  four  heads : — 

I,  Scientific  error,  astronomy,  geology,  &c. 

3.  Historical  error.    Gen.  x.,  &c. 

3.  Moral  error,  in  which  cruelty  and  immorality  are  sanc- 
tioned or  palliated. 

4.  Theological  error,  in  which  &lse  conceptions  are  given 
of  the  nature  of  God-  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  error  is  natural  or  necessary,  and  also  that 
almost  all,  if  not  all,  sacred  books  have  been  above  the  level 
of  their  age  or  country. 

I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  passages  whicli 
you  would  have  me  consider. 
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to  the  c0i,"ntes8  of  "wsmtbs, 

Fabbihopord, 

Drctmber  17.  i6go. 
Though  I  am  growing  old  I  niaintam  that  the  best  part 
is  still  to  come — the  time  when  one  may  see  things  more 
dispassionately  and  know  oneself  and  others  more  truly,  and 
perhaps  be  able  to  do  more,  and  in  religion  rest  centred  in 
a  very  few  simple  truths.  I  do  not  want  to  ignore  the 
otlier  side,  that  one  will  not  be  able  to  see  so  well,  or  walk 
so  far,  or  read  so  much.  But  there  may  be  more  peace 
within,  more  communion  with  Qod,  more  real  light  instead 
of  distraction  alwut  many  things,  better  relations  with  others, 
fewer  mistakes.  The  quality  of  human  life  does  not  consist 
in  bustle  or  activity,  but  in  stillness  and  in  the  heart. 
Therefore  1  will  never  look  upon  the  years  that  are  before 
me  as  a  time  of  decay.  I  mean  to  fight  the  battle  out  as 
well  as  I  can  and  fill  up  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  youth 
and  middle  life.  Excuse  this  egotism,  which  will  come 
breaking  in. 

To  Mas.  Marshall. 

Address  Balliol  College. 

Dtnmber  30,  1890. 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  pretty  little  pocket-book 
which  you  and  Alfred  have  sent  me.  I  shall  not  forget  you 
when  I  use  it  You  and  a  few  other  persona  always  remind 
me  how  little  I  do  for  my  friends  and  how  much  they  deserve 
at  my  hands. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  treatise  on  political  economy, 
the  child  of  so  many  hopes  and  anxieties,  has  made  such 
a  prosperous  start  in  the  world.  And  don't  fear  the  work 
of  revision.  It  is  not  really  laborious  ;  the  labour  was  in  the 
original  concoction,  and  great  improvement  is  possible  because 
the  author  has  more  command  of  hia  subject  and  can  see  his 
own  defects  when  lie  comes  fresh  to  them  after  an  interval. 
I  should  like  to  have  new  edltiona  of  books  greatly  altered 
every  five  years.  Only  one  wishes  that  no  one  would  read  the 
first  edition  after  the  second  has  appeared  ;  but  I  have  a  little 
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expedient  to  meet  this  difficulty  alao.  {,\  can't  say  thit  it  has 
btieii  very  successful  bitherto,  but  I  believe  it  will  be.)  I  sllow 
every  one  who  delivers  up  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  to  buy  tbo 
second  at  half-pric« '. 

Hay  not  'we  authors,  ma'am,'  rejoice  together  about  Ameiican 
copyright  ?     But  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  .  .  . 

It  aeems  to  me  that  the  College  ia  getting  on  as  well  ■& 
its  friends  could  wish  aod  better  than  it^  enemit^  who  seem  to 
be  rather  numerous  and  malevoleut,  [desire].  I  tell  you  this 
bocsuse  you  live  at  Balltol  Croft  and  may  find  some  little 
interest  in  it. 

When  I  come  nest  to  Cambridge,  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
making  an  excursion  to  Ely  with  you,  which  I  have  not  seen 
for  a  long  time. 

'  The  evil  one ' — that  ia  the  postman — has  come  to  fetch  me 
•way. 

To  John  ffolliott, 

Ballioi.  Collxqb, 

Jan>ii»Ti  16, 1891. 

I  fear  that  you  will  think  me  as  bad  a  correspondent  as 
Morier  or  worse,  and  with  less  excuse.  I  have  no  other  excuse 
for  not  answeriag  your  letter  but  occupation,  and  this  is  no 
excuse,  but  I  hope  that  a  friend  may  make  an  excuse  for  me 
which  I  do  not  make  for  myself. 

Thank  you  for  Dr.  Salmon's  book ' ;  it  is  interesting  and 
lively.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  agree  with  several  state- 
ments which  I  find  in  it,  such  as  one  that  I  came  upon  just 
now,  that  there  ia  more  evidence  for  St,  Paul  having  written 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  than  for  Virgil  having  written  the 
Aeneid.  But  what  I  feel  chiefly  is  that  we  have  drifted  out  of 
those  latitudes—  I  mean  out  of  the  controversy  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics— and  that  the  questions  relating  to  it  have  very 
little  interest  for  us  at  Oxford.  But  I  will  read  more  of  the 
book,  for  it  certainly  seems  to  me  very  learned  and  clever. 

Vou  will  be  pleased,  as  I  am,  to  see  that  Victor  Morier  haa 
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obtained  a  small  post  in  the  South  AfricaD  expeditioa.  What 
a  fabric  of  the  future  our  dear  frit-iid  will  build  upon  thia  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  and  your  family  are  well,  and  that  you  all  find 
intereste  to  make  life  happy.  Will  you  g^ve  my  very  kind 
regards  to  them  ? 

Since  I  saw  you  I  have  made  friends  with  Balfour.  He  is 
a  very  charming  person  and  very  honest  and  able.  If  he  carriea 
his  Land  Bill  he  will  have  done  great  things  for  Ireland.  I  da 
not  rely  much  on  the  family  trouble  of  the  Irish  members, 
because  I  believe  that  is  transient,  and  the  Irish  always  have 
been  and  are  still  the  natural  allies  of  the  English  Liberals, 
by  whose  help  they  can  carry  their  measures  and  retain  office  ; 
without  them  not. 

But  I  think  also  that  the  Irish  Protestants  are  in  a  better 
position  tlian  they  were  ten  years  ago.  There  is  not  much  fear 
of  their  lands  being  taken  from  them,  as  there  was  then.  And 
they  must  find  a  better  modus  vit'encti  with  their  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  The  diaestabliahment  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  one  step  towards  this,  and  the  Land  Bill,  if  carried,  will 
be  another.  Nor,  I  think,  will  any  dispassionate  Englishman 
deny  that  formerly  the  tenants  were  too  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  landlords. 

These  things  are  better  to  talk  about  than  to  write  about. 
I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  you  will  find  your  way 
over  here  with  some  of  your  family.  And  we  will  get  'our 
Ambassador  '  to  come  at  the  same  time. 

I  go  plodding  at  Plato,  but  I  am  very  well  and  not  at  all 
tired  of  the  work. 

To  THB  Maeohioness  OP  Tayistock. 

Balliol  College, 

January  15,  iSgi. 

I  am  very  much  grieved  to  hear  what  has  befallen  you.  The 
Duke  was  a  very  kind  and  good  friend  to  me.  His  humorous 
and  pathetic  character  used  greatly  to  interest  me. 

To  you  and  Lord  Tavistock  the  difference  made  by  this  event 
must  be  almost  overwhelming.  I  know  that  you  will  only 
regard  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded— as 
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a  vast  responsibility  which  has  been  prematurely  thrown  upon 
you;  and  that  you  will  not  shrink  from  carrying  oot  thia 
reeponsibflity  to  the  utmost.  I  must  not  intrude  upon  you 
further,  for  you  have  many  things  of  which  to  think  at  this 
lime.  Hay  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  both  of  you  t  With 
most  kind  regards  to  your  husband. 


to  the  dcohbss  of  bedford. 

Balliol  Colleob, 

Ftbruary  i,  1891. 

WUI  you  allow  me  to  take  some  interest  in  your  future  life 
and  to  help  you  if  I  can  ?  though  indeed  you  do  not  need  the 
help  of  any  one  else,  for  you  can  manage  very  well  for  yoursell 
But  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  show  ray  gratitude  for 
your  long-continued  friendship  and  kindness  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  going  bach 
into  society.  I  want  the  Duke  to  no  longer  shut  himself  up, 
but  to  show  to  people  generally  the  goodness  and  kind-hearted- 
ness and  ability  which  at  present  a  few  only  know  him  to 
possess.  Life  without  society  is  but  half  a  life.  We  c&imot  do 
our  duties  to  mankind  unless  we  live  among  them  and  visit 
them. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  lady  in  a  high  position,  who  has 
grace  and  intelligence  and  the  gift  of  sympathy,  cultivating 
friendships  with  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  the  time,  making  her  own  life  and  that  of  others 
both  happier  and  better,  richer  in  thought  and  conversation 
and  in  kindness  to  others.  She  must  not  say,  '  I  am  not  equal 
to  the  great  opportunity,'  for  by  the  grace  of  God  she  may 
become  equaL  Her  duty  is,  unperceived,  to  do  good  among  the 
rich.  This  is  as  important  and  perhaps  more  suited  to  her 
station  than  doing  good  among  the  poor.  She  has  to  consider 
first  the  circumstances  and  characters  and  hereditary  tendencies 
of  her  own  family,  to  pass  them  each  individually  in  her  mind 
before  God,  to  remember  that  they  are  her  trust  and  that  she 
is  to  each  of  them  '  the  minister  of  Christ.'  This  has  to  he 
locked  up  in  her  own  heart,  hardly  to  be  spoken  of  to  another, 
but  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  main  motives  of  life  to  her.     Then 
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there  ia  the  gsthering  people  together  for  visits  and  entertain- 
tnenta — people  of  the  right  sort  well  fitted  into  one  another, 
with  every  refined  attention  and  conai deration,  not  forgetting 
to  show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
It  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  character  to  have  experienced 
a  good  deal  of  sorrow  ;  because  it  makes  us  feel  for  others  and 
raises  ua  above  the  world  :  it  also  makes  us  more  observant 
of  the  little  waywardnesses  and  sensitivenesses  of  people,  and 
so  better  able  to  soothe  them.  I  want  to  see  you  one  of  the 
leaders  of  society  in  the  best  sense.  Did  I  ever  quote  to  you 
the  words  of  Cromwell  to  his  daughters,  '  Be  above  all  these 
things ;  so  only  shall  you  have  the  true  use  of  them '  ? 

You  will  have  some  quiet  weeks  and  months  for  thinking 
about  the  future.  Do  not  be  frightened  at  it:  the  responsi- 
bilities are  great,  but  they  do  not  come  all  at  once.  '  One  step 
enough  for  me.' 

To  THE  Ddchess  of  Bedfoed, 

Balliol  College, 

Febrwofy  28,  1891. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  are  undergoing  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  ansiety,  I  see  in  the  newspapers  that  Tavistock  ia  not 
BO  welL  Will  you  give  him  my  love  and  tell  him  not  to 
be  depressed,  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope  that  he  will 
have  many  years  of  noble  and  useful  life?  And  would  you,  if 
not  too  much  occupied,  send  me  a  line  to  say  how  ho  is  ? 

I  am  glad  that  the  Duke's  family  thought  I  had  formed 
a  correct  idea  of  their  father.  I  will  try  and  do  as  they 
wish,  but  I  think  that  the  shoi't  memoir  requires  to  be 
somewhat  enlarged '. 

To  THE  Countess  of  Wemtss. 

Balliol  Col  LEO  e, 

March  14,  1891, 
I  have  been  reading  a  very  interesting  popular  book  on  Con- 
fucius by  General  Alexander '.     The  East  is  a  caricature  of  the 


'  See  above,  pp.  355.  356. 


■'  Confucius,  the  Great  Teacher. 
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West,  and  China  is  more  *  caricature  than  any  other  EasUra 
country.  In  a  certain  sense  the  Cliinese  in  the  sixth  centuty 
B.  c,  were  in  advance  of  the  point  which  we  have  arrived 
at.  They  bad  printing,  gunpowder,  competitive  examinations, 
a  rehgion  and  philosophy  which  could  not  be  exceeded  for 
worldliness  and  formality ;  another  which,  though  almost 
unintelligible  to  us,  seems  to  go  beyond  the  Greek  In 
depth  and  insight.  The  whole  nation  is  like  a  mummy 
or  a.  drifd-up  old  mnn,  I  think  that  any  intelligent  penon 
who  really  wants  to  study  religion  should  study  the  religions 
of  the  far  East,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  and  the  Grreek.  In 
their  best  aspects  they  are  wonderfully  good  and  pur& 
We  are  apt  to  compare  the  best  of  ourselves  with  the  worst 
of  them. 

I  do  not  fear  that  this  sort  of  study  would  interfere  with 
religious  life  ;  it  would  rather  quicken  and  strengthen  it  It 
seems  to  make  us  think  of  ourselves  as  children  who  have 
a  smaller  and  smaller  place  in  the  great  things  of  the  world, 
and  must  receive  the  'kingdom  of  God  as  children.'  I  am 
sure  that  other  religions  will  occupy  the  minds  of  religious 
people  more  and  more  as  they  know  more  about  them,  and 
will  be  an  excellent  corrective  to  the  idle  and  childish  disputes 
among  Christians  themselves. 

To  THB  Countess  of  Wemyss, 

Balliol  College, 

June  3,  1891. 
I  hive  been  reading  two  new  biographies  to-day  and  yesterday, 
the  Ufe  of  Archbisiwp  Tait  and  of  Sir  liobcrt  I'eel  The  Arch- 
bishop was  always  a  very  kind  ft'iend  to  me,  though  in  the  book 
he  says  that  he  thought  I  had  a  curious  mind  because  I  took 
absolutely  no  interest  in  these  ritual  controversiea '.  He  vaa 
quite  right,  and  I  wonder  how  he  or  anybody  else  could  take 
an  interest  in  them.  He  was  an  excellent  man  and  a  gentle- 
man, very  good  and  very  Scotch ;  but  I  mass  in  the  book,  1 

'  See  Lift  of  Anhbith«p  Dtit,  entirely  uniaterested  lie  ia  on  1 
vol.  ii.  p.  430 ;  '  He  bat  a  straiige  the  peculiar  sabjectc  now  exe 
mind.     It  is  amuaicg  to  note  how      cising  the  clerical  mind.' 
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I  used  to  miss  in  bis  conversatioo,  any  interest  about  truth 
ia  the  higher  sense.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  was 
of  the  least  importance  compamd  witii  'keeping  the  Cbtircb 
together.'  If  he  bad  possessed  this  element  he  would  have 
been  a  great  man. 

The  other  biography  goes  back  to  the  political  life  of  seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago,  when  Sir  E.  Peel  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
was  made  Secretary  for  Ireland '.  Everything  that  I  read  about 
him  gives  me  a  higher  impression  of  him.  'He  wua  so  able 
and  dispasaionat«  and  disinterested,  and  thoroughly  patriotio. 
In  those  old  pre-Beform  BUI  days  statesmen  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  more  loyal  and  faithful  to  one  another  than  they 
ore  now.  The  picture  of  corruption  and  Toryism  is  not 
pleasant,  but  the  picture  of  life  is  much  pleasanter.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  never  from  the  first  seems  to  have  given  in  to  the  low 
morality  of  those  days,  and  was  certainly  better  than  bis  age. 


To  Mb8.  Ilbebt. 

Balliol  College, 

Julg  a,  1891. 

I  have  a  great  respect  and  natural  affection  for  persons 
who  fill  up  the  great  rents  and  boles  in  families.  There  is 
much  satisfaction  in  it  afterwards ;  and  it  is  what  i>eople  used 
to  call,  in  the  language  that  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  '  a  duty.' 

Two  sorts  of  writers  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  mischief  just 
now :  iirst,  the  mesmerists,  hypnotists,  &c,  ;  secondly,  the 
people  who  put  the  physical  in  the  place  of  the  moral  and 
think  that  all  the  world  is  bad  and  mad.     The  old  religiousi 


beliets  are  decomposing  fast  and  there  is  nothing  a 
their  place. 

To  Mns.  Ilbebt. 


yet  taking  , 


Balliol  College, 

July  6,  iSgi. 
I   send  you    the   small  edition  of  Baxter's  Saints'  Best.     I 
hardly  know  whether  you  will  care  about  it.     I  do  not  agree 
with  such  books  in  details,  but  they  seem  tome  to  have  a  truth 

'  ZA/e  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  C.  8.  Parker. 
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in  them  which  rises  far  above  ordinary  life.  The  Saints 
Best  nppearB  to  me  far  aimpler  and  more  natural  than  the 
Catholic  books  of  devotion,  suoli  as  St.  Francis  de  Sales* 
Amour  de  Dtev. 

To  Miss  M.  Tenkakt. 

Baluol  Colleor, 

Jttlg  24. 1891. 

I  write  to  wish  you  God-apeed  on  your  sad  journey.  'It 
is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house 
of  dancing.'  That  is  not  the  exact  test,  but  it  is  something 
like  it.  From  what  you  tell  me  I  gather  that  your  poor  ^t«r- 
in-law  is  not  far  from  her  end.  She  has  death  looking  her 
in  the  face,  yet  probably  he  looks  at  her  as  n  friend,  though 
she  sorrowfully  turns  to  them  who  are  left  behind.  It  is  not 
so  sad  even  in  youth  to  sink  slowly  into  the  grave^may  we 
say,  into  the  arms  of  God  ? 

I  know  that  you  wilt  do  all  you  can  to  soothe  and  console 
her.  Differeut  persons  require  to  be  spoken  to  differently 
at  such  times,  and  some  are  beat  left  to  themselves  and  God. 
To  see  another  tjiken  makes  us  think  of  oureelves,  of  the 
changes  which  the  future  must  nec^esarily  bring  on  ouTselres 
and  our  families.  It  brings  us  back  to  the  realities  of  life, 
not  as  terrible,  but  as  naturaL  with  the  sense  that  it  is  our 
first  duty  to  be  resigned  t^  then).  .  .  . 

I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  there  may  be  all  sorts  of 
characters  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  object  to  persons  who 
have  wider  sympathies  having  more  freedom  allowed  to  them 
than  others.  But  also  I  think  that  those  who  have  the  moGit 
freedom  require  the  most  self^ontrol,  and  should  perhaps  be 
most  careful  not  to  offend  the  precision  of  others. 

I  had  an  interesting  party  last  Sunday,  among  them  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  my  dear  old  friend,  who  always  greatly  im- 
presses me,  and  does.  I  think,  as  much  good  in  the  political 
way  as  any  man.  (He  is  now  very  busy  in  pushing  Baron 
Hirsch's  scheme  to  settle  some  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  the 
tract  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  What  is  to  be  done  with 
Jews,    Niggers,    especially    in    America,    Caffres,    and    other 
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ladians,  natives  of  all  aorts,  Chinese,  and  all  other  races 
which  are  uot  alive  but  dead,  and  all  religions  which  are 
dead  ?  la  not  this  a  tremendoua  problem  for  the  future  of 
the  world,  over  and  above  the  petty  squabbles  of  French  and 
Germans,  Kussinns  and  Turks,  and  the  so-called  civilized 
Europe  ?)  But  to  return  to  my  party.  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  there.  I  had  a  delightful  man  named  Sir  Donald 
Wallace—him  who  wrote  a  book  about  Bussia — have  you 
reiul  it?  Be  seemed  to  me  a  man  of  very  great  ability  and 
character. 

Have  you  plenty  of  books  ?  Or  shall  I  send  you  two  or 
three  ?  Old  ones,  perhaps.  Or  vrill  you  have  got  them  ?  Or 
will  you  have  gone  before  they  can  reach  Pontresina?  I 
suppose  you  must  be  chiefly  in  a  sick  room,  which  is  a  good 
place  for  one,  and  not  altogether  sad  and  unpleasant  if  one  can 
find  a  way  of  soothing  and  ministering  to  others.  In  their 
weakness  they  need  strength  and  calmness  and  cheerfulness,  and 
that  the  world  should  be  made  as  much  like  the  world  which 
they  knew  when  in  health  as  possible.  They  should  look 
sometimes  out  of  a  window  at  fair  scenes  and  be  read  to  out 
of  their  favourite  books  ;  and  be  taught  to  trust  in  God,  in 
whose  hands  they  are  and  to  whom  they  return.  The  moat  com- 
forting passages  of  Scripture  should  be  read  to  them,  such  aa 
Pa.  xxiii.  or  the  later  chapters  of  St.  John.  And  the  tliought 
may  be  felt  by  us  and  iuipai'ted  to  them,  that  we  and  they  are 
alike  close  to  the  Unseen,  but  they  a  little  nearer  and  we  a  few 
years  farther  off.  And  there  are  all  the  little  things  of  finding 
out  their  wants  and  cares  which  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
quick  enough  to  discover.  As  I  write  I  remember  the  death 
of  my  two  sisters  in  successive  years  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  who  went  to  sleep  in  Christ,  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
Divine  will. 

To  Miss  Elliot. 

Balliol  College, 

August  12,  1891. 
I  am  grieved  to  see  by  this  morning's  newspapers  that  your 
father  has  been  taken.     He  is  at  rest  and  you  are  alone.     I  had 
a  great  respect  for  his  abilities  and  character.     He  never  had 
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a  field  OD  which  he  could  display  his  powers  since  he  ceased 
to  be  Prolocutor. 

You  gave  up  everything  to  him  and  must  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  did  for  him  all  that  could  be  done, 
and  which  could  have  been  done  by  no  one  else>.  All  his 
friends  feel  this,  and  I  do  not  euppoae  that  you  would  ever 
have  wished  it  otherwise  yourself. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  your  occupation  in  thia 
world  is  gone.  You  may  have  to  make  a  new  one,  and  you 
should  first  have  some  rest  or  recreation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  later  years  of  life  are  after  all  the  most  valuable, 
because  we  have  experience  and  are  more  disengaged  from 
the  world.  But  it  will  be  time  to  think  of  these  things 
hereafter. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  in  any  way  I  can  help  yoa? 
There  was  that  small  matter  about  depositing  his  MSS.  id  the 
Bodleian,  which  I  could  probably  arrange. 

To  Miss  Elliot. 

Balliol  College, 

August  20, 1891. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  leaving  Bristol  and  going  to 
London.  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  sometimes 
coming  to  see  you  at  the  old  place. 

Suppose  that  you  have  packed  up  that  portion  of  your 
father's  papers  which  you  wish  to  have  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  sent  to  me  here  ;  or  would  you  arrange  them 
chronologically,  and  Jndes  them  yourself?  Perhaps  this  would 
be  best 

It  pleases  me  to  hear  that  you  are  not  giving  up  life,  but 
bravely  beginning  it  again.  You  will  soon  find  friends,  old 
and  new,  gathering  around  you.  Every  one  has  a  deep  feeling; 
of  respect  towards  you  for  your  devotion  to  your  father,  and 
he  was  worthy  of  it. 

If  you  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  arrangement  of  the  papers  I 
I  could  probably  get  it  done  by  some  under-lib  ran  an  at  ths  | 
Bodleian. 

I  am  leaving  Oxford  on  Monday ;  am  better,  I  think. 
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To  Miss  Elliot, 

Balliol  Colleob, 

Augvxt  23,  1891. 
The  Iioxes  have  arrived  eafeiy,  but  as  I  am  leaving  to-morrc 
for  about  two  mouths,  and  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  iK 
away  for  his  lioliday,  I  have  not  unpacked  them.     They  shall 
be  ti-eated  with  reverence  and  care. 

I  believe  that  I  am  better,  thank  you,  and  mean  to  be  well 
before  I  return. 

I  would  not  haxe  you  destroy  the  sermons. 

To  Mrs.  Marshall. 

BallioL,  September  30,  1891. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  how  vigorous  you  and  the  Professor  have 
been.  At  you,  who  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  climbed 
Monte  Rosa.  I  am  not  surprised,  but  at  the  Professor  who  ten 
years  ago  could  scarcely  walk  at  all.  this  prowess  ia  wonderfuL 
Let  me  give  you  the  advice  which  is  always  given  and  never 
taken,  Don't  do  too  much. 

Tho  book  aeema  to  me  to  be  a  very  remarkable  Buccesa.  It 
was  just  what  was  wanted  to  clear  up  the  relations  of  labour 
and  capital.  The  future  of  politics  is  very  interesting,  and 
will  be  very  unlike  the  past.  It  will  be  a  battle,  not  merely 
between  capital  and  labour,  but  between  classes,  for  social 
position,  good  manners,  and  tact  and  cleverness  will  be  arrayed 
against  the  muscles  of  the  working-man  or  the  forces  of  the 
engineer.  We  should  all,  I  think,  exert  ourselves  to  keep  the 
struggle  within  the  limits  of  the  law— not  to  break  the  law 
is  a  great  landmark  which  we  should  all  maintain,  and  not 
allow  Trafalgar  Square  riots  to  affect  the  will  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

I  shall  expect  you  to  come  and  see  me  in  the  course  of  the 
Term,  notwithstanding  the  lecture,  or  any  other  paltry  excuses 
I  will  write  again  about  this. 

Huve  you  read  Mr.  C.  8.  Parker's  Life  of  Sir  Sobert  Peel9 
Veiy  good,  I  think,  but  wanting  in  a  general  view  of  the  great 
man's  character.  I  think  that  he  was  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  this  country  during  the  century.     Why  was  he  so  hated  ? 
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From  a  class  omnil?,  which  would  not  for^ve  him,  after  he 
had  been  selected  by  the  higher  classes  as  their  leader,  for 
turning  out  of  his  way  to  become  the  protector  of  the  middle   I 
and  lower  classes.  ' 

There  is  also  an  excellent  life  of  Lord  Althorp,  by  Ernest 
Myers,  the  brother  of  Frederick.  I  should  like  everybody  to 
read  it. 

To  Mks.  Sellab. 

Balliol  Colleob,  Oxford, 

Oetohtr  24,  1891.         I 

I  send  you  a  line  with  my  best  love  in  recoIlectioQ  of  the 
many  happy  days  which  1  have  spent  at  your  house  with 
William  and  your  family — so  much  good  and  kindness.  My 
chief  object  at  this  moment  is  to  beg  of  you  not  to  give  up  ' 
Edmund's  coming  to  Oxford.  He  appears  to  be  doing  well, 
and  will  do  better  there  than  anywhere  ebe,  and  will  have  the 
good  will  of  many. 

Mr.  Gell  sent  me  the  photograph  of  your  husband,  which    1 
I  like  very  much  indeed. 

I  still  entertain  hopes  of  getting  well  and  coming  to  see  you. 

If  you  are  writing,  give  my  love  to  the  Grants.  I  should 
like  to  hear  about  them,  and  especially  how  the  Professor'  is 
getting  on.  What  is  my  old  friend,  your  boy  Willie,  doing? 
He  ought  not  to  throw  away  hJa  life'. 

To  Lady  Ltngen. 

Balliol  College, 

Octoher  39,  1891, 

As  you  and  Ralph  are  among  my  oldest  friends,  who  come  1 
down  from  the  earliest  time,  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  few 
words  expressive  of  the  feeling  which  I  have  for  you.  I  ^ould 
not  have  you  suppose  that  I  am  expecting  to  pass  away  in 
a  moment,  but  1  feel  that  I  have  had  a  considerable  shake,  and 
cannot  venture  to  say  how  long  I  have  to  live.     You  and  your 


1 


'  Sir  Ludovic  Grant,  Profeaaor 
of  Public  Law  in  the  UniverKity 
of  Edinburgh. 


'  In  MK.T.H.  Gre 
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husband  have  bt«[i  the  best  aad  kindest  of  ftienda  to  me,  and 
we  never  bad  the  shadow  of  a  difference.  Do  you  remember 
your  saying  to  me  that  I  might  come  to  your  house  uninvited 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  ?  and  I  have  pretty  nearly  acted 
upon  this  permission. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  I  have  bo  much  reason  to  be 
grateful  as  for  my  friends  :  to  me,  to  every  one,  they  have 
been  the  beat  of  friends,  and  I  hope  that  they  and  I  may  each 
find  a  little  to  do  in  this  world  before  we  depart.  No  one  owes 
more  than  I  do,  and  therefore  ought  to  do  more,  as  long  as  the 
torch  lasts. 

I  do  not  think  that  life  is  the  happier  for  having  given  up 
life ',  and  therefore  I  venture  to  hope  that  Ralph  will  always 
find  some  important  public  business  on  hand  ;  which  he  has 
better  reason  for  doing  than  any  one  else. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  get  any  better  or  get  any  worse.  I  am 
in  no  pain  worth  speaking  of. 

I  send  you  these  few  lines  because  you  will  hear  of  my 
illness  in  the  papers*. 

To  Lady  S  herb  boo  ke. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Afoccmftfi- 28,  1891. 

I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  should  very  much  like  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  you  have  been 
prosperous  and  have  had  a  good  summer. 

During  the  last  four  months  I  have  had  a  serious  illness, 
but  am  now  in  some  degree  recovering,  though,  being  affected 
in  the  heart,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  walk  about  freely,  and  go 
up  and  down  stairs.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  be  restored  to  my 
former  health  ;  the  reverse  seems  to  me  to  lie  more  probable. 
I  am  thankful  to  be  as  I  am. 

But  not  to  speak  of  myself  any  more,  I  should  like  to  know 
how  you  are  and  Lord  Sherbrooke,  You  who  devote  life  to 
a  labour  of  love,  and  find  it,  as  I  fear,  full  of  care,  but  not 
without  consolation.     May  God  bless  you  I 

'  Sic.  but  ?  work.— L.  C. 
'  In  Mra.  T.  H.  Green's  handwriUug. 
VOL.   II.  D  d 
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Does  your  huebaod  ride  etill,  or  walk  and  enjoy  the  &esh 
air?  Indeed  fresh  air.  as  I  begin  to  know,  is  one  of  the 
greateet  blessioga  of  Heaven.  I  am  sure  he  is  happy  and  feels 
the  gift  of  life  in  him,  while  you  are  near  him. 

Excuse  my  writing  to  you  by  the  hand  of  my  secretary,  as 
I  find  it  still  difBcult  to  write  with  my  own  band  '. 

To  Da,  CrEBsrrmLL. 

Balliol  Colleob,  Oxpobs, 

JV(nvmb<ra9,  1891. 
It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  during  my  illnees. 
I  hope  tliat  you  are  yourself  free  from  pain  and  anxiety. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  your  great  kindness 
to  me  when  I  was  a  youth.  I  was  very  weak  and  wayward 
in  those  days,  and  had  troubles  to  which  I  was  unequal,  though 
I  ought  not  to  have  been  so.  This  College  has  been  a  haven 
to  me  for  fifty-six,  or,  since  I  gained  a  Fellowship,  fifty-three 


I  am  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  Plato,  which,  if  it  were 
not  reprinting  in  America,  would  have  been  published  by  this 
time,  and  of  which  I  hope  to  send  you  a  copy,  if  it  does  not 
already  lie  too  heavy  on  your  shelves'. 

Excuse  my  writing  to  you  by  the  hand  of  another.  I  am 
better,  but  find  it  difQcult  to  write  with  my  own  hand.  I 
am  truly  grateful  to  God  for  preserving  me  during  the  yean 
that  have  passed '. 


To  THE  Duchess  of  Bedfokd, 

Balliol  Colleok, 

DcetnAtr  ao,  1891. 
When  persons  only  wish  for  the  happiness  of  another, 
and  when  they  never  pass  a  day  without  doing  a  kindness, 
how  can  they  be  otherwise  than  happy  ?  And  when  diffi- 
culties are  very  great  they  have  only  to  ascend  to  the  level  of 
doing  the  will  of  God ;  they  vrill  be  happy  stilL     If  they  are 

'  la  Fletcber'fl  handwritiDg.  '  In  Fletcher's  handwriting. 

*  la  Jowett'a  handwritiog. 
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determined  to  act  rightly,  to  live  as  the  best  men  and  women 
have  lived,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  of  unbeliel  They  see, 
not  having  seen ;  they  go  out  trusting  in  Ood,  but  not  knowing 
whither  they  go.  There  is  no  delight  in  life  equal  to  that  of 
setting  the  world  right,  of  reconciling  things  and  persons  to 
one  another,  by  understanding  them,  not  by  embittering 
them.  True  sympathy  with  every  one  is  the  path  of  perfect 
peace. 

I  want  to  keep  myself  (rather  than  my  friends  who  need  it 
less)  in  such  thoughts  as  these ;  they  seem  to  be  a  stay  to  me, 
and  the  most  suitable  thoughts  for  those  whose  life  is  prob- 
ably drawing  to  a  closa  I  must  make  the  most  of  the  next 
three  or  four  yeara  I  want  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  omissions 
of  the  past  This  fills  my  mind,  and  therefore  I  speak  of  it 
to  you. 


B  d  2 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE   END.      1892-1893 

(let  74-76) 

ftECOVEBT  and  renewed  work — ^Third  edition  of  the  translation 
of  Plato— Jowett*t  philosophy— The  Bepublic  of  Plato— Death  of 
friends— Jowett*s  love  of  his  College ;  last  projects — Drives  and  con- 
▼ersations — Jowett  at  Shrewsbury  (1893) — Preaches  at  Westminster 
Abbey— Failing  health— Leaves  Oxford  for  London— With  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Campbell — Goes  to  Headley  Park — Increased  illness  and 
death — Funeral— Reflections— Letters. 

AT  the  beginning  of  1892  Jowett's  recovery  was  aa- 
-^^  snred.  Once  more  he  could  look  forward  to  the 
fiitore ;  and,  though  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  accom- 
plish all  his  plans,  he  was  passionately  anxious,  now  that 
his  life  had  been  spared,  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  time 
that  remained. 

'  It  touches  me,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Wemyss  (Jan. 
6,  1892),  'that  you  should  care  about  my  life  and  my  work. 
I  have  more  than  I  shall  ever  accomplish  on  hand.  But 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  short  respite,  and  do  not 
at  all  lament  my  illness.  It  seems  to  have  taught  me 
something.' 

What  impressed  him  most,  in  looking  back  on  his 
illness,  was  the  affectionate  kindness  of  his  fiiends,  by 
which  he  is  'greatly  refreshed  and  strengthened.'  To 
Lady  Airlie  he  writes  : — 

'  What  a  charming  letter  you  wrote  to  me  about  a  month 
ago !    You  must  not  reproach  me  for  not  having  answered 
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sooner.     It  did  me  real  good,  and  added  to  the  "fragrance  of 
life  "  to  think  that  I  had  such  a  friend,  though  at  a  distance. 

'  You  ask  about  my  health.  I  get  on  pretty  well,  and  try 
to  do  afi  much  as  I  can.  Do  not  be  frightened  by  the  coming 
on  of  age.  I  think  it  a  very  happy  time,  in  some  respects 
at  least ;  you  are  freer  from  care  and  may  be  nearer  to  God. 
You  must  come  and  see  me  a  few  times  before  I  depart.' 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  resume  work,  he  wrot« 
a  preface  for  the  new  edition  of  Plato,  and  the  book 
waa  presently  published.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  to  see  this,  the  most  important  of  his  literary 
works,  issued  in  the  best  form  which  he  could  give 
to  it.  In  his  desire  that  every  one  who  possessed  the 
book  should  have  it  in  this  last  and  most  correct  edition, 
he  arranged  with  the  publishers  to  sell  it  at  half-price 
to  any  one  who  offered  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  in 
exchange.  After  bis  death  copies  were  given,  at  hia  re- 
quest, to  all  members  of  the  College  who  had  obtained 
the  Ireland  Scholarship  during  his  Mastership. 

This  final  edition  of  the  translation  of  Plato  was 
Jowett's '  Magnum  Opus.'  For  fifty  years  be  had  been 
engaged  in  lecturing  and  commenting  on  Plato,  in 
analyzing  and  translating  his  works.  It  was  due  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  single  person  that  Plato  took 
the  place  in  Oxford  studies  which  be  has  held  since  1853, 
when  the  final  examinations  on  the  new  system  began. 
In  this  length  of  time  Jowett's  views  naturally  under- 
went some  change  ;  but  whatever  the  change  might  be  he 
never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  his  master.  Thougb 
he  hoped  to  find  time  for  other  studies,  he  was  constantly 
brought  back  to  him,  partly  by  accident  and  partly  by 
choice.  In  one  of  his  latest  letters  he  declares  that  his 
happiest  hours  have  been  spent  with  Plato. 

If  we  ask,  What  was  it  in  Plato  that  attracted  him 
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HO  atrongl;  ?  the  beat  answer  to  tli©  question  is  to  qaote 
the  words  in  whicli  he  takes  leave  of  the  teacher  witli 
whom  he  has  lingered  so  long  : — 

'  More  than  two  thousand  two  hundred  ye^rs  have  paased 
away  since  Plato  returned  to  the  place  of  Apollo  and  the 
Musea.  Yet  the  echo  of  his  words  continues  to  be  heard 
among  men  because  of  all  philosophers  he  has  the  most 
melodious  voice.  He  is  the  inspired  prophet  or  teacher  who 
can  never  die,  the  only  one  in  whom  the  outward  form 
adequately  lepreeents  the  fair  soul  within ;  in  whom  the 
thoughts  of  all  who  went  before  him  are  reflected,  and  of  all 
who  come  after  him  are  partly  anticipated.  Other  teachers 
of  philosophy  are  dried  up  and  withered.  After  a  few  centuries 
they  have  become  dust ;  but  he  is  freeh  and  blooming,  and  ia 
always  begetting  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  men.  They  are 
onesided  and  abstract,  but  he  has  many  sides  of  wiadom. 
Nor  ia  he  always  consistent  with  himself,  because  he  is  always 
moving  onwards,  and  knows  that  there  are  many  more  things 
in  philosophy  than  can  be  expressed  in  words,  and  that  truth 
is  greater  than  consistency.' 

The  beauty  of  the  language,  the  dramatic  power,  the 
artistic  grace,  the  humour  and  irony,  which  are  present 
in  all  or  nearly  all  the  IHaloguea  of  Plato,  appealed 
strongly  to  Jowett's  literary  sense.  In  them  his  own 
ideal  of  writing  seemed  to  be  realized.  Hence  the  project 
of  an  analysis,  with  which  he  began  his  Platonic  studies, 
was  found  to  be  inadequate;  analysis  could  not  give 
the  true  Plato  any  more  than  dissection  can  give  the 
living  body '.  Plato's  teaching  can  only  be  conveyed 
through  Plato's  language  ;  the  form  and  the  material  are 
inseparably  combined.  This  is  of  course  the  case  with 
all  great  writers,  and  it  ia  pre-eminently  the  case  with 
the  master  of  the  dialogue.     Not  leas  attractive  to  Jowett 

'  The  analyses  were  retained  in  anil  in  tlii^  final  edition  a  shorter 
the  introductions  to  the  i>ia/09uM:      marginal  analjeis  wa«  added. 
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was  the  manner  in  which  Plato  treats  his  snbjectg  ;  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  lights  in  which  he  places  them ; 
the  subtle  way  in  which  he  leads  us  on  to  the  verge  of 
proof,  only  to  discover  that  we  have  taken  a  wrong  path, 
or  are  face  to  face  with  some  insuperable  difficulty. 
With  such  methods  Jowett  had  the  greatest  sympathy  i] 
he  knew  that  on  many  subjects  certainty  was  impossible  | 
he  disliked  systems  and  formulae.  The  thoughts  of  many! 
men  in  many  ages — how  can  they  be  brought  within  thai' 
compass  of  a  single  mind,  or  embodied  in  a  series  or 
axioms  ?  We  cannot  say  that  ideas  are  false  becausa 
inconsistent  with  one  another,  or  that  discussions  are 
without  value  because  they  lead  to  no  final  result.  Every 
system  has  its  day,  and  ceases  to  be  ;  it  is  but  a  broken 
part  of  the  whole,  which  is  greater  than  all  systems.  Of 
this  whole  Jowett  strove  never  to  lose  sight ;  and  here, 
once  more,  he  was  in  sympathy  with  Plato. 

Often  too  the  words  of  Plato  seemed  to  Jowett  to 
anticipate  the  thoughts  which  arose  in  his  owb  mind 
out  of  his  experience  of  life.  In  this  last  edition  he  has 
added  a  page  to  the  introduction  to  the  I'hilebus,  in  which 
are  collected  a  '  few  inspired  sayings  or  oracles  of  Plato 
which  receive  their  full  interpretation  only  from  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  in  later  ages.'  Among  them  are  these : 
'  The  power  and  faculty  of  loving  the  truth  and  of  doing  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.' — '  Shall  we  then  agree 
with  them  of  old  time,  and  merely  reassert  the  notions  of 
others  without  risk  to  ourselves  ;  or  shall  we  venture  also 
to  share  in  the  risk  and  bear  the  reproach  which  will 
await  us  ? '  {'A  sentence  full  of  meaning  to  reformers  of 
religion,'  Jowett  observes.)  '  In  the  divine  nature  of  Zeus 
there  is  the  soul  and  mind  of  a  king,  because  there  is  in 
him  the  power  of  the  cause.'  In  words  such  as  these 
we  may  trace  Jowett's  own  sentiments : — a  love  of  truth 
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-which  prevented  him  from  repeating  what  he  did  not 
believe ;  an  apprehension  of  the  storms  which  ftttend 
any  attempt  to  reform  religious  feeling  ;  a  □ever-failing 
faith  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 

To  the  last  Jowett  seems  to  have  contemplated  an 
essay  on  '  the  genuineness  and  order  of  the  Platonic 
Dialogues '  (introd,  to  the  Statesman,  vol.  iv.  p.  449),  and 
in  the  long  interval  (1871-1893)  which  separated  the 
first  and  the  third  editions  of  his  work  his  views  on 
the  position  of  certain  Dialogues  became  much  more 
clear  and  fixed  '.  It  was  also  his  intention  to  write 
a  comprehensive  account  of  Plato's  philosophy.  But  his 
sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  available  evidence,  his 
dislike  of  constructive  criticism,  and  above  all  his  un- 
willingness to  force  upon  the  Platonic  writings  a  unity 
which  he  felt  that  they  did  not  possess,  kept  him  back. 
When  he  found  the  theories  of  others  so  unsatisfactory, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  hesitate  to  add  a  new  one 
to  the  list.  He  preferred  to  enlarge  the  introductions  to 
the  various  Dialogues,  by  discussing  at  greater  length  the 
subjects  of  them,  or  introducing  short  essays  on  features 
of  the  Platonic  method,  such  as  tlie  '  ideas  '  or  '  myths,'  or 
reviewing  modem  aspects  of  Platonic  difficulties.  By 
these  additions  his  work  has  become  much  more  than 
a  translation  of  Plato,  it  is  a  storehouse  of  criticism  of 
philosophy  and  philosophers — and  of  life  too,  for  even 
more  striking  than  the  philosophical  discussions  are  the 
criticisms  of  life  in  its  various  relations  which  are 
scattered  through  the  volumes. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  philosophy  was  charac- 
teristic of  Jowett-  For.  as  I  have  already  observed,  he 
was  more  critical  than  speculative,  more  intuitive  than 
systematic.  Many  penetrating  and  sagacious  aphorisms, 
'  See  CBp.  in  ed.  3,  introductian  to  miebua  (toL  iv.  pp.  570  ff.). 
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especially  about  peychological  and  etbical  matters,  will 
be  found  in  his  writings :  from  many  sides  he  casts  keen 
glaoces  on  bia  subject  which  pierce  to  the  heart  of  it,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  correlate  bia  own  ideas  and  bring 
them  into  a  system.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
his  sense  of  the  practical  was  too  keen  to  allow  him  to 
do  full  justice  to  a  philosopher  who  was  primarily  a 
philosopher.  Yet  his  criticism  was  also  a  philosophy. 
It  was  not  merely  that  be  criticized  systems  and  their 
founders;  he  went  deeper  stiU,  reaching  down  to  the 
relation  of  language  to  thought,  and  of  both  to  experience. 
He  was  wont  to  argue  that  any  philosophy  which  neglecta 
the  study  of  language  and  the  history  of  the  mind  is 
unsatisfactory.  Words  tend  to  outrun  facts  and  becomei 
the  symbols  of  ideas,  which  in  their  turn  transcend! 
experience.  These  dominate  the  mind  and  prevent  n\ 
from  seeing  facts  as  they  are.  Facts  too  are  constantly 
changing,  but  words  remain  the  same,  and  acquire  a  false 
show  of  certainty.  Again :  he  contended  that  the  subtlety 
of  the  mind  is  such  that  its  operations  cannot  be  expressed 
in  language.  We  allow  that  the  truth  lies  between 
opposites,  yet  the  intermediate  steps  are  often  difficult  to 
define,  and  men  cling  to  broad  distinctions  in  their  desire 
to  be  consistent  or  maintain  a  clear  position.  Language 
is  pressed  into  the  service  of  philosophy,  yet  the  lessons 
which  we  learn  fi^m  language  are  not  moral  or  meta- 
physical, but  historical.  Hence  any  philosophy  in  which 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  tends  to  become  fixed  and 
■  arritde,  seemed  to  Jowett  in  his  later  years  at  least 
H       unphilosophical. 

H  To   illustrate    this,     Utilitarianism   is   condemned   by  f 

H        Jowett  mainly  because  it  destroys  the  ideal  meaning  of  | 
H        such  words  as  truth,  justice,  honesty,  virtue,  &c.,  words 
H        '  which  have  a  simple  meaning  and  have  become  sacred  I 
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to  OS,  the  word  of  God  written  In  the  haman  heart. 
To  DO  other  words  can  tlie  same  associations  be  attached  ; 
we  cannot  explain  them  adequately  on  principles  cif 
utility ;  in  attempting  to  do  so  we  rob  them  of  their 
tme  character  '  {Pbilebus,  Introd-  vol.  iv.  p.  562).  On  the 
other  hand,  words  such  as  '  development,  evolution,  law, 
and  the  like  are  constantly  put  in  the  place  of  lacts,  even 
by  writers  who  profess  to  base  truth  entirely  upon  fact.' 
'  We  do  not  understand  how  difiBcult  it  is  to  prevent  the 
forms  of  expression  which  are  ready  made  for  our  use  from 
outrunning  actual  observation  and  experiment.'  'Along 
period  in  the  history  of  philosophy  was  a  barren  tract,  not 
uncultivated,  but  unfruitfiil,  because  there  was  no  inquiry 
into  the  relation  of  language  and  thought.'  It  is  for 
want  of  such  a  study  that  philosophers  have  wasted  their 
time  over  '  nominalism '  and  '  realism,"  and  theologians 
have  disputed  about  '  substance '  (Parmenidee,  Introd. 
vol.  iv.  p.  39 ;  Afeno,  Introd.  vol.  u.  p.  24). 

From  this  point  of  view  Jowett  criticizes  in  more  than 
one  passage  the  philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
'  The  philosophy  of  Berkeley,'  he  says, '  could  never  hs^'e 
had  any  meaning,  even  to  himself,  if  he  had  first  analyzed 
tirom  every  point  of  view  the  conception  of  matter.'  '  The 
philosophy  of  Hume  was  nothing  more  than  the  analysiB 
of  the  word  "  cause  "  into  uniform  sequence.'  '  And  it 
was  followed  by  a  pliilosophy  which,  equally  regardless 
of  the  history  of  the  mind,  sought  to  save  mankind  from 
scepticism  by  assigning  to  our  notions  of  "cause  and 
effect,"  "'substance  and  accident,"  "whole  and  part" 
a  necessary  place  in  human  thought  without  any  attempt 
to  analyze  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word  "  cause  " 
or  "  substance  "  may  be  employed "  {Parmenidea,  Introd. 
vol.  iL  p.  23  ;  cf,  Meno.  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  40). 

Words  then,  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  Mse  of  them,  must 
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be  constantly  corrected  by  a  reference  to  facta.  Such 
criticism  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  rationalism  ;  ideas 
still  remain,  80  far  as  they  are  true  and  a  part  of  our 
nature.  '  When  we  have  carried  our  criticism  to  the 
furthest  point  these  (religious)  ideas  still  remain,  a  neceB- 
sity  of  oar  moral  nature,  better  known  and  understood 
by  us  because  we  are  now  aware  of  their  imperfection." 
Without  ideas  philosophy  is  impoasible.  There  is  no  philo- 
sophy of  experience ;  'it  ia  the  idea  of  experience  rather 
than  experience  itself  with  which  the  mind  ia  filled.' 
Locke's  system  is  indeed  based  upon  experience,  but  with 
him  experience  includes  reflection  as  well  as  sense. 

On'  the  other  hand  Jowett  ia  fiilly  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  an  abstract  idealism.  No  passage 
in  Plato  impressed  him  more  than  the  philosopher's 
criticism  of  his  own  ideas  in  the  Parmenides,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  connecting 
the  abstract  idea,  if  conceived  as  having  a  real  exis- 
tence, and  the  concrete  individual  (Parmenides,  Introd. 
vol.  iv.  p.  5).  Ideal  philosophy,  Jowett  repeats,  is  at  fault 
because  it  cannot  be  fitted  to  experience.  '  Socrates  (Plato) 
and  Spinoza  are  both  equally  far  from  any  real  expe- 
rience or  observation  of  nature.  And  the  same  difficulty 
ia  found  in  both  when  we  seek  to  apply  their  ideas  to  life 
and  practice '  [Meno,  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

Ideas,  experience,  thought,  and  sense,  all  are  inade- 
quate as  a  basis  of  philosophic  method.  Are  we  then  to 
acquiesce  in  ignorance  or  resign  ourselves  to  doubt  ?  Not 
for  one  moment  would  Jowett  have  accepted  such  a  con- 
clusion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  of  failure  in  the 
past  ia  the  best  hope  of  success  in  the  future,  I 

'  We  are  still,'  he  says,  '  as  in  Plato's  aga,  groping  about  for 
a  new  method  more  compreliensive  than  any  of  those  which 
now  prevail,  and  also  more  permanent.     And  we  seem  to  see 
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at  a  distancA  the  promiBe  of  such  a  method,  which  tan  hardly 
be  any  other  than  the  method  of  idealized  experience,  having 
roots  which  strike  far  down  into  the  bifltory  of  philosophy. 
It  is  a  method  which  does  not  divorce  the  present  irom  the 
past,  or  the  pnrt  from  the  whole,  or  the  abstract  &om  the 
CoDcret«,  or  theory  from  fact,  or  the  divine  from  the  human, 
or  one  science  from  another,  but  labours  to  connect  them. 
Along  such  a  road  we  have  proceeded  a  few  steps,  sufficient 
perhaps  to  make  us  reflect  on  the  want  of  method  of  our  own 
day.     In  another  age  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  whetbeir 

I  relating  to  God  or  man  or  nature,  will  become  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  revelation  of  a  single  science ;  and  all  things,  like  the 

j  stars  in  heaven,  will  shed  their  light  on  one  another'.' 

To  '  idealize  experience.'  to  paint  fair  pictnres  of  life  in 
its  various  relations  and  vocations— in  this  lay  Jowett's 
strength.  In  ail  that  h»  said  or  wrote ;  in  his  sermons, 
and  speeches,  and  essays,  such  pictures  abounded,  pictorea 
of  love  and  marriage  and  friendship,  of  law  and  religion, 
pictures  of  the  statesman,  and  poet,  and  philosopher,  and 
scholar.  Even  in  his  conversation  he  would  sometimes 
bring  himself  and  his  hearers  back  to  them.  They  satis- 
fied the  twofold  demand  of  his  philosophy — the  ideal 
elevating  experience,  and  experience  correcting  the  ideal. 

When  this  work  was  finished  Jowett  returned  onoe 
more  to  the  edition  of  the  Republic  in  the  original  Greek, 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  In  this  labour  Professor  Campbell  was  associated 
with  him;  and  in  1891,  when  his  illness  was  most 
severe,  he  had  placed  the  book  entirely  in  his  hands. 
With  returning  health  the  wish  returned  to  finish  his 
own  part ;  and,  with  Fletcher's  help,  he  again  began  the 
revision  of  the  notes — for  the  text  had  been  printed.  It 
was  his  intention  to  write  a  number  of  essays  on  sabjects 
connected  with  Plato  and  Greek  scholarBhip :  more 
'  Jfeno,  Introd.  vol,  ii.  p.  25, 
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especially  he  wished  to  say  his  say  about  Bentley,  on 
whose  demerits  he  often  entered  into  conversation  with 
me;  but  of  these  he  never  completed  more  than  a  few 
pages. 

Aa  Professor  of  Greek,  Jowett  felt  that  the  language 
and  literature  of  Greece  were  a  trust  committed  to  his 
care.  He  desired  above  all  things  to  see  the  study  of 
Greek  placed  on  what  he  thought  to  be  a  sound  basis, 
and  pursued  in  a  manner  likely  to  produce  good  fruit. 
He  thought  that  little  could  be  done  in  elucidating 
difficult  passages  in  Greek  authors ;  in  spite  of  all  the 
ingenuity  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  them,  the 
interpretation  was  still  uncertain.  He  often  spoke  of 
Greek  as  the  most  difficult  language  in  the  world, 
not  because  our  texts  were  corrupt,  but  owing  to  the 
subtlety  of  the  thought  aud  the  unfamiliar  a-tsociations 
of  words.  The  attempt  to  remove  such  difficulties  by 
'  emendation '  was  to  him  intolerable ;  and  his  aversion 
to  this  '  curse  of  Greek  scholarship '  increased  with 
years.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  noime 
tabulae.  The  best  hope  of  a  commentator  lay  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  author,  of  his  use  and  combination  of  words ; 
and  for  this  reason  Jowett  wished  to  see  each  of  the 
great  Greek  authors  provided  with  a  special  grammar 
and  lexicon. 

But  scholarship  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  was 
only  a  part  of  Jowetts  Greek  studies,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  important  part.  He  wished  to  see  Greek  ideas 
in  contact  with  modem,  and  it  was  with  this  view  that 
he  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  value  of  translations.  That 
much  ia  lost  in  translating  from  one  language  to  another, 
he  woiJd  readily  have  confessed ;  no  one  knew  better 
than  he  that  English  words  have  not  the  same  associa- 
tions as  Greek,  and  cannot   be   arranged   in   the   same 
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order.  Yet  a  translation  is  still  tlie  best  means  of 
introducing  the  Greek  anthor  to  the  English  reader ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  know  what  the  Greeks  really  thought, 
it  is  better  to  read  what  they  wrote,  than  what  has  been 
written  about  them. 

Even  when  translated,  Greek  authors  require  to  be 
criticized  and  explained,  and  therefore  every-  translation 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  number  of  essays.  In  the 
case  of  Plato,  Jowett  was  able  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and 
if  he  had  accomplished  all  that  he  wished  in  regard  to 
Greek  literature,  there  would  have  been  essays  on  early 
Greek  philosophy,  leading  up  to  Plato  ;  essays  on  Tbucy- 
dides,  essays  on  Aristotle,  essays  on  the  Republic  of 
Plato.  In  these  he  would  have  dealt  with  many  of  the 
most  interesting  and  fundamental  questions  which  can 
arise  about  literature.  He  would  have  endeavoured  to 
fix  the  limits  of  historical  and  verbal  criticism  ;  he  would 
have  cleared  away  much  that  rests  on  insufBcient  testi- 
mony, endeavouring  to  show  us  what  we  really  know, 
and  what  learned  ingenuity  has  persuaded  us  to  accept 
as  knowledge  on  many  points  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature.  His  criticism  would  have  been  to  a  great 
degree  negative ;  he  would  have  applied  to  historical 
testimony  rules  almost  as  severe  as  those  by  which 
evidence  is  controlled  in  a  court  of  law,  and  historians 
would  have  refused  to  accept  his  views,  as  indeed  they 
did  refuse  to  accept  them  *,  on  the  ground  that  history 
cannot  be  written  on  the  conditions  which  he  imposed. 
But  the  stimulus  of  such  criticism  would  have  been 
invaluable  in  raising  to  a  higher  level  the  standard  of 
truth  in  history,  just  as  his  conservatism  in  scholarship 
was  invaluable  in  bringing  us  back  to  the  basis 
knowledge. 

'  Freeman,  Bist.  0/ Sicily,  vol.  iii.  p.  599. 
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In  June,  1893,  Morier  lost  his  only  son  Victor,  to 
Jowett'a  great  distress,  who  exerted  himself  in  every 
way  to  comfort  and  console  his  friend. 

'  I  hardly  know  how  to  write  to  you,'  he  saya  to  Lady 
Morier,  '  Your  husband  haa  been  ray  best  and  kindest  friend 
for  more  tlian  forty-five  years.  Give  my  love  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  always  thinking  of  him.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  had  better  not  further  intrude  on  your  sorrow  at  present. 
But  will  you  send  me  one  line  to  say  how  he  ia^nothing 
more  ?  .  .  .  I  feel  bow  vain  words  are  at  such  a  time  ;  I  know 
that  you  will  console  him  and  yourself.' 

In  July  of  the  same  year  died  Lord  Sherbrooke 
(Robert  Lowe).  Jowett  always  felt — and  the  feeling 
will  be  found  expressed  in  more  than  one  letter-^that 
he  owed  his  position  as  Master  of  Balliol  to  Lowe's 
good  ofKces ;  and  in  1881  he  dedicated  to  him  his  trans- 
lation of  Thncydides — '  as  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
in  England,  whose  genuine  love  of  ancient  classical  litera- 
ture (though  sometimes  dissembled')  is  as  well  known  to 
his  friends,  as  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  charm 
of  his  conversation.' 

He  now  writes  to  Lady  Sherbrooke  :— 

'  I  know  of  course  that  people  did  not  like  his  sarcastic 
speech.  But  I  have  always  maintained  that  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men,  and  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty.  He  said 
to  me  once,  after  his  miud  was  beginning  to  fail,  referring 
to  the  time  when  he  held  office;  "Of  course  I  made  endless 
mistakes."  I  was  greatly  touched  by  this.  He  and  H.  Arnold 
are  the  only  persons  who  used  to  encourage  me  about  the 
translation  of  Greek  authors.  He  also  said  to  me  that  he 
bad  never  got  his  fair  share  of  praise  in  the  world,  but 
3  than  his  share  of  abuse.  This  was  quite  true  :  when  he 
was  in  his  full  vigour  he  was  the  best  conversationalist  in 
London,  so  rapid,  so  full  of  fancy,  and  so  copious  in  information. 

'  VoL  i.  p.  394. 
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Dean  Milman  said  to  me,  "  No  man  brings  more  good  lit«iwy 
talk  into  society  thao  R.  Lowe."  He  was  the  life  of  a  country 
house.  He  had  a  natural  sympathy  with  everything  that  was  | 
fr«e  and  epontaneoua  and  self-acting  :  free  trade,  open  com- 
petition, payment  by  results,  non-interference,  and  the  like. 
He  was  always  a  political  economist  of  the  old  school,  which 
has  now,  partly  because  it  was  not  understood,  gone  out  of 
fashion.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  Union  Debating 
Society  when  I  came  to  Oxford  to  try  for  a  Scholarship. 
I  saw  him  again  in  the  Balliol  Common  Room,  about  the 
year  1840,  when  be  had  been  reading  Napier's  Peninsular  Wttr, 
and  astonished  us  all  by  his  eloquent  description  of  the  book. 
Except  on  these  two  occasions  I  did  not  see  much  of  him 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  or  know  him  at  all 
intimately  till  his  return  from  Australia.  And  now  that 
distinguished  life  has  closed,  aa  the  life  of  all  must  close. 
There  is  one  person,  as  I  know  well,  who  will  bear  him  in 
memory  to  his  life's  end.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
read  over  all  that  he  has  written  or  spoken  which  is  preserved. 
The  poems  were  not  intended  for  publication,  but  some  of 
them  are  very  good.  I  have  not  seen  them  for  a  great  many 
years,  when  they  were  only  in  MS.,  but  two  of  them  I  remember, 
"On  a  Cigala,"  and  some  satirical  verses  on  the  Oovemment. 
The  time  at  Sydney  was  perhaps  the  happiest  and  most  enei^tic 
of  his  life.  Do  yoii  remember  the  boy  and  girl  who  were 
orphans  (owing  to  some  dreadful  crime)  and  whom  he  brought 
home  with  him  to  England?  He  was  the  greatest  man  who  1 
ever  went  to  Australia,  and  the  Australians  know  it.' 

In  the  same  vacation  a  heavy  loss  fell  upon  Salliol 
College  in  the  death  of  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship,  who 
perished  in  a  suowstorm  on  Mont  Blanc  on  August  25. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  Nettleship  had  been  a  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  the  College,  and  since  Green  withdrew  from 
his  Tutorship,  the  principal  part  of  the  philosophical 
teaching  had  been  in  his  hands.  He  was,  as  Jowett  says 
of  him,  '  one  of  the  props  of  the  College,"  the  beloved 
Tutor  and  guide  of  many  generations  of  undergraduates, 
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the  delight  of  his  friends,  devoted  to  his  work,  caring 
little  for  success,  yet  distinguished  beyond  moat  men, 
always  and  in  everything  pursuing  the  ideal  and  the 
true.  He  wrote  little,  but  his  essay  on  Plato's  '  Theory  of 
Education '  in  Hellenica  has  been  described  as  the  '  best 
treatise  on  education  in  existence.'  His  lectures  were 
so  greatly  admired  that  many  of  them  have  been 
recovered    from   the   almost   verbal    transcripts    of    his 

pupils. 

Jowett  felt  his  loss  very  deeply, 

'We  have  had  a  great  sorrow  and  loss  at  Balliol,'  he  writes, 
'  in  the  denth  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Nettlesliip.  He  was  an  admirable 
Tutor  and  a  line  character.  I  know  not  how  to  supply  hia 
place.  I  grieve  to  think  that  I  shall  never  see  Riro  more.  ,  .  , 
Poor  Nettleship,  whom  we  have  lost,  was  a  man  who  cannot  be 
replaced  ;  certainly  not  in  Oxford.  He  was  a  very  good  man, 
and  had  a  considerable  touch  of  genius  in  him.  He  seems  to 
have  died  bravely,  telling  the  guides  not  to  be  cowards,  but 
to  save  their  lives.  He  also  sang  to  them  to  keep  them 
awake,  saying  (this  was  so  like  him)  that  he  had  no  voice,  but 
that  he  woiild  do  his  beat.  .  .  .  He  was  wonderfully  beloved  by 
the  undergraduates,  because  they  knew  that  he  cared  for  them 
more  than  for  anything  else  in  the  world.  ...  He  was  begin- 
ning to  write,  and  would,  I  tliink,  have  written  well ;  he  was 
also  an  excellent  speaker  and  Lecturer.' 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Michaelmas  Term  Jowett 
spoke  more  at  lengt.h  of  Nettleship,  and  never  did  he 
preach  a  more  beautiful  or  pathetic  sermon  ^  I  think 
that  he  felt  his  death  the  more  keenly  because  he  had 
not  quite  appreciated  him.  As  was  natural  in  the  Head 
of  a  College,  and  in  one  who  was  most  anxious  that  hia 
pupils  should  succeed  in  life,  Jowett  was  more  inclined 
than  Nettleship  to  regard  the  verdict  of  the  Schools  as 
the  test  of  progress.  He  knew  that  a  man  who  has  once 
'  The  aemion  is  No.  iv.  iu  College  Seiinoits. 
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really  distiiiguislied  himaelf  is  conscious  of  his  powers, 
and  likely  to  use  them  in  after  life.  This  difference, 
united  with  the  natural  shyness  of  both  men,  caused  them 
to  move  in  different  circlea,  each  greatly  admiring  the 
other,  but  in  imperfect  sympathy '.  J 

Still  heavier  as  a  personal  loss  was  the  death  of  I 
Tennyson,  whose  house  had  been  almost  a  home  to  Jowett  ^ 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Nowhere  did  he  find 
a  warmer  welcome,  nowhere  was  the  conversation  more 
delightful.  I  once  asked  him  whom  of  his  numerous 
friends  he  thought  the  best  talker.  '  Among  men,'  h*^ 
replied, '  Sherbrooke  and  Tennyson.'  In  the  autumn  of 
1 893  he  had  visit«d  Aldworth,  and  though  Tennyson 
had  been  in  somewhat  delicate  health,  he  returned 
home  without  any  suspicion  that  the  end  was  near.  On 
October  6  he  writes  to  Morier: — 

'  A  fortnight  ago  to-morrow  morning,  I  took  leave  of 
Tean3rsoo.  Neither  of  us  had  any  idea  that  we  should  meet 
no  more.  He  was  unwell  and  Buffering,  but  his  mind  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  from  time  to  time  during  my  stay  there 
he  was  making  small  corrections  of  his  poems.  He  bad 
another  volume  just  coming  out  as  good  as  anything  whldi 


'  In  a  letter  to  ComphcU,  when 
speaking  of  bis  old  prejudice 
which  prevented  him  from  appre- 
ciating Conington,  Jowett  ob- 
Bervea:  'With  how  man;  perBons 
has  this  been  the  case !'  Perhaps 
I  maj  mention  here  another 
death,  which  was  a  very  serious 
loss  to  Balliol  about  this  time, 
the  death  of  Charles  Warrack  on 
September  13,  1891.  For  about 
a  year  he  had  been  teaching 
philosophy  in  the  College.  He 
was  quite  young  at  the  time  of 
his   denth,    and    bia   health   hail 


alwaye  been  very  feeble,  but  thoae 
who  knew  him  will  cherish  his 
memory  as  long  as  they  live. 
He  had  a  genius  for  philosophy. 
A  few  days  before  bis  death,  when 
reading  Spiuoia,  he  told  me  that 
he  lingered  over  every  page  le»t 
he  should  come  to  the  end  too 
goon.  His  powers  of  convena- 
tion  were  quite  remarkable,  and 
in  my  recollection  of  him  he 
remains  one  of  those  'golden 
natures'  who  help  lu  to  form 
ideals  of  life. 
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he  has  written.     He  was  the  last  great  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
oeuturf  to  leave  the  world  of  letters  in  darkness. 

'  For  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years  he  and  hia  wife  have 
been  the  kindest  of  friends  to  me.  .  .  .  Life  seems  to  get 
poorer  aa  we  get  older  ;  there  ore  so  few  remaining  who  knew 
us  when  we  were  young.' 

To  Lady  Tennyson,  on  receiving  the  news  of  her 
husband's  approaching  death,  he  wrote : — 

'  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  life  is  slowly  passing  away.  No 
one  at  this  hour  has  a  greater  sorrow  than  yours — to  lose  the 
partner  of  your  life,  who  was  also  the  most  distinguished  man 
of  his  age.  And  no  one  has  a  greater  consolation  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  happy  unclouded  past,  and  in  the  unshaken 
faith  that  you  are  rendering  him  up  to  God.  .  .  , 

'  There  is  a  friend  to  whom  you  have  been  wonderfully 
kind  for  thirty-five  years,  and  have  shown  him  never-failing 
sympathy  and  not  grown  tired  of  him  during  all  this  long 
time — he  too  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing which  will  sootht!  your  life  by  reminding  you  of  days 
gone  past. 

'  I  bought  the  single- volume  edition  of  the  poems  to-dayi  and 
began  to  read  them  through  again.  Will  you  do  the  same, 
beginning  with  "In  Memoriam"?  What  a  volume  of  them 
there  is !  and  how  astonisliingly  good !  To  me  and  others 
they  made  epochs  in  our  own  life  at  the  time  at  which  we  first 
read  them.  They  never  did  us  any  hnrra,  but  the  great«3t 
good.  They  opened  our  minds  in  the  best  manner  to  the  new 
ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.' 

Jowett's  veneration  for  Tennyson  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  these  words  of  Mr,  Wilfrid  Ward ; — 

'  In  the  winter  of  1887-8  Jowett  was  staying  at  Farringford, 
and  my  wife  and  I  went  there  one  evening  to  meet  him. 
His  devotion  to  Tennyson  always  brought  him  out,  and  he  was 
very  interesting  but  also  very  characteristic,  administering  the 
usual  snubs  on  any  display  which  savoured  of  "gush  "or  senti- 
ment.    Tennyson  read  to  us  several  poems,  ending  with  the 
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Ode  in  memory  of  the  Duhe  of  Wellington  (one  of  Jowett'a  I 
heroes) — a  poem  wbii^li  he   read  with  wonderful  effect.     Ha 
read  the  opening  with  a  suggeetion  of  the  deep  tones  of  the  \ 
passing  bell — 

■'  Bury  the  Greftt  Duke 

With  aa  empire's  luuentation, 
Let  UH  bury  the  Great  Dnko 
To  the  noise  of  the  mourning'  of  a  mighty  nation." 

No   one    who   has   heard  the    poet    read    it    can    forget   the 
abandon  and  simplicity  of  hia  rendering  of  the  concluding 


■'Speak  no  more  of  his  r. , 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him. 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him." 

There  was  silence  when  Tennyson  finished.  Then  h« 
turned  to  Jowett  to  ask  him  aome  question.  No  answer  came. 
We  looked  at  the  Master,  and  tears  were  streaming  from  hia 
eyee.     It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  speak. 

■  His  feeling  for  the  poet  was  a  thing  not  tu  be  forgotten. 
He  looked  on  Tennyson  as  in  some  euuse  the  great  prophet  of 
his  time,  though  he  was  also  alive  to  all  the  human  aspects 
of  his  character  and  conversation. 

'  I  remember  Tennyson  telling  me  of  Jowett'a  endeavour, 
when  he  thought  himself  to  be  dying,  to  persuade  Teimyaon 
to  write  a  great  prayer  to  he  aung  by  all  men  of  all  creeds 
in  theae  latter  days.' 

Loss  followed  upon  loss.  On  March  23,  1893,  the 
Dake   of  Bedford,   who   had   so   recently   succeeded   to 

the  title,  died  quite  suddenly.  In  bygone  days,  when 
an  undergraduate  of  Balliol,  he  had  formed  one  of  the 
party  at  Tummel  Bridge,  and  Jowett  continued  to  the  last 
to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  his  career,  urging  him 
onward  in  the  hope  that  he  would  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  political  world  and  in  society.     Soon  aflerword^ 
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J.  A.  Symonds  died  at  Rome.  His  life,  it  is  true,  hung  by 
ft  thread,  and  for  many  years  he  had  been  compelled  to 

live  out  of  England,  spending  the  winter  at  Davos ;  but 
the  end  came  suddenly — a  slight  chill  proved  more  serious 
than  many  more  dangerous  maladies. 

These  repeated  bereavements  left  their  mark  on  Jowett. 
The  friends  who  should  have  cheered  his  age  had  gone 
before  him,  and  no  one  felt  their  loss  more  deeply.  For 
indeed  he  had  '  the  genius  of  friendship,'  From  time  to 
time  in  his  notebooks  he  made  lists  of  his  friends,  just' 
as  other  men  might  put  down  a  list  of  their  possessions. 
Yet  he  remained  cheerful  to  the  end.  More  than  once  in 
the  last  month  of  his  life  he  said  that  hia  last  year  had 
been  his  happiest.  If  many  friends  had  been  taken. 
many  still  remained  whose  affectionate  kindness  was 
the  delight  and  comfort  of  his  life — W,  Rogers,  the 
Lingens,  Coleridge,  Morier,  Bowen,  Wright,  Lady  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  Lord  and  Lady  Wemyss,  Lady  Airlie,  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  Hberts,  the  Campbells,  the 
Marshalls,  and  others.  The  joumeys  to  Scotland  were 
indeed  given  up,  and  this  was  a  large  deduction  from 
the  pleasiires  of  his  life,  but  he  was  still  able  to  pay 
shorter  visits  and  to  receive  his  friends.  For  a  few  weeks 
in  189a  he  stayed  during  my  absence  in  a  little  cottage 
on  Headington  Hill,  of  which  I  was  tenant  at  the  time. 
and  while  there  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Robert  Morier — 
a  day  which  both  remembered  as  one  of  the  happiest 
of  their  lives.  Jowett  was  far  from  well,  and  a  friend 
tells  me  that  when  she  called  at  the  house  the  ambassador 
came  himself  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  whispering, '  He  is 
asleep.' 

As  life  drew  to  a  close,  and  he  was  no  longer  capable 
of  continued  mental  exertion,  recreation  became  a 
necessity.     He  found  it  partly  in  the  society  of  friends 
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and  partly  in  doing  what  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the 
College  attractive.  OAen  he  would  leave  his  Plato  and 
walk  slowly,  with  Mrs.  Green  for  his  companion,  to  the 
College  field  to  watch  the  preparation  of  the  ground  or 
the  building  of  the  Tutor's  house.  This  was  his  morn- 
ing's refreshment.  Or  he  would  occupy  himself  with  the 
placing  of  tablets  in  the  Chapel  to  the  memory  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  College.  Abont  these  and 
the  inscriptions  to  be  placed  on  them,  he  took  the  greatest 
pains.  Again  and  again  he  would  bring  out  what  he  had 
written  and  ask  to  have  it  read  over  to  him,  that  he  might 
finish  it  to  his  own  satisfaction.  '  I  hope  before  I  die,'  he 
said,  '  to  secure  memorials  within  the  College  for  all  the 
distinguished  members  of  it.'  With  the  same  object  he 
was  always  endeavouring  to  obtain  portraits  of  old 
members  of  the  College.  His  care  even  extended  to  the 
garden;  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  wished  to  have 
lists  made  of  such  flowers  as,  either  for  their  beauty  or 
their  scent,  it  would  be  most  worth  while  to  cultivate. 
He  kept  a  watch  on  anything  which  struck  him  in  the 
gardens  of  others,  and  noticed  the  absence  at  Balliol  of 
what  he  found  elsewhere,  quite  ignoring  the  difficulties 
of  seasons  and  soils.  To  him  the  College  was  all  in  all, 
the  home  of  bis  youth,  the  chief  centre  of  his  thoughts 
and  interests.  There  was  no  other  place  round  which  his 
affections  clung  so  warmly :  '  Make  the  College  beautiful  * 
was  one  of  his  last  sayings. 

In  the  summer  of  1891,  just  before  his  iUnesa  became 
serious,  he  called  on  me  and  said,  '  My  doctor  tells  me 
I  must  do  two  things,  one  of  which  I  shall  do  and  the 
other  I  shall  not.  He  t«lls  me  that  I  must  not  travel 
without  a  servant ;  but  that  is  nonsense ;  I  cannot  take 
a  servant  about  to  be  a  trouble  to  my  friends.  The  other 
is,  that  as  I  cannot  take  sufficient  exercise  in  walking, 
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I  mast  drive.'  He  then  proposed  that  we  should  have 
a  carriage  in  common,  as  I  was  constantly  driving  out. 
A  carriage  was  ordered,  of  such  a  kind  that  we  could 
both  use  it,  and  the  construction  of  it  was  of  much 
interest  to  him.  '  Will  it  look  odd  in  any  way  ? '  he 
asked,  '  for  I  am  a  great  lover  of  appearances,  and  do 
not  wish  to  attract  attention.'  At  last,  when  we  were 
fairly  started,  he  half  apologized  for  indulging  himself. 
■  We  are  two  old  fogeys,'  he  said,  complacently  ignoring 
an  inequality  of  twenty-five  years  or  more  in  our  ages. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  I  went  out  with  him 
two  or  three  times  a  week  during  Term.  His  delight 
in  driving  was  extraordinary ;  he  loved  to  go  as  fast  as 
he  could,  and  nothing  vexed  him  more  than  to  be  passed 
by  others.  '  Wliy  does  he  drive  so  slowly  ? '  he  would 
exclaim.  '  We  are  going  up  a  hill,"  I  would  suggest, 
'  and  the  carriage  is  heavy.'  '  I  see  no  hill  here ;  let  oa 
tell  him  to  go  on.' 

He  was  entirely  without  fear,  and  would  go  out  on  the 
coldest  days,  when  the  roads  were  quite  unsafe.  In  his 
iaat  days,  when  he  became  quite  infirm,  I  was  un- 
willing to  go  with  him  alone  (except  the  driver)  up 
the  steep  hill  in  Wytham  Park.  This  he  thought 
rather  pusillanimous,  and  one  day  he  told  me,  with 
some  exultation,  that  he  had  been  in  Wytham  with 
a  friend,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  with  the  hill, '  none 
whatever.'  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw  the  friend 
(a  lady),  who  gave  a  different  account  of  the  matter : 
'  You  were  quite  right  not  to  go.  It  was  most  alarming.' 
On  one  occasion  when  he  was  entering  the  gate  of 
Wytham  Park  he  suddenly  remembered  that  in  old 
days  he  had  the  entree  of  the  place ;  he  leaned  forward 
and  said  to  the  woman  who  kept  the  lodge,  '  I  have 
permission  to  come  in,  do  you  know  me  ?     I  am  Professor 
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Jowett' — pause;  *I  am  the  Master  of  Balliol ' — ^panse, 
till  the  woman  answered,  'I  don't  know  you,  sir;  but, 
Lord  bless  yon,  it  doesn't  matter  who  you  ana,  yoo  can 
come  in  here,' 

During  our  drives  we  talked  of  many  things :  at  one 
time  he  gave  me  an  account  of  Oxford  as  it  was  when  he 
came  to  the  University,  describing  the  Fellows  of  Balliol 
of  the  day,  and  the  eminent  private  Tutors— Elder ', 
Lowe  *,  Masaie  *,  and  others ;  at  another  he  would  try  to 
hammer  oat  something  clear  about  bimetallism,  bat 
with  little  success.  For  a  while  it  was  an  arrangement 
between  us  that  each  should  tell  the  other  at  least  one 
story  daring  the  coarse  of  the  drive,  but  Jowetfs  re- 
sources were  inexhaustible  and  soon  outran  mine.  Or  he 
would  go  back  to  the  Tractarian  movement,  pointing  out 
where  Newman  lived  at  Littlemore  and  speaking  of  his 
own  walks  with  Ward :  '  I  am  half  ashamed  of  it  all  now.' 
he  said.  When  we  passed  the  Shelley  monument  in 
University  College  he  remarked,  '  I  don't  object  to  that,' 
and  went  on  to  make  excuses  for  the  poet.  The  last  subject 
which  he  was  able  to  discuss  was  secondary  education. 
He  had  undertaken  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  approach- 
ing congress  (October  10, 1893),  and,  as  he  always  did,  he 
was  making  carefiil  preparations  for  his  speech.  We 
talked  over  various  methods  of  bringing  the  Univer- 
sities and  secondary  schools  tJ^gether  without  drawing 
up  any  definite  plan,  and  when  we  parted  he  said,  '  Let 
us  think  over  this,  and  when  we  meet  again  we  will 
finish  the  matter.'  But  his  illness  increased  and  he 
never  returned  to  it'. 


'  Afterwards  Head  Master  of         '  Before    hiB    death    he    hwl 

the  Charterhouee.  elaborated    his    yiem   into    Uie 

'  Lord  Sherbrooke.  following  echeme :  — 

»  See  vol.  i,  p.  46,  1.  The  UniTeraitiea  mnst  have 
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In  the  Sranmer  Term  of  1893  Jowett's  health  again 
'  began  to  fail.  Hitherto  he  had  appeared  to  be  much  as 
usual,  and  went  on  working  at  Plato,  lecturing,  preach- 
ing, and  arranging  a  new  lectionary  and  prayer-book  for 
U86  in  the  Chapel ;  but  in  the  Term  it  was  evident  that 
lecturing  was  an  effort  to  which  he  was  hardly  equal,  and, 
though  he  devoted  many  hours  to  Plato,  he  could  not 
throw  off  the  work  as  he  wished.  At  the  end  of  Term 
the  College  gave  an  entertainment.  Jowett  was  always 
happy  on  these  occasions,  but  one  who  heard  him  speak 


Home  part  in  the  government 
and  management  of  these  schoole, 
and  mnet  appoint  one  person  in 
each  school  to  be  od  the  govem- 
ing  hody  of  all  the  schools  which 
choose   to    become  affiliated  to 

a.  The  UnirerEitieB  muHt  con- 
duct a  leiiving  or  obifurten'en 
examination,  which  shEill  he  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government.  The 
best  form  of  this  esaminalion 
will  be  to  make  it  like  the  Local 
or  Schools  Board  examination. 
In  either  case  the  two  Univer- 
Bities  should  work  together  as  in 
the  Schools  examination. 

3.  Schools  maj  be  allowed  to 
choose,  by  the  Government  or 
by  the  Council  of  Education,  aa 
to  whether  they  will  be  examined 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
examiners,  or  by  the  London 
University,  or  by  the  Government 
or  any  other  properly  authorized 

4.  Persons  who  have  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge  Board  ehould  be  regardisd 
aa  members  of  the  Dnivcrsity  and 


should  Le  admissible  to  various 
privileges. 

ia\  They  should  be  allowed  la 
study  at  the  libraries,  attend 
University  lectures  without  pay- 
ment, and  should  be  eligible  to 
become  members  of  all  clubs  and 
societies  to  which  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men  are  usually  ad- 
mitted. 

(bj  They  should  be  allowed  to 
take  honours  in  the  Schools  of 
the  University  without  residence, 
at  such  ages  and  after  the  pay- 
ment of  such  fees  as  the  Univer- 
sity shall  think  fit. 

(c)  They  may  also  be  examined 
at  any  examination  that  is  held 
by  the  University,  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  their  proficiency  in 
any  particular  book  or  subject 
which  forms  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity curriculum  at  any  age. 

{d)  They  should  be  eligible  for 
any  Scholarship  or  Exhibition 
which  aflbrds  a  free  education, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to 
attend  free  of  expense  all  Univer- 
sity Extension  Lectures  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 
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on  this  evemng  observed  that  he  was  agitated  and 
almost  overcome,  and  '  there  was  a  kind  of  sadnees  in 
his  manner  that  seemed  to  bo  like  a  leave-taking  ^.' 

On  JnJy  5,  1893,  he  visited  Shrewsbury  to  be  present 
at  the  aminal  speech  day  of  the  schooL  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  few  things  had  given  him  greater 
pleasure  than  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  in 
1882,  in  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  which  he  had 
taken  the  greatest  interest.  After  luncheon,  when  the 
prizes  had  been  distributed,  he  gave,  at  the  Head  Master's 
request,  a  short  address,  his  last  utterance  on  the  great 
subject  which  had  been  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life. 
One  of  those  who  were  present  tells  me  that  it '  was  the  most 
impressive  thing  he  ever  heard.  Jowett  seemed  in  a  few 
sentences  to  say  all  that  a  schoolmaster  most  wished  and 
needed  to  hear.'  He  said  nothing  that  he  had  not  said 
before,  he  merely  insisted  on  the  old  lessons  in  the  old  way. 
He  began,  as  his  manner  in  making  speeches  was,  with 
enmnerating  the  distinguished  men  who  had  gone  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  from  this  he  passed  on  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place  and  of  the  school  buildings.  Then  he  closed 
round  his  subject,  speaking  first  of  the  life  and  duty  of 
the  teacher,  and  secondly  of  the  life  and  duty  of  the 
scholar.     I  will  quote  a  few  sentences : — 

'  The  calling  of  a  teacher  is  full  of  varied  interests :  he  has 
the  greatest  of  all  tields  in  which  to  work,  and  the  most  curious 
subject  for  thought  and  inquiry — human  nature.  To  have 
formed  the  mind  of  a  single  person,  to  have  eleyated,  directed, 
purified  it,  is  no  in  considerable  result  of  a  life.' 

'  If  we  would  understand  the  ways  of  the  young  we  should 
remember  what  wo  ourselves  were  at  their  age.  and  make  the 
same  excuses  for  their  wayward  f&idts  and  passions  that  wa 
once  did  for  our  own." 

'  For  an  account  of  this,  aee  Temple  Bar,  Oct.  1894. 
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'  He  who  has  to  teach  others  should  be  always  growiag,  or 
he  will  fail  of  doing  justice  to  himself  or  them.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  of  him  that  in  the  course  of  life  he  should  have  read 
through  the  principal  classics,  reserving  as  a  matter  of  duty 
the  hour  or  half-hour  saved  from  interruptions  which  is  necessary 
for  the  task  ? ' 

Of  the  scholar's  life  he  said  : — 

'  A  great  teacher  once  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  my 
wings."  Energy  in  work  or  play,  truth,  purity,  honesty  in 
conduct  and  Influence— these  were  the  duties  of  the  scholar. 
Does  it  ever  strike  you  that  we  spend  an  immoderate  time 
in  learning  Latin  and  Greek  ? — I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  that  this  is  partly  your  fault !  * 

The  closing  words  were  more  serious : — 

'The  good  name  of  a  school  13  committed  to  the  scholars 
rather  than  to  the  masters,  and  especially  to  the  elder  scholars, 
and  is  in  a  manner  their  property.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  character  which  is  given  to  it  by  themselves.  There  have 
been  a  few  even  among  the  young  who  have  not  only  abstained 
from  evil  themselves,  but  have  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  others — 
in  whose  presence  no  one  would  dare  to  boast  of  a  dishonour- 
able action  or  to  utter  an  impure  word.  Such  characters  have 
been  a  kind  of  light  in  a  school.' 

Eleven  days  after  his  return  from  Shrewsbury  he 
preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  the  sermon 
which  he  had  preached  twenty-two  years  previously  at 
the  Greyfriars  Church  in  Edinburgh — the  comparison 
of  Bunyan  and  Spinoza.  As  he  begaJi,  so  he  ended,  with 
a  message  of  peace  and  good  will  and  reconcilement  of 
opposing  factions.  Of  the  two  men  of  whom  he  spoke, 
one  was  imprisoned,  the  other  excommunicated,  but  to 
him  both  were  patterns  of  truth  and  goodness '. 

He  lingered  on  at  Oxford,  wishing  to  complete  some 
work  which  he  had  in  hand.  He  was  occupied  with  a 
'  See  letter  to  Lady  Stanley,  infru,  p.  47a 
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short  contribution  to  the  biography  of  Tennyson  and  with 
bis  edition  of  the  Republic.  In  Jnly  be  went  to 
Headiugton  Hill,  intending  lat^r  in  the  suminer  to  visit 
some  friends;  but  during  his  stay  there  he  became 
seriously  ill.  Towards  the  end  of  August  he  returned  to 
his  own  bouse.  One  by  one  his  projected  visits  had  to 
be  given  up,  except  that  to  Sir  B.  Wright  at  Headley 
Park.  For  some  time  he  was  able  to  drive  out,  as 
I  have  said,  and  he  read  with  great  interest  Captain 
Mahans  book  on  7^e  Influence  of  Sea  Potcer  in  History 
and  Prof.  Pearson's  National  Life  and  Character,  but  the 
pain  and  sleeplessness  increased  from  day  to  day. 

The  last  few  drives  are  vividly  in  my  memory.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  hot — it  was  the  early  part  of 
September,  1893 — and  driving  was  impossible  till  late  in 
the  afternoon.  One  day  we  went  to  Studley,  a  village 
between  Oxford  and  Brill,  returning  by  Stanton  St.  John. 
He  was  interested  in  the  little  church — the  work  of 
Butterfield — and  got  out  to  examine  it.  Another  drive 
was  to  Boar's  Hill,  and  as  we  turned  back  on  the  summit 
he  made  the  carriage  stop  and  for  some  minutes  sat 
looking  at  Oxford,  which  lay  below  ub  in  the  light  of 
the  September  afternoon ;  it  was  bis  last  look  at  a  view 
which  he  loved  to  contemplate.  He  had  a  great  wish 
before  he  left  Oxford — for  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to 
visit  some  friends— to  drive  to  Blenheim  and  Dorchester. 
I  made  arrangements  for  going  to  Blenheim,  bat  on 
hearing  that  he  was  seriously  ill  I  countermanded  them. 
Three  days  after  I  received  a  note :  '  I  have  been  very 
ill  since  I  saw  you.  but  the  doctor  gives  me  permission 
to  drive,  so  we  will  go  to  Blenheim  as  we  arranged.' 
A  drive  of  such  a  distance  was  of  course  impossible. 
We  went  out  for  an  hour,  and  in  a  few  days  h©  was 
too  ill  to  go  at  all. 
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As  always,  he  thought  lightly  of  his  symptoma  for 
a  time,  and  was  careless  about  diet.  When  told  that 
he  should  eat  meat,  he  breakfasted  on  cold  beef  I  The 
symptoms  were  capricious ;  one  morning,  early,  he  was 
so  ill  that  Dr.  Collier  was  simunoned',  but  when  he 
arrived  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  found  Jowett  hard  at 
work  on  Plato  1 

Daily  he  grew  worse.  In  the  last  week  of  August  he 
proposed  to  visit  Mrs,  Ilbert,  but  the  dottors  forbade  him 
to  leave  Oxford.  He  remained  a  fortnight  longer,  when 
he  resolved  to  consult  Sir  W,  Broadbont,  as  Dr.  Douglas 
Powell  was  not  in  town.  He  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Lewis 
Campbell,  asking  if  she  could  receive  him  in  her  house, 
and  on  hearing  of  her  willingness  to  do  so,  he  insisted 
on  going  the  very  next  day. 

His  own  thoughts  about  his  illness  are  given  in  these 
extracts  from  letters  written  to  Mrs.  Ilbert : — 

'Augva  35,  1893, 
'  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  you.     Will  you  write 
me  a.  faithful  account  of  how  you  are,  and  whether  you  are 
resolved  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  getting  well  ? 

'  If  I  were  to  propose  to  come  and  see  you  on  Saturday,  or 
Monday  week,  would  the  time  be  convenient?' 

'Aupttt  30,  1893. 
'  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  come  to  you  on  Monday,  but 
the  doctor  positively  forbids  it,  and  I  think  he  is  right,  I  have 
had  a  rather  bad  heart  attack  and  indigestion,  not  so  bad  as 
those  I  had  two  years  ago,  but  serious.  I  have  therefore  given 
up  my  viaita  for  the  present,  but  when  I  get  better  I  will 
resume  some  of  them, 

'  Sir  H.  Acland  was    not  in  ueM  of  tbe  oigans  of  digestion, 

Oxford  at  this  time,  and  hi»  place  owing  to  which  the  heart  had 

waa  taken  by  Dr.  Collier.    The  become  affected. 
iltoeBs  wa»  mainly  due  to  weak- 
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'I  write  by  a  well-known  hand ' ;  whether  &om  ludnees  or 
illness  I  cannot  quite  tell.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  mean  to  g«t 
w«ll.     Will  you  send  me  word  to  the  some  effect  ? ' 

'September  la,  1850- 
'  This  complaint  of  the  heart  is  one  of  the  most  trying  that 
there  can  be.  because  it  is  always  making  itself  out  to  be  worse 
than  it  is.  and  better  than  it  is.  The  inference  is  that  wiae 
peraons.  like  you  and  me,  ought  not  to  attend  to  its  intimatioiis, 
but  to  take  every  possible  care  of  themselves. 

■.  .  .  You  will  be  interested  to  know  how/I  am.  I  would 
tell  you  if  I  could.  I  mean  to  take  myself  the  good  advice 
which  I  give  you,  though  it  is  not  very  comfortable  :  is  it 
nuw  ?  &[y  impression  is  that  I  shall  pull  through  it  again, 
since  I  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  strength. 

■  Tell  the  children  that  I  am  very  sooy  not  to  have  heard 
them  play  again  ;  but  I  shall  come  some  day  and  ask  for  the 
concert  which  tliey  have  promised  me,' 

The  last  letter  which  he  ever  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Green,  who  had  gone  to  stay  with 
him  at  the  Lodge  on  September  11,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  home  the  next  day  owing  to  illness.  On  the  iftfa, 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  London,  Jowett  wrote  to  her : — 

•  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  and  hope  that  you  are 
already  welL  I  very  much  approve  of  your  loyalty  to  docton 
and  nurses. 

'  Yet  I  am  also  equally  disposed  to  turn  against  them  (except 
my  own  nurse,  who  is  an  adroirable  woman).    But  I  am  very  ■ 
much  inclined  to  say  that  doctors  ■'  they  knaw«  nowt " — for  ] 
they  are  always  guessing. 

'  I  shall  return  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  I  hope  to 
better  health.     I  think  that  I  cannot  be  so  ill  as  1  sometimes 
fancy.      It    is   a   strange   complaint ;    one  day   at   the   point 
of  death,  and  then,  two  hours  after,  much  yourselt     Write  to   . 
me  at  Mrs.  Campbell's. ' 

*  Miss  Knight's. 
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From  September  15  to  September  23  he  remained  with 
the  Campbella,  in  London,  under  the  care  of  Sir  W. 
Broadbent.  His  case  was  by  this  time  almost  hopeless ; 
if  now  and  then,  owing  to  the  unremitting  attention 
which  he  received,  he  seemed  somewhat  better,  at  other 
times  he  felt  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off.  He  waa 
very  anxious  to  finish  the  short  memoir  which  he  waa 
writing  of  Lord  Tennyson,  and  went  on  dictating  this  to 
Mrs.  Campbell,  when  he  was  able — it  was  his  last  literary 
eflfbrt ;  at  other  times  he  was  occupied  in  arranging  his 
affairs,  or  talking  to  his  friends,  so  far  as  his  physical 
distress  allowed  him  to  do  so. 

Speaking  of  the  work  that  ho  had  done  with  Professor 
Campbell,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Campbell :  '  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  work  which  Lewis  and  I  have  done  on  Plato. 
Of  course  every  man's  work  is  but  a  poor  thing ;  still, 
I  think,  this  is  good  in  its  way.  It  will  be  a  good  to 
philoBOpby  and  a  good  to  morality.  It  will  be  read  for 
many  years,  and  then  it  will  be  superseded.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  would  rather  have  done  than  this  work. 
Natural  science  has  had  a  great  effect  on  mankind,  bat 
the  ideas  of  men  have  had  much  more.  The  ideas  of 
Plato,  the  attempt  after  an  order  of  the  world,  though  it 
was  not  right,  was  an  attempt  in  the  right  direction.' 

As  his  illness  increased  his  thoughts  were  naturally 
drawn  towards  the  last  things.  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  this 
which  is  coming  upon  me,"  he  said,  '  but  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  imposed  upon.    What  do  they  really  think  ? ' 

'  This  morning  I  felt  juat  in  the  calm  frame  of  mind  in 
which  I  would  wish  to  pass  away. 

'  I  think  over  the  past  and  see  much  that  was  wrong, 
but  it  does  not  overwhelm  me.' 

Jowett  was  what  is  called  a  '  bad  patient,'  as  we  have 
seen.    He  could  not  bear  to  submit  his  will  to  others  unless 
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he  Wfts  oonvinced  of  the  necaasity  of  doing  bo,  and  be  never 
quite  believed  in  medical  skill.  He  maintaiQed  that 
may  always  do  a  great  deal  towards  our  own  cure,  more 
than  all  the  doctors  put  together,'  though  it  was  also  his 
opinion  '  that  you  cannot  die  with  a  good  conscience  if 
J  ou  die  from  any  cause  which  you  can  possibly  prevent.' 
In  the  present  case  he  was  bent  upon  paying  his  promised 
visit  to  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Wright  at  Headley  Park — 
perhaps  he  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  baptize 
the  infant  child  of  his  friends — and  Sir  William  Broad- 
bent  did  not  withhold  his  permission.  He  arrived  there 
on  September  23.  In  the  following  night  he  became 
very  ill,  and  was  never  afterwards  able  to  leave  his  bed. 

Sir  William  Markby,  who  was  one  of  his  legal  represen- 
tatives, arrived  on  the  following  Monday,  and  remained 
with  him,  at  Sir  B.  Wright's  request,  till  his  death.  His 
servant,  Perroud,  had  accompanied  him  from  Oxford,  and 
throughout  attended  him  with  devoted  care. 

The  child  was  brought  to  him,  and  as  the  tiny  hand 
closed  upon  his  finger,  he  said  to  Sir  R.  Wright, '  Yoor 
little  son  seems  to  have  a  kindness  for  me.' 

On  Tuesday,  September  26,  Lord  Selbome  and  his 
daughter.  Lady  Sophia  Palmer,  came  to  see  him.  He 
clearly  recognized  his  friends,  and  knew  that  he  would 
never  see  them  again.     Lady  Sophia  writes : — 

'  He  was  suffering  (so  I  thought)  more  from  weakness  than  , 
from  actual  pain,  aud  his  articulation  was  not  always  distinct,  1 
but  on  my  father  bonding  over  him  and  taking  his  hand, 
Mr.  Jowett  said,  "  This  is  kind,  this  is  kind  "  ;  and  father  said, 
"Sophia  is  here  with  mo,"  and  Mr.  Jowett  turned  his  head, 
as  If  looking  for  me,  and  asked  that  I  might  come  to  him. 
He  then  held  one  of  my  hands  and  one  of  my  father's,  and 
he  asked  after  Jim  ',  saying  more  than  once,  "  He  will  do  great  , 

'  The  Bev.  E.  J.  Palmer,  son  of  the  Iftt*  Archdeacon  Palmer. 
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things,  he  vrill  do  great  things  "  ;  and  then  he  seamed  to  be 
speaking  to  Jim,  and  to  urge  him  on  his  career,  but  this  was 
not  quite  clear.  Then  he  aad  my  father  Bpoke  to  each  other 
of  the  old  days,  and  of  their  life  in  this  world  being  near 
its  close.  Suddenly  the  Master  raised  himself  and  said,  with 
a  sudden  glow  of  vigour  and  brightneas  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  "  I  bless  God  for  my  life,  I  bless  God  for  my  life  "  ;  and 
then,  falling  back  on  the  pillow,  he  murmured,  again  and  again, 
as  if  we  were  not  there,  "  I  bless  Thee  for  my  life."  Father 
thought  him  wandering  and  weaker,  and  that  we  ought  to 
go,  and  he  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  took  the  Master's  hand, 
which  lay  on  the  coverlet,  and  reverently  kissed  it.  Then 
Mr.  Jowett  looked  up  to  him  and  said  (curiously  almost  word 
for  word  what  my  father  said\  "Mine  has  been  a  happy  life, 
I   bless  God  for  my  life."' 

On  the  same  day  the  Teunysous  came,  and  in  the 
evening  his  housekeeper,  Miss  Knight.  She  found  him 
still  able  to  recognize  her. 

'  "Master,"!  said,  "you  know  me?"  "Yes,  my  dear  child, 
of  course  1  know  you,"  he  replied,  "but  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  here."  After  pausing  a  moment  or  two,'  ao  Miss  Knight 
continues,  'he  said,  "You  know  that  I  am  passing  away?" 
"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  know  it  only  too  well."  He  was 
quiet  for  a  moment ;  then,  looking  up  a  little  anxiously  into 
my  face,  he  spoke  again:  "You  wilt  make  the  best  use  of 
the  rest  of  the  life  that  is  left  to  you  after  I  am  gone?" 
I  promised  to  do  so.  Fearing  that  I  might  not  have  another 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  him,  I  said,  "Won't  you  give 
me  a  message  for  my  brother?"  He  unclosed  his  eyes,  and 
said  with  a  smile,  "  Oh  yes,  give  him  my  love  and  tell  him 
that  be  must  be  sure  to  bring  out  that  little  book  that  he  is 
doing  for  himself.     I  particularly  wish  it."' 

The  next  day  the  Campbells  came,  and  Lord  Bowen. 

To  Sir  "William  Markby  he  said,  '  Bid  fareweU  to  the 

College ' ;   and  these  were  almost  his  last  words.     When 

Mrs.   Green  arrived  on  Friday,  the  39th,  he  knew  her, 

'  Selections  from  Plato. 
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bat  ooTild  no  longerspeab.  Sir  E.  Wright,  who  frequently 
came  into  the  sick-room  with  affectionate  inqmriea  and 
tender  greeting,  he  seemed  to  recognize  almost  to  the  last, 
but  words  were  impossible.  Early  on  Friday  morning  he 
was  thought  to  utter  the  word  'BiSle.'  and  Sir  William 
Markby  read  to  him  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
•  I  think  ho  was  conscious  of  it,'  Sir  William  says,  '  for 
he  had  been  very  restless,  and  now  he  became  quite 
qniet."  Afterwards  he  or  Mrs.  Green  read  other  passages 
— Psalms  xci,  xcii.  Revelation  rxii,  St.  John  siv ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Jowett  understood  them. 

He  lingered  on  in  mnch  suffering  and  restlessness  i 
till  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Green,  who  I 
was  with  him  at  the  end,  writes : — 

'I  shall  always  remember  the  beautiful  Suaday  afternoon 
when  he  passed  away.  He  was  looking  so  ill  and  suffering 
those  last  days,  and  when  tho  last  peace  bad  come  all  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  came  back  and  be  lay  asleep  so  that 
it  was  joy  to  behold.  The  windows  were  wide  open  to  the 
country,  and  Sir  Eobert  and  Lady  Wright  brought  heather  and 
wild  flowers  and  laid  them  round  the  bed.  Later,  the  moon 
shone  in  and  lit  up  his  beautiful  marble  face  and  the  shining 
white  hair.  There  seemed  to  be  a  blending  of  the  dignity  and 
wisdom  of  old  age  and  of  the  aimpUcity  and  radiant  freshness 
of  youth. ' 

The  remains  were  brought  to  Oxford,  and  on  October  6 
they  were  laid  in  St.  Sepulchre  s  Cemetery,  separated  only 
by  a  single  grave  from  those  of  T.  H.  Green,  '  Sit  mea 
anima  cum  illo,'  Jowett  bad  said  at  Green's  death ;  and  it 
was  his  last  wish  to  be  buried  near  him. 

Some  details  of  the  fiineral  are  of  interest.  Part  of 
the  service  was  read  in  the  College  Chapel  by  the  present 
Dean  of  Eapon:  the  remainder  at  the  grave  by  Bishop 
{now  Archbishop)  Temple  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Palmer. 
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The  pail-bearera  were  Heads  of  Honses  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  Balliol — the  Warden  of  Morton  (the  Hon.  G.  C. 
Brodriek),  the  Provost  of  Oriel  {D.  B.  Monro),  the  Warden 
of  All  Souls  (Sir  William  Anson),  the  Rector  of  Lincoln 
(the  Rev.  W.  W.  Merry),  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  (C.  B. 
Heberden),  the  Rector  of  Exeter  (the  Rev.  W.  W.  Jackson), 
the  President  of  Magdalen  (T.  H.  Warren) — with  whom 
was  associated  the  Provost  of  Eton  (the  Rev.  H.  Hornby). 
The  Chapel  was,  of  course,  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
perhaps  a  more  distingnished  gathering  was  never  seen 
in  Oxford.  Numbers  who  were  unable  to  find  room  in 
the  Chapel  joined  the  procession  when  it  left  the  College, 
and,  as  they  fell  into  rank,  formed  a  long  line  extending 
from  the  College  gate  to  St.  Giles'  Church,  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  were  there,  eager  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  affectionate  respect  to  one  whose  sympathy  had 
been  given  to  all  in  every  noble  effort  without  distinction 
of  class  or  creed. 

It  is  time  to  say  farewell,  yet  a  few  more  words  may 
still  ba  spoken  in  taking  our  last  leave  of  a  friend. 

'  He  had  the  genius  of  friendship,'  said  one ;  and 
another :  '  He  was  the  best  man  I  have  ever  known.'  And 
again  :  '  It  was  he,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  one  who  taught 
me  that  work,  not  success,  made  life  worth  living,'  Or : 
'  How  sadly  commonplace  we  are  becoming,  with  the 
great  men  who  gave  us  all  character  and  an  ideal  dropping 
ofE"  on  all  sides ! '  Or :  '  What  a  gap  his  death  will  make, 
and  how  much  of  one's  life  it  seems  to  throw  into  the 
remote  past  1  While  he  lived  one  always  felt  that  a  little 
of  the  undergraduate  hung  about  one.'  The  impressions 
which  he  left  differed  in  different  minds  even  to  in- 
consistency ;  but  in  all  there  remained  an  imperishable 
memory. 
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As  is  often  the  case  with  men  of  strong  and  original 
character,  Jowett  united  in  himself  some  apparently 
contradictory  qualities.  From  his  earliest  childhood 
he  was  sensitivt*  and  shy.  fearing  to  express  his  own 
feelings  lest  they  should  meet  with  no  response  from 
others.  We  can  imagine  him  in  his  childhood  an  eager 
student,  happy  in  the  society  of  his  sister  Emily,  but 
hardly  caring  for  boy  companions.  The  untoward  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life,  by  preventing  him  fitnn 
mixing  much  with  others,  increased  these  natural 
tendencies;  and  when  bis  prospects  brightened  it  was 
too  late  to  shake  them  off.  Even  to  the  last  he  could 
not  expand  in  the  presence  of  an  uncongenial  spirit.  Hd 
fought  against  this  weakness  in  himself,  and  preached 
against  it  to  others,  but  he  never  overcame  it  '  I  have 
lost  a  third  of  my  lii'e  by  shyness,'  he  said. 

Yet  along  with  this  timid,  shrinking,  sensitive  habit 
there  existed  an  indomitable  tenacity  and  courage. 
Whether  he  was  supporting  or  opposing  a  plan  he 
was  the  last  to  abandon  his  post.  He  refused  to  believe 
in  a  '  lost  cause.'  if  the  cause  was  a  good  one ;  and  if  he 
could  not  wholly  prevent  what  he  felt  to  be  mischievous, 
he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  obstruction.  He  never 
allowed  a  friend  to  be  attacked  in  silence  or  shrank 
from  supporting  an  opinion  because  it  was  unpopular. 
He  feared  the  face  of  no  man.  There  was  also  another 
way,  less  common,  but  not  less  noble,  in  which  he  showed 
his  courage.  At  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  even  extreme 
pain,  to  those  who  were  most  dear  to  him,  he  would 
speak  out  if  he  thought  it  necessary  and  right  to  do 
so.  This  was  the  courage  of  a  large  and  honest  mind, 
which,  even  if  it  provoked  momentary  resentment, 
no  lasting  sore. 

For  years  Jowett's  sympathetic  nature  seems  to 
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met  with  little  response  beyond  his  own  immediate 
circle.  A  few  firienda  found  him  out  on  his  coming  to 
Balliol ;  and  after  the  brilliant  success  of  1838  he  was, 
of  eourae,  a  known  man ;  but  it  was  with  and  through  hia 
pupils  after  he  became  a  Tutor  in  the  College  that  his 
friendships  were  chiefly  formed.  There  were,  of  course, 
men  who  never  came  under  his  iufiueuce,  but  on  the 
majority  he  exercised  a  powerful  attraction,  and  to  many 
be  became  the  chief  friend  of  their  lives.  They  looked 
on  him  with  mingled  amusement  and  awe.  In  lighter 
moments  it  was  'dear  old  Jowler.'  whose  sayings  they 
repeated  'with  a  difference,'  fixing  all  kinds  of  absurd 
stories  upon  him,  which  were  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  '  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with 
the  mythology  ? '  asked  an  old  pupil,  when  I  told  him 
that  I  was  writing  Jowett's  life.  But  underneath  this 
playfulness  lay  a  veneration  such  as  few  men  have  inspired. 
He  was  like  no  other  person ;  one  whose  life  '  retaught 
what  life  should  be,'  a  saint  without  asceticism,  moving 
in  a  world  of  truth  and  purity  and  wisdom ;  and  in  a 
world  of  strength  too,  for  with  him  sjnnpathy  did  not 
spell  weakness.  He  never  hesitated  to  speak,  and  to 
speak  sharply  if  necessary :  '  A  man  who  bangs  on  you  is 
no  good,'  he  said;  and  when  a  friend  reproached  him  with 
being  hard,  he  replied, '  I  have  been  too  soft  all  my  life.' 
It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  bore  with  the  weaknesses  of 
men  to  an  extent  which  was  thought  unwise,  but  he  did 
so  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  them  with  new  strength;  he 
never  cast  a  man  off  so  long  as  he  had  any  hope  of  him. 
He  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  a  failure  on  his  own 
part,  and  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  improvement, 
where  there  was  any  moral  vitality  at  all,  was  bound- 
less. In  this,  as  much  as  in  anything,  he  showed  hia 
tenacity. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Jowett,  especially  in  his  later 
years,  assigned  too  great  a  value  to  the  practical  side  of 
life;  that  he  became  a  man  of  the  world,  and  judged 
success  by  the  world's  standard;  that  he  was  the '  prosperous 
survivor  of  many  martyrdoms,'  and  chose  his  fiiends 
firom  the  prosperous.  It  is  true  that  he  placed  a  great, 
perhaps  an  excessive,  value  on  success :  it  distressed  him 
to  see  his  pupils  'making  a  mess  of  life';  he  wished 
them  to  take  their  part  in  the  work  of  their  generation 
with  energy  and  effect.  He  dreaded  listlessness  and 
indifference,  feeling  that  a  healthy  stimulus  is  often  the 
best  means  of  saving  a  man  from  his  lower  self.  He 
asserted,  not  altogether  in  jest,  that  he  had  little 
liking  for  those  who  had  failed  in  life.  That  men 
should  go  from  the  University  without  a  purpose  or 
interest,  idle  dreamers,  qualified  only  to  '  fail  in  art  and 
literature,'  was  what  he  most  wished  to  prevent.  He 
even  warned  men  against  vague  aspirations  or  acts  of 
self-sacrifice  for  which  they  were  unfitted ;  he  had  seen 
enough  of  wasted  life  and  duties  neglected  in  the  pursuit 
of  ill-chosen  ambitions.  '  Corruptio  optimi  pessima,'  was 
a  truth  often  in  his  mind :  and  he  would  quote  with 
almost  painftil  emphasis  the  saying  of  Bunyan,  that 
*  there  is  a  way  to  Hell,  even  from  the  Gates  of  Heaven.* 
And  yet  no  man  ever  lived  in  the  light  of  the  ideal 
more  than  he  did.  Through  ideals  he  endeavoured 
to  give  shape  to  his  own  life ;  through  ideals  he  sought 
to  educate  and  elevate  others — ideals  drawn  from  the 
noblest  poetry  and  philosophy,  from  sacred  books,  fix)m 
the  lives  of  the  great  and  good.  In  himself  he  was  one 
of  those  noble  natures  with  whom  even  trivial  daily  acts 
become  a  '  reasonable  service,'  whose  ears  seem  to  be  ever 
listening  for  the  voice  of  Truth  above  the  noise  and 
babble  of  the  world.    In  his  view  the  ideal  and  practical 
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were  not  to  be  separated :  ideala  without  practice  bear 
no  fruit ;  practice  without  the  ideal  is  like  the  helpless 
wandering  of  some  headless  creature. 

It  13  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  wrote  the 
works  which  he  contemplated  on  morals  and  religion. 
Had  he  given  to  these  subjects  the  time  and  labour  which 
he  devoted  to  translating  and  commenting  on  Greek 
authors  he  would  have  left  a  deeper  impression  on  his 
age.  It  would  not  then  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  asserted 
now,  that  his  teaching  was  critical  and  destructive  only ; 
that  he  was  always  taking  away  and  never  giving  back. 
Critical,  of  course  he  was,  especially  in  his  earlier  years ; 
but  he  did  not  criticize  merely  to  be  critical.  He  took 
up  arms  against  anything  which  he  thought  to  be  false 
or  unworthy  of  the  Divine  nature ;  he  fought  against  the 
limitations  which  deprive  men  of  the  freedom  which  ia 
their  birthright — the  liberty  to  look  at  things  as  they 
really  are.  In  one  of  his  latest  letters  he  even  expressed 
the  hope  '  that  the  age  of  Biblical  criticism  ia  passing 
away.'  He  wished  to  move  in  uu '  ampler  air."  '  It  is  not 
with  the  very  words  of  Christ,'  he  said,  "  but  with  the 
best  form  of  Christianity  as  the  world  has  made  it,  or  can 
make  it  or  will  receive  it,  that  we  are  concerned  to-day '.' 
Through  all  hindrances  he  strove  to  reach  forward 
to  the  ideal  beyond  and  behind  them,  but  about  the 
reality  of  that  ideal  he  never  doubted.  To  some  it  might 
seem  a  contradiction  that  one  who  refused  to  'envisage' 
a  future  life  in  any  form  conceivable  to  man  should 
maintain,  with  an  almost  passionate  intensity  of  belief, 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  '  are  with  God,'  '  that 
this  world  cannot  be  all ' ;  but  such  was  Jowett's  nature. 
No  difficulties,  moral  or  religious  or  intellectual,  ever 
shook  his  firm  belief  in  a  Divine  Author  of  the  world 
'  See  letter  of  Jan.  17,  1892,  p.  445. 
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and  of  the  kmnan  mind.  Somewliere,  If  not  hem; 
in  the  ^ture,  if  not  now,  justice  and  truth  will  be 
made  plain;  and  of  this  much  at  least  he  waa  con- 
vinced— the  mora]  life  is  the  tmeat  maaifestation  of  tHe 
Divine  Will. 

On  these  and  kindred  snbject«  no  one  coald  have 
spoken  with  greater  insight  than  Jowett,  Already,  in 
his  work  on  St.  Paul,  he  had  written  passages  such  as  no 
other  man  of  our  age  has  put  on  paper.  He  wandered 
into  other  paths.  As  Professor  of  Greek  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  work  at  Greek  literature,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
he  believed  that  in  translation  he  was  doing  this  work  in 
the  most  useful  way.  There  were  times  too  when  the 
greatness  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  pondered  so 
long  seemed  to  overwhelm  him.  To  a  friend  who  asked 
why  he  did  not  finish  his  work  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  he 
replied,  felling  back  in  his  chair,  with  tears  in  his  eyee, 
'  Because  I  cannot :  God  has  not  given  me  the  power  to 
do  it.'  And  after  the  harsh  reception  of  his  theological 
work  he  waa  haunted  with  the  fear  that,  by  writing,  he 
might  do  harm  as  well  as  good.  The  thought  that  words 
written  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  had  been 
received  as  heretical  and  mischievous  doctrines,  destroy- 
ing the  spiritual  lives  of  many,  caused  him  intense  and 
lasting  pain.  His  sensitive  nature  received  a  wound  &om 
which  it  never  quite  recovered.  '  The  iron  entered  into 
his  souL' 

In  some  points  we  might  compare  Jowett  with  the 
man  whom  he  so  greatly  admired — Dr.  Johnson,  It  is 
true  that  they  followed  difi'erent  walks  in  life;  and  if 
Jowett  had  gone  out  into  the  world  as  Johnson  did, 
if  he  had  remained  free  from  the  limitations  which  were 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  position  as  a  clergyman, 
a  Professor,  and  Head  of  a  College,  the  parallel  might 
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have  been  closer  still.  Bat  in  many  respects  they  were 
alike.  Both  had  a  remarkable  gift  for  incisive  sayinga, 
which  put  an  argument  into  a  nutshell,  or  confuted  an 
opponent  with  an  epigram.  Of  course  their  attitude  in 
conversation  was  very  different.  Johnson  was  always 
the  central  figure;  Jowett  was  shy  and  diffident.  If 
Johnson  was  the  bull  who '  tossed  and  gored  a  good  many 
persons  last  night.'  Jowett  was  the  matador  who  could 
give  the  coup  de  grdce  with  effective  skill.  Like  Johnson, 
Jowett  detested  all  exaggeration,  and  had  a  wholesome 
horror  of  cant.  To  both  laugimge  was  a  sacred  gift  and 
to  be  used  with  reverence.  Both  delighted  in  the  society 
of  younger  persons,  and  of  women.  Both  were  men  of 
scholarly  instincts,  and  yet  both  loved  desultory  reading ; 
round  both,  even  to  the  end  of  life,  clung  something  of 
the  habit  of  the  teacher.  Both  objected  to  any  philo- 
sophy which  seemed  to  persuade  men  out  of  their  senses : 
but  while  Johnson  confuted  Berkeley  by  kicking  the 
stone,  Jowett  met  him  with  the  observation  that  he  had 
merely  exchanged  two  words,  putting  '  sensation '  in  the 
place  of  *  sense ' ;  and  this  difference  in  the  manner  of 
their  criticism  is  characteristic  of  the  men. 

There  is  also  another,  greater  than  Johnson,  with 
whom  Jowett  has  been  compared.-  He  waa  '  the  Socratea 
of  my  youth,'  Sir  Alexander  Grant  said  of  him.  He 
was  the  great  teacher,  unwearied  in  his  own  search 
after  Truth,  and  endeavouring  by  every  means  to  shape 
and  guide  the  minds  and  characters  of  those  who  came 
under  his  care.  This,  he  would  have  acknowledged, 
had  been  the  best  work  of  his  life.  An  old  pupil, 
wishing  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  express  his  feeling 
towards  his  master,  could  find  no  better  words  than 
those  with  which  Plato  closes  his  narrative  of  the  death 
of  Socrates ; 
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'  Such  was  the  end,  Echecrates,  of  our  fiiend ;  con- 
cerning whom  I  may  truly  say  that  of  all  the  men  of 
his  time  whom  I  have  known  he  was  the  wisest  and 
justest  and  best/ 

And  with  these  words  we  will  leave  him. 

Ave,  pia  anixa;  ave,  atque  vale. 
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To  Pbofessob  Lewis  Campbell. 

Balliol  Colleqe, 

January  11,  1892. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  hear  of  your  plans.  I  say 
no  more  to  dissuade  you  from  carrying  them  out. 

Certainly  to  a  person  who  has  ideas  and  materials  for 
writing,  boundless  leisure  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 
If  the  fire  has  not  altogether  burnt  out  they  may  thus  be  able 
to  do  themselves  the  justice  which  they  never  did  before.  If 
you  turn  idle  Mrs.  Campbell  and  I  will  come  down  upon  you. 
My  doctrine  is  that  a  man  may  do  more  and  better  in  the 
last  ten  years  than  at  any  other  time  of  his  life ;  and  I  believe 
it  may  be  so  with  you.  .  .  . 

I  seem  to  be  much  better,  greatly  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  all  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
you  when  you  come  in  February. 

To  John  ppolliott. 

Balliol  College, 

Jantiary  16,  189a. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  It  is  most  kind  of  you 
to  have  taken  so  much  interest  about  my  illness.     For  some 
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dQ3rs  I  WAS  uncerttun  whether  I  should  liv«  for  another  day. 
I  bad  no  pain,  or  not  much,  but  the  heart  was  so  weak.  But 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  details  of  my  illness.  Looking 
back  I  nm  aot  sorry  to  have  had  it,  (i)  became  it  hasehowik  me 
the  extraordinary  depth  of  kindness  and  affection  which  there 
is  in  friends  like  you  and  Morier ;  and  (2)  because  I  hope 
that  it  may  have  left  an  impression  on  me  which  will  never 
wear  out. 

So  Morier  goes  to  Rome  ;  if  indeed  these  things  are  finally 
settled.  I  wrote  to  him  a  month  ago,  but  '  the  villain  '  has 
not  written  to  me.  However,  I  do  not  complain,  for  when 
I  see  him  again  in  all  his  greatness  (Sir  John  now  with  all 
Europe)  I  find  him  just  the  same  as  he  was  forty-five  years 
ago.  I  regret  his  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  his  health,  otherwise  he  will  not  be  so  influential,  and 
though  he  is  quick  at  picking  up  languages,  he  will  have  a 
difficulty  with  Italian. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  melancholy  condition  of  Ireland  makes 
you  melancholy.  It  must  be  rather  sad  to  have  so  little  public 
sympathy  and  also  to  suffer  so  much  pecuniary  trouble. 
When  one  is  dispirited  one  must  try  to  get  into  a  higher 
sphere,  out  of  this  world  into  anotlier.  It  is  a  great  consolation 
to  try  and  do  good  to  as  many  as  possible  In  the  later  years  of 
life — if  it  can  be  so — daily,  and  thus  to  renew  a  kind  of  hope 
and  youth. 

What  a  tragical  end  Pamell's  was !  I  think  that  he  was 
disinterested  and  had  some  noble  thoughts.  I  always  admired 
him  for  not  making  capital  out  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Kilmainham.  There  is  an  interesting  report  In  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  of  a  conversation  which  a  stranger  (Lord 
Ribbleadale)  had  with  him,  throwing  a  new  light  on  his 
character. 

You  seem  to  be  doing  better  in  Ireland.  I  rather  expect 
the  Ministry,  after  trying  this  Local  Government  Bill,  will  give 
it  [up].     It  is  a  kite  set  flying  for  the  election. 

Will  you  and  your  daughter  give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
next  year  late  in  the  summer,  because  during  our  Summer 
Term  I  am  expected  to  take  meals  vrith  the  Fellows  ? 
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To  Miss  M.  Tbnnant, 

Balliol  Colleoe, 

Janimry  17,  189a. 

I  am  not  going  to  scold  you  any  more.    I  will  gire  yon 
%  Messing  for  the  year. 

May  you  be  happy. 

Ufty  you  read  the  best  hooka. 

Hay  you  make  the  best  friends. 

May  you  leam  a  n«w  language — Italian  or  even  Grotik. 

May  you  despise  fashion  and  rank  and  dress  and  frivolity  of 
all  sorts. 

May  you    live    above   the    world,    for   others   and   not   for 
youreelt 

May  you  be  very  gay  and  v 

And  now  shall  I  tell  you  a  little  about  myself? — that  ts  J 
always  an  interesting  subject  to  oneself.    Tou   know  I  have  J 
had  a  very  dangerous  illness  since  we  met.     I  used  to  wonder  \ 
in  the  evening  whether  I  should  be  alive  in  the  morning  ;  no 
fear,  nor  yet  confideuce,  nor  anything  at  all  unusual.     I  think 
that  there  was  a  sense  of  rest  and  freedom — so  nearly  shaking    : 
off  the  troubles  of  life,  and  shuking  off  onesel£     There  is  no    ' 
egotism  or  vanity  when  you  are  near  death— no  enmity,  no 
ambition— BO  I  found.     I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  illness  for 
two  reasons.     It  has  shown  me  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
affection  which  was   felt   towards   me    by  many  friends.     It 
left   an  impression  on  my  mind  which  I  hope  that  I  shall 
never  lose. 

Write  me  some  good  news  about  yourself.  I  do  not  n 
whether  you  are  going  to  be  married,  although  that  would  \ 
be  very  interesting  to  me,  but  uncertain  whether  it  would  be  ' 
good  news  or  bad.  I  don't  say  witli  Voltaire,  whichever  you  ■ 
do  you  will  be  sorry  for  it,  but  always  that  a  woman  may  have  J 
as  happy  and  useful  and  distinguished  a  life  unmarried  as. I 
married. 

To  Mes.  T.  HnMHEY  Wahd. 

Juniuiry  17,  i8g& 
I  am   sure  that  'we  authors'  require  'boundless  leisora^' 
as  Dizzy  said  to  me  once  (I  always  treasure  the  remark),  the  I 
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beet  of  air,  no  care,  a  walk  and  a  drive  daily,  and  times  in 
which  to  read  and  lie  fallow.  There  must  be  of  course  con- 
tinuous effort  and  energy,  but  do  tired  or  escited  work. 
Every  one  hae  to  consider  for  her  or  himself  what  are  the 
moUia  lempora  scribfndi.  An  author  requires  to  be  strong  in 
body  as  well  as  in  mind. 

I  hope  that  the  age  of  Biblical  criticism  is  passing  away, 
and  that  we  may  get  into  a  latyior  aelJier.  I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  gained  firom  it  except  negatively,  and  there  of  course 
we  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  clearing  away  so  much,  but 
positively  we  have  gained  httle  or  nothing.  And  even  if  we 
knew  the  manner  of  the  composition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  were  sure  of  every  reading  and  every  date 
and  fact,  we  should  bo  no  nearer  the  true  form  of  religion.  It 
is  not  with  the  very  words  of  Christ,  but  with  the  best  form 
of  Christianity  as  the  world  has  made  it,  or  cap  make  it  or  will 
receive  it,  that  we  are  concerned  to-day-  There  is  an  ideal 
which  we  have  to  place  before  us  intimately  connected  with 
practical  life — nothing,  if  not  a  life— which  may  be  con- 
veniently spoken  of  as  the  life  of  Christ.  And  we  have  to 
adjust  this  which  wo  can  feel  within  us,  and  which  we  see 
externally  shown  by  a  natural  gift  in  a  very  few  persons,  to  all 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  and  social  forms  which  it  takes 
around  us. 

To  Dk.  W.  a.  Greenhill. 

Balliol  Colleoe, 

January  23,   1892, 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  write  to  me  and  to  take  any 
interest  about  my  illness.  I  am  now  nearly  myself  again,  at 
least  as  well  as  I  was  this  time  last  year.  I  hope  that  you 
are  prospering  in  health  and  other  ways,  and  shall  wish  you 
at  any  rate  a  few  years  of  life.  For  I  perceive  that  we  all  of 
us  desire  to  live  not  many,  but  a  few  yeais  longer. 

The  Plato  is  nearly  ready,  but  it  has  been  delayed  for  the 
sake  of  reprinting  it  in  America,  which  gives  copyright  under 
the  new  Act — a  very  great  boon  to  authors.  I  had  anticipated 
your  suggestion  in  the  new  edition.  The  Introduction  now 
contnins  references  to  the  text. 
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We  have  been  suffering  here  from  tb«  plague  of  influenxm, 
which  last  week  compelled  iis  to  put  off  the  meeting  of  the 
Colleges.      No  one  seems  to  know  anything  about  ita 
or  its  cure.     The  medical  men  unanimouftly  aaiJ  that  we  must 
□ot  meet-     I  hear  to-day  that  the  report  is  slightly  better. 

What  you  say  about  my  late  hours  with  the  undergraduates 
is  probably  true.  I  think  that  the  best  and  happiest  part  of 
my  life  has  been  spent  with  them  and  with  Plato. 

To  Pbopessob  Caibd. 

Balliol  Colleob, 

Fthnutry  4,  189a. 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  present  of  the  book  *  and 
for  the  kindness  of  the  dedication  to  me. 

I  shall  expect  it  to  be  widely  read  and  to  create  a  great 
interest  among  all  persons  who  think  about  religion. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  opportunity  for  laying  down 
more  rational  principles  of  religion,  greater  than  there  has  been 
in  the  Christian  world  before,  and  you  and  your  brother  may 
bear  a  great  part  in  this  movement. 

I  have  read  nearly  the  whole  of  the  book.     When  I  ■ 
more  at  leisure  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  send  you  a  £ew  \ 
remarks. 

To   THE    CODSTESS   OF   WeMTBS. 

Fthruary  13,  189a. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  about  Dca^A  Griae.     It  is  a  pathetic, 

tragic  story,  but  true  to  life— not  of  course  to  ordinary  life,  bat 

to  the  life  of  rather  extraordinary  persons  under  extraordinary 

circumstances.      I   think    that   upper-class   life   has    been    too 

much  the  theme  of  novels,  and  that  there  remain  large  fields 

almost  untouched  in  the  other  ranks  of  society.     Dickens  did 

a  great  work  in  this  way,  which    has   not    been   sufficiently 

appreciated.     He  made  different  classes  understand  one  another. 

I  havo  been   reading  Huxley's  Lessons  in  Phi/siologg,   and 

wonder  that  I  should  have  been  so  stupidly  ignorant  of  the 

human  body  before.     It  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  smallest 

'  Jlie  Evolution  of  Sdigion. 
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amount  of  knowledge  makes  the  greatest  difference ;  also  it 
seenis  to  me  to  be  the  field  in  which  there  is  a  probability,  in 
one  or  two  genemtions,  of  the  greatest  benefits  being  conferred 
on  man.  The  world  is  becoming  strangely  changed  ;  we  must 
struggle  and  think  and  adapt  ourselves  to  it.  '  The  sun  is 
new  every  day '  is  the  saying  of  a  very  old  Greek  philosopher, 
and  there  is  something  in  this  age  which  this  old  saying 
describes  to  me.  We  must  shufllc  off  prejudices,  but  not  get 
rid  of  common  sense.  There  are  many  things  which  we  have 
to  keep  in  our  hearts,  but  not  to  talk  about. 

To  Miss  C.  M.  Stmonds. 


I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I  always  like 
to  think  of  you  as  living  under  the  brightest  of  skies  in  the 
sheltered  valley  of  Davos,  full  of  mirth  and  happiness,  walking 
to  the  tops  of  mountains,  tobogganing,  reading  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  books,  while  we  poor  mortals  in  England,  especially 
in  London,  live  in  a  kind  of  darkness,  never  seeing  the  sun  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  never  doing  anything 
which  other  people  do  not  do.  Indeed  I  think  that  you 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us.  And  then  what  leisure 
and  freedom  from  interruptions !  What  a  temple  of  peaceful 
industry  !  in  which  father  and  mother  and  you  and  Madge  are 
all  writing  books.  The  world  will  not  contain  the  books  that 
are  written  in  that  house ;  and  always  pleasant  conversation 
and  such  great  kindness — that  is  my  experience  of  you. 

I  want  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me  when  you  are  in 
England.  I  shall  expect  you  to  make  breakfast  for  me,  and  to 
play  me  a  tune  every  day.  If  you  have  been  practising  since 
as  diligently  as  when  I  was  at  Davos,  you  must  be  a  perfect 
musician  by  this  time. 

You  know  that  I  have  had  a  great  illness  a  few  months  ago, 
from  which  for  about  a  week  I  did  not  eipect  to  recover.  It 
was  strange  to  think  that  I  might  not  be  alive  the  next  day, 
but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt  any  fear  and  no  great 
discomfort.     I  believe  that  this  is  usually  the  feeling  of  persons 
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when  they  are  hovering  od  tha  confines  of  life.  Only  old 
timee  and  old  frienda  who  are  gone  seemed  to  come  back  to  me 
with  a  peculiar  vindneas.  When  I  was  at  the  worst  my  desr 
&iend  your  aunt  Charlotte  came  to  take  care  of  met  And 
I  was  greatly  helped  by  her :  she  has  knowledge  and  sense  as 
well  aa  kindness,  and  is  beliered  in  by  the  doctors.  In 
Itoger  North's  phraseology,  '  she  is  worth  a  whole  Collie  of 
Physicians,' 

It  is  rather  egotistical  of  mo  to  be  talking  about  mysell 
But  when  you  come  to  see  me.  you  shall  revenge  yourseUl 
Also  I  shall  expect  you  to  recojve  a  complete  education  in 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  That  is  what  all  ladies  do  at  tha 
University  Ext«n3ion.  Aod  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  veiy 
happy  and  get  rid  of  all  petty  troubles,  and  I  will  show  you 
the  country  and  the  town.  We  will  be  merry,  taking  drives 
together  such  as  you  used  to  take  with  me  at  Davce. 

I  remain,  my  dear  child,  your  affectionate  friend, 

B.   JoWETT. 

I  send  my  love  to  your  mother  and  sisters. 

To  J.  A.  SsnoNDs. 

Baluol  Collboe, 

March  ao,  1893. 
In  about  six  weeks  I  shall  send  you  and  Mrs.  Symonds  five 
volumes  of  Plato,  considerably  improved  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
and  certainly  enlarged.  It  shall  be  a  present  to  you  both,  and 
you  shall  read  part  of  the  text  with  the  Greek  and  she  shall 
read  some  of  the  introductions.  Dtd  you  ever  hear  the  story 
of  Bishop  Warburton  writing  to  Doddridge  to  tell  him  that 
•  he  liked  his  commentary  very  much  ;  he  read  the  notes 
himself  and  his  wife  read  the  practical  observations 
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To  SiE  B.  B.  D.  MoEiEs. 

Balliol  COLLEOa, 
if  <jy  6, 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  heard  of  your  serious 
and  of  Victor's.     I  wrote  to  you  in  iguorance  of  it. 
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that  you  have  been  sacrificing  yourself  too  much  to  the  public 
service  and  are  now  feeling  the  reaction  from  it 

Please  send  me  a  line  or  two  as  I  am  ansioua  to  bear  about 
you.  I  hear  a  good  account  of  Victor,  only  he  is  described  as 
careless  of  himself.  I  have  aaked  him  to  come  down  hero, 
if  he  can  spare  tiine,  before  he  returns  to  Africa. 

I  cannot  regret  your  remaioing  at  St.  Petersburg,  though 
I  fear  it  is  a  great  risk.  It  is  the  post  of  danger  and  of  great 
opportunities. 

For  myself  I  am  very  fairly  well  but  weak,  and  I  rather  fear 
thnt  I  shall  never  be  strong  again. 

You  are  constantly  in  my  mind. 


To  Miss  M.  Tennant. 


The  beginning  of  religion  see 
and,  secondly,  trust  in  God. 
a  true  word  for  the  departing 
'The  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
shall  no  torment  touch  them.' 
peace  I  give  unto  you 


Balliol  Collcoe. 

May  8,  1892. 
ns  to  me  to  be.  first,  resignation, 
'O  rest  in  the  Lord,'  This  is 
ane  as  well  as  for  the  survivor, 
in  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  there 
'  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 


you."  It  is  weak  and  wrong  to  rebel  against  the  order  of| 
nature,  which  is  also  the  will  of  God,  or  to  seek  to  know  things/ 
whish  DO  one  has  ever  known.  Sympathy  is  a  precious  help, 
but  our  chief  support  must  be  the  thought  of  God.  It  is 
natural  also  at  siich  times  to  think  of  those  who  have  been 
already  taken  from  us,  and  have  not  yet  faded  into  the  distance. 

I  think  ulso  that  it  is  natural  amid  the  terrible  realities  of 
life  to  consider  how  we  can  moke  life  more  real  and  more 
unworldly,  how  we  can  live  more  for  others  and  leas  for 
ourselves.  There  are  very  few  moments  of  our  lives  which  we 
pass  in  the  pi'esence  of  death  ;  let  the  memory  of  these  last  and 
exercise  an  abiding  influence  over  us. 

Have  you  got  any  books  to  read  ?  I  think  '  In  Meinorium  ' 
vei-y  sweet  and  consoling  in  such  times  of  trial,  also  the  latter 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  Isaiah. 

Do  not  be  weak,  dear  friend.     You  never  required  strength 

VOL.   II.  O  g 
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more,  for  the  sake  of  others.  And  I  know  that  you  will  not 
sufifer  yourself  to  be  overwhelmed,  for  you  always  seem  to  me 
to  have  unusual  strength  of  character. 

Write  to  me  if  it  is  not  troublesome  to  you  when  the  time 
comes,  and  if  you  would  like  to  tell  me  what  is  in  your  heart. 
I  am  a  very  poor  comforter,  but  I  shall  truly  sympathize 
with  you. 

To  THE  Countess  op  Wemyss. 

June  (?)  17,  1892. 

The  third  edition  of  Plato  has  just  come  out  I  have  told 
the  bookseller  to  send  you  a  copy. 

Why  did  I  send  it?  Because  I  expect  you  to  read  it?  No, 
that  would  be  rather  hard  upon  you,  though  you  may,  perhaps, 
with  interest  read  some  parts  of  it.  The  real  reason  why 
I  send  it  is  because  it  is  my  own,  and  I  have  nothing  better 
to  send  you,  and  you  have  been  so  good  and  true  a  friend  for 
more  than  thirty  years  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  very  grateful 
to  you.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  thing  to  have  had  such  a  friend. 
I  am  told  that  I  ought  not  to  go  long  journeys,  and  therefore 
I  may  not  again  come  to  see  you.  But  I  hope  you  will  comie 
to  see  me  as  long  as  I  am  here. 


To 


Balliol  College, 

Jidy  26,  1892. 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  kind  letter,  though  sorry 
to  find  you  are  out  of  heart.  As  we  get  older  I  believe  that 
there  is  only  one  remedy  for  this  state  of  things:  'Best' — 
getting  up  rather  late,  going  to  bed  in  the  daytime,  being  in 
the  open  air  four  hours  out  of  the  twelve,  and  avoiding  chilL 
That  is  my  summary  of  health  and  longevity.  If  you  attend 
to  these  precautions  I  believe  that  you  may  even  do  a  great 
deal  of  work.  To  be  weak  in  later  life  is  to  be  miserable.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  lie  down. 

Will  you  accept  my  experience  of  life,  or  will  you  go  to 
a  physician  and  talk  your  case  over  with  him  ?  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  depressed.     Bemember  that  'Heaviness  may 
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endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.*  We  'old 
fellows,'  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  should  not  go  discouraging  one 
another.'  You  have  certainly  done  a  very  good  day's  work,  but 
I  hope  that  you  will  do  a  few  strokes  more  before  we  go  home. 
I  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear  a  better  account  of  you  ;  so  if 
you  have  time  to  write  let  me  have  a  line  from  you.  G«t  rest 
and  change  of  air  and  scene.  .  .  . 

I  think  that  you  and  I  must  have  known  one  another  more 
than  fifty  years. 

To  Lady  She&bbooke. 

Balliol  College, 

July  27,  1892. 

It  grieves  me  that  I  shall  never  see  again  my  dear  friend 
your  husband.  I  always  consider  that  I  was  under  great  obb'ga- 
tions  to  him,  for  he  in  fact  obtained  for  me  the  Mastership  of 
Balliol,  by  getting  the  late  Master  transferred  to  another  post. 
Almost  ever  since  his  return  from  Australia  we  had  been 
intimate,  and  he  was  one  of  my  kindest  friends.  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  who  cared  for  him  will  care  for  and  wish  you 
well.  We  all  of  us  feel  that  no  one  else  could  have  made  him 
so  happy  in  the  declining  years  of  life. 

And  now  he  is  at  rest  and  in  the  hands  of  God,  where  we  too 
soon  shall  be.  I  fear  that  you  will  feel  lonely  now  that  your 
daily  charge  has  ceased.  Try  to  lead  a  useful  and  not  merely 
a  conventional  life  during  the  years  which  remain.  It  will  be 
the  best  way  to  banish  sorrow. 

I  should  like  to  come  and  see  you  and  have  a  talk  about  our 
friend  some  day ;  and  perhaps  you  will  some  day  come  and 
see  me. 

May  God  bless  you  and  guide  you  for  the  best. 

To  THE  Countess  of  Wemyss. 

Balliol  College, 

J%dy  I,  1892. 

I  get  rather  puzzled  about  politics,  not  being  altogether 
disposed  to  take  the  dark  view  which  is  suggested  of  the  recent 
elections     The  coimtry  has  been '  lost '  so  many  times,  but  has 
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always  been  'aouad  at  bottom.'  I  think  that  these  fears 
emanate  from  the  upper  and  upper-middle  claaa,  whoad  posi- 
tion will  probablr  be  a  good  deal  altered,  as  it  has  already^ 
been,  in  the  nest  fifty  years.  But  their  position  hoe  not 
been  so  much  changed  as  in  evety  other  country,  and  there 
is  nothing  which  they  may  not  retain  or  regain  by  education 
and  good  manners,  and  a  high  standard  of  patriotism  and 
diatntereBt«dnes3.  I  iianuot  conceal  from  myself  that  no  class  1 
can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  any  other  class,  though  it  is 
generally  strong  enough  to  maintain  wliat  is  important  to  its 
own  [interests]-  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  will  he  very  different 
when  he  is  sobered  by  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of 
ofiice.  If  be  is  not,  the  English  people  will  not  endure  him  for 
six  months.  There  is  no  such  immense  difference  between  tlie 
morals  of  the  two  parties  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  Did  not 
the  Tories  begin  by  attacking  Lord  Spencer,  whom  they  were 
bound  in  honour  to  support?  and  this  has  been  the  source  of 
all  the  evils  which  followed.  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that 
they  have  pacified  Ireland  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  tnith  in  the  general  feeling  that  liberal  measures 
should  in  fairness  be  carried  by  Liberals,  which,  next  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  influence,  has  probably  been  the  most 
important  ailment  with  the  elector.  Though  I  say  this, 
I  think  Home  Rule  as  mischievous  as  ever,  and  heartily  hope 
that  We  shall  get  rid  of  it.  .  ,  . 

I  am  afraid  that  I  get  rather  heterodox,  hut  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  the  words,  'casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,' and 
have  often  found  help  from  them,  especially  during  the  last  year. 


4 
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To  THE  Countess  of  Airlie. 

Balliol  Collxoe, 

August  8.  1893. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  hardly  see  your  home  again, 
which,  whether  viewed  from  the  inside  or  from  the  outside. 
lias  already  been  to  me  one  of  the  lairest  of  places.  What 
uninterrupted  kindness  has  been  shown  to  me  for  more  than 
thirty  years  there !  and  what  interesting  persons  I  have  met  I 
And  the  kindness  which  was  shown  to  me  in  old  days  follows 
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me  still.  I  hope  that  you  will  still  come  and  aee  me  from  time 
to  time.  1  shall  say  to  you  in  the  words  of  the  Mepublic,  '  If 
I  were  able  to  come  to  you  I  would  not  ask  you  to  come  to  mo. 
But  now  that  I  am  growing  old  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Eriends 
becomes  greater  to  me  than  ever.' 

Lord  Sherbrooke  often  comes  into  my  mind  jtiat  now. 
His  tirst  wife  used  always  to  maintain  that  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men  ;  and  I  think  this  to  have  been  quite  true.  For 
all  his  biting  words  be  was  one  who  really  cared  for  the  feelings 
of  others.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  life  in  its  direct  aim  vi 
a  failure  :  he  did  not  see  beyond  political  economy  and  the  con- 
ventions of  society.  But  indirectly  it  was  a  very  noble  life,  full 
of  independence  and  intellectual  interest,  courageous  and  self- 
reliant.  He  had  always  a  strong  feeling  of  affection  for  you  ; 
there  was  no  friend  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached.  He 
was  also  very  kind  to  me,  having,  I  think,  obtained  for  me  the 
Mastership  of  Balliol  by  spiriting  away  Dr.  Scott  to  the  Deanery 
of  Rochester.  I  should  have  said  (though  it  would  not  he  the 
common  opinion)  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  genius  for 
poetry,  and  might  have  been  a  considerable  poet.  No  one  appre- 
ciated poetry  more.  He  thought  and  felt  like  a  poet,  but  had 
nut  the  gift  of  language  or  style,  and  he  had  no  concentration. 


To  Miss  M.  Tennant. 

Eabtnob  Castle, 

AuifutC  22,  1893. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  new  religious  novel  mjgbt 
be  written,  the  converse  of  Robert  Eismere,  in  which  the  hero  or 
heroine,  having  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  ignored  the  outward 
forms  and  never  spokeof  it,  but  only  lived  the  religious  life.  It 
is  a  great  thing  in  a  novel  that  the  tlioughta  of  many  hearts 
should  be  revealed  in  it ;  that  people  should  say,  '  Here  is  a 
book  which  expresses  to  me  for  the  first  time  what  I  have  been 
feeling  all  my  life — what  I  really  felt  about  the  death  of  a  aister 
or  a  mother,  apart  from  conventionalities,'  The  world  is  greatly 
in  need  of  persons  who  will  talk  to  them  silently  about  the  things 
of  life  and  experience — who  will  respond  silently  to  their  own 
better  thoughts.     I  write  this,  yet  I  hardly  know  that  these  sort 
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of  suggestions  are  of  any  use.     Eirery  one  must  think  them  out 
for  themselves.  .  .  « 

I  would  not  have  you  in  too  great  haste  about  writing,  but 
take  a  good  deal  of  rest.  As  Dizzy  said  to  me, '  Writing  requires 
unbounded  leisure.'  Do  not  work  against  the  grain,  but  get  the 
habit  of  laying  things  aside  and  taking  them  up  again — perhaps 
after  reading  in  the  interval.  The  best  education  for  the  whole 
of  life  is  writing. 

To  Mbs.  T.  Humphry  Wakd. 

August  29,  1892. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  say  about  my  book.  *We  authors ' 
(under  which  term  I  include  translators  and  editors),  '  madam, 
like  to  be  appreciated.'  As  Miss  Edgeworth  says:  'Nothing 
satisfies  us  but  large  draughts  of  unqualified  praise.'  I  dare 
say,  however,  that  you  are  above  all  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  another  novel  on  the  stocks, 
because  I  believe  that  you  may  write  something  better  still 
than  what  has  ah*eady  given  you  such  a  great  reputation.  But 
you  need  rest  and  leisure  and  freedom  from  care.  I  rather 
fear  that  you  are  wearing  yourself  out  in  the  prime  of  life. 
I  think  that  every  novel  should  take  twice  the  time  of  the 
preceding.  If  you  keep  your  health  and  force  of  mind,  it  is 
no  matter  whether  it  appears  two  years  or  three  years  hence. 
Having  gained  the  ear  of  the  public  you  can  afford  to  wait. 
We  shall  all  be  so  sorry  if  you  were  to  break  down. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  good  talk  with  you.  I  seldom  get  any 
one  to  talk  to  on  religious  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
world  is  growing  rather  tired  of  German  criticism,  having  got 
out  of  it  nearly  all  that  it  is  capable  of  giving.  To  me  it  appears 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  day  that  we  are 
coming  back  to  the  old,  old  doctrine,  '  he  can't  be  wrong  whose 
life  is  in  the  right.'  Yet  this  has  to  be  taught  in  a  new  way, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  We  must  give  up  doctrine 
and  teach  by  the  lives  of  men,  beginning  with  the  life  of  Christ 
instead.  And  the  best  words  of  men,  beginning  with  the  Gospels 
and  the  prophets,  will  be  our  Bible. 

We  have  been  much  distressed  at  Balliol  by  hearing  of  the 
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death  of  B.  L.  Nettleship.  Did  you  know  him  ?  He  was  one 
who  cannot  be  replaced.  He  was  a  very  good  man,  and  a  writer 
from  whom  much  might  have  been  expected. 

To  Sib  E.  B.  D.  Morieb. 

Balliol  College, 

September  i,  1892. 

I  too  look  back  on  the  day  when  you  were  at  Headington  ^ 
as  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

We  opened  your  picture  to-day.  A  thousand  thanks  for  it. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  this  memorial  of  you.  It  is  a  very 
good  picture,  although  the  painter  has  slightly  Germanized  you. 
I  think  that  the  Fellows  would  like  to  put  you  up  in  the  Hall 
rather  than  in  the  Library.  Write  to  me  from  time  to  time. 
I  will  answer  by  return. 

To  Lady  Stanley  op  Aldebley. 

Headley  Park,  Hants, 

September  3,  1892. 

My  mind  lingers  about  the  last  house  in  which  I  was,  and 
though  I  am  very  well  off  here  I  still  wish  to  be  there,  if  it 
were  possible  to  be  in  two  places  at  onca 

Our  friends  here  send  you  their  warmest  greetings. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Laws  of  Plato  (which  I  should  like 
to  transcribe  if  I  had  the  book  here)  where  an  aged  person  is 
described  dwelling  in  a  house,  a  blessing  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  it,  honoured  as  a  divinity ;  and  the  gods  themselves  are 
pleased  when  they  see  the  aged  one  receiving  love  and  honour, 
and  are  propitious  to  that  house  which  contains  an  image  of 
themselves.  Age  like  youth  is  a  blessed  time,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  members  of  a  family  are  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  in  it.  It  totters  in  its  steps  and  also  sometimes  in 
its  thoughts  and  words ;  but  yet  it  may  preserve  a  sort  of 
continuity  of  mind  by  trusting  in  God.  I  fancy  you  will 
understand  what  I  mean,  yet  perhaps  I  am  taking  a  liberty  in 
saying  this.     Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say 

^  See  p.  421. 
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that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  above  moods  of  mind 
which  vary  from  day  to  day  and  really  arise  from  physical 
cau8e&  When  we  feel  ourselves  weakest  it  is  a  new  strength 
to  think  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God. 

Wishing  you  rest  and  peace  and  still  for  the  sake  of  us  all 
a  few  years  of  life. 

To  Lady  Shsrbbooke. 

Ottert  St.  Mart  (Lord  Coleridge*s), 

September  ai,  189a. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  to  know  that 
you  were  resting  in  a  pleasant  country.  What  you  say  about 
Lord  Sherbrooke  is  very  touching  and  interesting  to  me. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest  men  whom  I  ever  knew.  It  is  not  a  trouble,  but 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  write  about  him.  Only  I  fear  that  I  may 
disappoint  you  because  I  know  so  little,  having  been  neither 
at  the  same  school  nor  the  same  College  with  him,  knowing 
very  little  of  him  until  after  his  return  from  Australia,  and 
then  only  at  intervals.     I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can. 

It  seems  sad  as  we  get  older  to  lose  so  many  of  our  frienda 
They  have  gone  where  we  shall  go,  and,  as  we  hope,  we  shall 
still  be  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  they  are,  in  another  state  of  being. 

I  have  been  staying  with  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  old 
time,  Lord  Selbome.  He  spoke  with  great  affection  of  his 
old  schoolfellow  and  of  the  days  at  Winchester.  He  said,  as 
I  should  have  suspected,  that  R.  L  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  happy  at  school.     The  world  was  his  proper  field. 

I  shall  venture  to  come  and  see  you  when  I  come  to 
London. 

To  THE  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

Balliol  Gollegb, 

September  aS,  1892. 

About  a  year  ago  a  distinguished  lady  paid  me  a  visit  when 
I  was  very  near  the  end.  Her  kindness  and  affection  will 
always  have  a  place  in  my  heart.  Now  it  has  pleased  God 
(I  use  old-&shioned  phrases)  to  restore  me  to  comparative 
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health,  and  I  desire  above  all  things  in  the  few  years  tha| 
remain  to  do  all  that  I  can  for  her  and  for  my  otiier  friendB^ij 
and  for  the  College  to  which  I  owe  so  much,  and  possibly  to>| 
write  a  few  words  which  may  be  read  by  others  when  I  anr 
gone.  These  are  the  only  objeots  which  I  have  still  before  me.M 
I  am  glad  to  hear  tbat  you  and  Tavistock  enjoyed  Honibuzg;' 
and  were  benefited  by  your  stay  there.  I  do  not  wonder  thsti 
when  people  have  shut  themselves  up  for  several  years  thtf 
isolation  grows  upon  them  and  they  do  not  lilce  to  come  out' 
of  their  shell.  But  the  repugnance  is  got  over  at  last,  if  they 
are  carefully  waited  upon  and  observed. 

To  Lady  Tennyson  '. 

Baluol  Colleoe, 
My  DEAR  Friend,  Octobtr  >,.  i^.    j 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  let  me  have  the  latest  news. 
I  am  afraid  that  matters  have  grown  sensibly  worse  in  the  laat 
week.  It  IS  sad  to  be  unable  to  help  those  whom  we  love 
when  they  are  in  pain  and  suifering.  We  con  only  commend 
them  to  Gud,  who  cares  both  for  them  and  for  us.  You  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  contributed  to  that 

I  great  life  in   a  manner  that  no  one  else  could — is   not  this 
a  happiness? — and  tbat  he  has  the  most  simple  and  absolute 
love  of  you  ;  and  that  you  have  never  been  for  an  hour  parted 
in  sorrow  or  in  joy.     Think  over  the  blessings  of  the  past  in 
r11  this  anxiety  and  sadness. 
Your    last    words    are    hopeful.     That    is    my   view   also. 
I  observed  when  I    eaw  him  that   he   had   so  much  bodQy 
vigour  and   so   much  intellectual  power  remaining  in  him. 
The  friends  of  a  patient  are  right  in  hoping,  because  it  inspires 
hope  in  himself.     They  help  him  to  get  well.     He  does  not 
appear  to  me  so  ill  aa  he  was  three  years  ago. 
God  blesa  you.      Do  not   trouble  yourself  to  answer  this. 
But  [>erhaps  if  anything  much  better  or  much  worse  happens 
Mrs.  Hollam  would  kindly  write  me  two  lines. 
Ever  yours  affectionately, 
B,  JOWETT. 
'  Emily,  Lady  Tennyson,  who  died  Aug.  lo.  1896. 
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To  Hallam  Tennyson. 

Balliol  College, 

October  5,  1892. 

You  must  be  overpowered  by  anxiety  and  business. 

I  loved  your  dear  father  and  seem  to  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  him.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  had  hun  for 
a  friend. 

There  was  nothing  that  he  would  have  desired  more  than 
that  you  should  make  a  name  and  career  for  yourself  in  your 
own  way,  worthy  of  that  which  he  bequeaths  to  you :  he 
regretted  that  he  had  been  a  drag  upon  you. 

This  is  the  saddest  and  most  solemn  event  which  can  happen 
to  you.  Yet  it  is  one  that  you  can  reflect  upon  without  the 
shadow  of  self-reproach.  No  son  ever  performed  his  duty  in 
a  more  conscientious  and  perfect  and  unselfish  manner.  He 
was  fond  of  the  word  '  selfless,'  and  he  applied  It  to  you.  .  .  . 

When  will  you  come  and  see  me — as  soon  as  you  like — ^for 
a  night  or  for  a  few  hours,  either  alone  or  with  your  wife — or 
later  some  time  hence?  With  love  to  you  and  her  in  this 
great  hour  of  trial. 

To  Hallam  Tennyson. 

Balliol  College, 

October  13,  1892. 

I  think  that  you  must  be  truly  pleased  at  the  scene  of 
yesterday.  Never  was  so  deep  a  feeling  shown  on  any  similar 
occasion 

He  is  at  rest  and  you  are  alone,  and  many  thoughts  must 
come  into  your  mind  about  him  and  about  yourself.  First, 
I  suppose,  comes  the  care  of  his  works  in  England  and  in 
America.     Secondly,  you  will  have  to  make  a  life  for  yourself. 

I  should  like,  if  you  can  come  to  see  me  in  the  next  five 
months,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Lord  Morley,  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  believe 
that  there  is  good  work  to  be  done  by  a  clear-headed  man  in 
that  old-fashioned  assembly. 

But  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  this.     Only,  my  dear  Hallam, 
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it  is  never  too  soon  to  determine  that  you  will  strike  oui 
a  path  for  yourself  which  will  lead  to  the  best  kind  of  dis 
tinction.  I  would  not  have  you  listen  to  the  people  who  saj 
that  you  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  you  are  a  peer. 

To  Lady  Tennyson* 

Balliol  College, 

October  13,  1892. 

We  laid  him  yesterday  among  his  kindred,  the  Poets. 

There  was  never  such  a  concourse  before  within  the  walli 
of  the  Abbey. 

He  is  not  there,  but  with  God,  where  we  too  soon  shall  be 
He  rests  in  the  Lord. 

Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer  my  letters. 

At  some  future  time  I  will  come,  if  I  may,  to  see  you~ 
not  now. 

You  would  be  touched,  as  I  am,  to  hear  of  Mr.  Woolner'i 
death. 

To  Hallam  Tennyson. 

Balliol  College, 

October  25,  1892. 

I  suppose  that  you  are  already  at  work  on  the  Memoir 
I  hope  that  the  house  inside  and  out  and  its  neighbourhoo< 
will  be  adequately  sketched — should  there  not  be  some  goo< 
portraits  and  other  pictures  ? 

Are  there  any  of  your  father's  contemporaries  still  alive' 
The  only  one  I  can  think  of  besides  Gladstone  is  Merivale 
Dean  of  Ely,  and  he  must  be  looked  after  quickly  or  he  wil 
be  gone. 

Gladstone  came  to  see  me  to-day,  and  was  very  kind.  H< 
said,  '  There  is  a  question  in  which  you  perhaps  can  help  me 
Whom  shall  we  make  laureate  ? '  (I  did  not  repeat  to  him  wha 
you  told  me.)  I  said,  'Don't  fill  it  up — nobody  expects  it  t< 
be  filled  up.'  'Well,'  he  said,  *I  shall  be  in  no  hurry.'  H« 
expressed  great  regret  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  funeral 
but  said  it  was  impossible.  He  was  glad  that  you  were  goini 
to  write  '  the  life,'  and  spoke  of  you  in  the  highest  terms.     H* 
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looked  very  much  aged  since  I  saw  him  last — ^in  the  90  stage 
a  cold  or  the  least  illness  might  take  him  off. 

Ask  £.  L.  Lushington  to  set  down  all  that  he  remembers^ 
for  he  too  may  be  soon  '  going  home.'  You  will  not  let  it  drag 
on  like  Stanley's  lAfty  which  has  almost  passed  out  of  remem- 
brance, and  those  who  would  have  most  cared  to  read  it  are  in 
their  graves.  .  .  . 

It  will  interest  the  world  if  something  can  be  said  of  the 
connexion  and  meaning  of  his  poems.  There  is  no  need  why 
the  desire  of  the  public  for  gossip  about  him  should  be  satisfied. 
He  led  a  dignified  private  life,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
show  of  to  the  public. 

To  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Balliol  Collbos, 

Ottobtr  21,  1892. 

I  have  received  your  delightful  volumes  \  and  have  read  them 
nearly  through  with  great  pleasure  and  interest.  I  think  that 
they  show  a  turn  for  biography:  they  certainly  make  the 
personality  of  Michael  Angelo  much  clearer  than  it  was  before. 
He  was  a  noble  sort  of  being,  the  greatest  genius  for  art  that 
has  ever  existed  in  the  modern  world  ;  yet  with  some  limita- 
tions which  greatly  impair  his  perfection.  He  was  also  a  very 
good  man  in  every  relation  of  life.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
IB  anything  in  his  love  affairs  or  in  your  manner  of  speaking  of 
them  which  ought  to  arouse  the  least  offence.  His  affection 
especially  for  the  Marchioness  di  Peschara  is  very  touching 
and  noble,  such  as  a  great  man  might  very  worthily  feel, 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  had  such  a  consolation  in  his  rather 
sad  life. 

I  think  it  is  probably  a  true  criticism  that  his  women  tend 
to  be  men  and  that  his  men  are  gymnasts  or  athletes,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  their  possessing  both  nobility  and  beauty. 

Do  you  do  sufficient  justice  to  him  as  a  great  architect  ? 

I  hope  that  you  will  go  on  and  give  us  some  more  authentic 
pictures  of  great  Italians,  such  as  Sarpi  and  Giordano  Bruno, 
or  if  you  like,  of  Leonardo  and  BaphaeL     The  great  minds 

^  Lift  of  Miehelangelo  Buonarroti, 


n  mo 
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'  a  naiion  are  the   best  p&rt   of  Itfi  history.     It  is  of  the 
idy  not  renalssont — the  great  men  of  Italy— that  we  want 

a  flight. 
I  congratulate  you  heaitity  on  having  produced  so  excellent 

K  work.     As  a  minor  matter  it  is  excellently  got  up  and  does 

credit  to  the  printer. 

To  W.  H.  Hall. 

Balliol  Collboe, 

Norcmher  a8,  1 892. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  I  am  ' 
airaid  that  I  must  have  seemed  to  forget  you.  But  indeed 
this  ia  not  the  case.  I  have  a  lively  aenae  of  the  great  kindness 
which  you  and  Mrs.  HaU  showed  me  four  or  five  years  ago 
when  I  was  ill.  I  have  often  heard  of  you  from  Mrs.  A.  Sellar, 
who  always  speaks  of  you  with  the  warmest  affection.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  gone  off  to  your  Southern  Paradise.  I  wonder 
that  all  Englishmen  who  can  afford  it  do  not  also  fly  south- 
ward. When  you  come  back  I  hope  that  you  will  pay  me  ' 
a  visit,  and  renew  recollections  of  Oxford.  1] 

We  seem  to  be  all  wondering  and  waiting  what  the  next  two  ,1 
months  are  to  bring  forth,  Gladstone  came  to  call  here  when 
he  was  in  Oxford.  He  looked  very  old,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  ! 
'  nodosity '  about  him  which  promised  a  year  or  two  of  life.  . 
He  was  very  kind  and  pleasant  and  also  very  deaf  The  lecture 
was  not  much  ;  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  that  a  consider-  | 
able  piece  of  the  old  High  Churchman  and  Oxford  man  still  ^ 
remained  in  him.  I  always  feel  that,  erratic  and  dangerous  as  'I 
his  political  course  has  been,  there  is  something  nobler  about  ,' 
him  than  about  any  one  in  the  opposite  party.  He  has  fallen  1 
on  evil  times,  when  the  world  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  | 
manage  and  has  outrun  him  and  slipped  out  of  his  hands.  ■', 

Tennyson's  death  is  a  terrible  loss  to  me.  He  was  the  really  | 
'  grand  old  man,"  with  some  weaknesses,  yet  in  his  life  and  sur-  ; 
Foundings  and  in  his  end  truly  great.  No  poet  of  this  century  1 
has  filled  the  English  mind  so  much,  or  given  so  much  good  ■ 
thought  to  people  in  nfllictiun.  I  think  that  it  I^  best  to  leave 
him  without  a  successor  for  the  present. 
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To  Sm  R.  B.  D.  Morieb. 

Balliol  College, 

Dteevfi^btr  18,  189a. 

I  am  anxious  about  an  announcement  which  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  relating  to  your  health.  Will  you  write  me  a  line  ? 
or  tell  Wardrop  or  some  one  to  write  ?  How  is  Wardrop  him- 
self getting  on  ? 

It  is  about  a  year  since  you  and  your  dear  son  came  to  see 
me  at  Oxford.  It  was  the  last  time  that  I  ever  saw  him. 
I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  him  and  his  charming 
waya  *  Oh  that  it  were  possible  !  *  But  it  is  not :  *  We  shall 
go  to  him '  soon,  '  but  he  will  not  return  to  us.' 

I  hope  that  you  work  constantly  at  your  memoirs.  You  have 
known  so  much  that  you  have  the  material  for  making  a  very 
interesting  book.  I  have  just  been  reading  with  delight 
Alfred  Milner's  book  on  Egypt  It  is  admirable,  and  will,  I 
should  think,  produce  a  considerable  effect  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  England. 

What  can  we  old  men  do  better  than  write  ?  It  is  a  solace, 
and  is  also  the  most  independent  occupation  in  which  we  can 
be  engaged.  I  hope  to  write  and  to  do  not  much  else  so  long 
as  I  live. 

Is  Lady  Blennerhassett  staying  with  you  ?  She  may  be  glad 
to  hear  that  her  son  is  doing  well  at  Balliol,  and  improving 
both  in  character  and  knowledga     He  is  liked  and  respected. 

It  pleases  me  to  tell  you,  though  I  can  hardly  expect  that  it 
will  interest  you  to  know,  that  the  College  is  very  prosperous, 
and  that  during  the  last  week  we  have  gained  six  places  out 
of  eight  (including  the  two  first)  in  the  competition  for  the 
Ireland.  The  Fellows  and  the  undergraduates  seem  also  to 
be  pulling  together  well,  which  pleases  me  even  more. 

The  change  in  English  politics  is  very  great  during  the  last  ^ 
two  years.  The  working-man  is  coming  to  the  fore,  and  wants  ' 
to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  society.  He  is  not  numerically  one-tenth 
of  the  whole,  but  he  is  united  and  has  a  great  deal  of  political 
ability.  He  has  some  sense  of  justice  and  order,  but  little  or 
no  sense  of  the  rights  of  property — Mann,  Bums,  Tillett, 
Champion,  Hyndman,  Clements,  are  his  leaders.     It  seems  not  ^ 
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imposeible  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  we  may  bav^ 
a  struggle  like  that  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  Is  it  not  likelj 
that  the  great  armies  of  Europe  may  some  day  be  underminee 
by  Socialism  ?  V 

The  Ministry  seem  to  be  waning  in  public  opinion,  and  there 
are  reports  of  divisions  among  then).  Our  friend  Rosabery  is 
the  only  one  who  appears  to  gain.  I  read  his  speeches,  which 
are  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  a  mat)  of  the  world  than  most  of  them,  and  more 
of  a  philosopher.  He  is  not  a  Radical  at  all,  but  seema  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  are  the  possibilities  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment under  the  rigitne  of  universal  suflfrage.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  Balfour  has  put  his  foot  into  the  quagmire  of  bimetallism. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  about  you.  You  must  be  brave  and  not 
give  way.  Believe  that  there  are  many  things  in  which  you 
may  still  have  an  important  hand. 

To  THE  Countess  of  "Wemysb. 

Balliol  C01.LEOE, 

Jainiary  16,  1893. 

It  is  very  hard  to  see  another  suffering,  and  very  hard  to 
know  what  consolation  to  offer  to  them.  And  there  is  only 
one  great  consolation,  that  we  must  trust  in  God,  who  will 
give  us  peace  and  rest  at  the  last.  And  next  to  this  comes 
human  sympathy,  which  does  to  a  certain  extent  soothe  and 
banish  suffering. 

'  Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low.' 

It  grieves  me  to  think  that  for  so  many  months  you  have 
home  the  load  of  anxiety.     I  suppose   that   the   greater 
trouble,  the  greater  should  bo  the  resignation  and  the  courage 
and  high  spirit  which  enable  us  to  meet  it.     Wo  cannot  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  another  if  we  are  downcast  ourselves. 

How  good  it  was  of  you  to  come  and  see  me  about  a  month 
ago !     I  have  often  thought  of  your  visit  with  pleasure. 

I  left  the  Tennysons  this  morning.  The  house  seems  very 
sad  and  empty  now  that  its  great  master  has  departed.  Three 
montlis  before — three  little  months — I  had  been  there  dining 
out  with  him,  and  he,  though  in  pain,  full  of  life  and  mini 
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To  Lady  Shebbbooke. 

Balliol  College, 

February  5,  1893. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Life  is  making  so  much 
progress. 

I  have  just  completed  the  contribution  which  I  was  to  make. 
The  writing  of  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  reminds 
me  of  many  happy  days  which  I  have  passed  in  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  company. 

The  contribution  seems  to  me  very  inadequate.  Please  to 
look  at  it  and  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  which  you 
would  wish  to  have  omitted. 

I  should  like  to  come  and  see  you  some  day  at  Gaterham, 
or  in  London,  and  talk  about  old  daya  You  must  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  made  him  very  happy  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

To  Sm  BoBEBT  Hebbebt. 

Balliol  College, 

March  9,  1893. 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  Lady  Carnarvon 
for  her  present  of  the  Prometheus. 

The  translation  seems  to  me  very  spirited  and  good  ;  I  think 
that  it  was  well  worth  publishing.  It  really  gives  the  English 
reader  some  notion  of  the  wonderful  original.  I  know  of  no 
English  translation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  equally  good,  except 
perhaps  some  parts  of  Fitzgerald's  Agamemnon, 

I  think  that  Lady  Carnarvon  is  much  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  translation. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  your  well-earned  leisure.  Will  you  look 
me  up  when  you  come  to  Oxford  ?  It  comes  into  my  head 
oddly  enough  at  this  moment  that  I  looked  over  a  translation 
which  you  made  of  the  last  two  or  three  pages  of  the  sixth 
book  of  the  B^public  about  forty  years  ago  ;  and  I  am  fuiiher 
reminded  that  we  made  a  journey  to  Wells  together  to  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Jenkyns  in  1854. 
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To   THE    Dt7 CHESS   OF   BeDFOED. 

Balliol  College, 

Marth  24,  iG 

I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  what  has  happened  to  you. 
We  all  of  us  knew  that  the  Duke'a  was  a  precarious  life,  bi 
lone  of  us  thought  that  this  blow  would  have  come  so  aoon 
io  suddenly. 
I  slioulil  like  you  to  know  that  I  really  appreciated  him. 
I  liked  his  great  kindness  and  recognized  his  ability.     It 
iMemed  to  me  that  he  might  have  naturally  risen  to  a  hig^ 
I  position  in  the  State. 

I  do  not  regret  that  he  has  been  taken,  because  I  think  that 
I  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  have  recovered  his  health  and 
'  spirits  and  to  have  fulfilled  his  part  in  the  world. 

He  is  at  rest  and  with  God,  which  is  far  better,  where  w* 

too  aoon  shall  be,  some  of  us  very  soon,  in  four  or  five  yeaiw 

at  the  latest.  \ 

It  grieves  me  to  think  of  you  ;  for  I  know  that  you  mua^ 

I  Mutely  feel  this  terrible  blow.     Words  are  of  no  use  at  suckji 

I  times,  and  we  must  rest  in  God.     Then  slowly  our  life  beginst 

to  be  mapped  out  anew  under  His  guidance,  and  our  purposaaj 

to  shape  themselves.     For  a  while  it  is  better  not  to  thinly.' 

either  of  the  post  or  the  future.  I 

I  remember  your  once  telling  me  that  I  could  help  you  ;■' 

I  this  was  about  sixteen  years  ago.     May  I  try  to  help  you  still?, 

I  I  shall  always  hope  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live.     Yet  you  do  not; 

[  need  help  ;  and  I  always  find  myself  a  very  inefiicieiit  helpeij' 

I  of  friend&  |l 

m  so  sorry  to  hear  that  your   mother-in-law  is   failing 

in  health.     I  wish  her  rest  and  peace.     Will  you  give  my  kindll 

remembrances  to  her?    For  more  than  twenty  years  she  used 

to  welcome  me  at  Woburn.     Nothing  in  the  year  was  mora 

pleasant  to  me  than  those  visits.     But  I  have  just  been  saying, 

\  that  we  must  not  dwell  on  the  post. 

When  are  you  returning  to  London  or  to  Wobum?    Shall 
I  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  some  time,  somewhere  ? 
VOL.  n.  H  h 
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I  shall  be  at  Oxford  during  the  next  week,  then  I  go  to  HallAm 
Tennyson's,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  return  here  April  18 
for  Term. 

Believe  me  always 

Yotir  affectionate  friend, 

B.    JoWKTT. 
To   THE   CODNTESS   OF    WeMYBS, 

Baxliol  Colleoe, 

April  1.  1893. 

Yee,  I  did  send  you  The  Episode  of  the  Bab ',  if  you  will 
kindly  accept  it  and  perhaps  read  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  most 
curious  passage  in  the  history  of  religion  which  has  happened 
in  modem  times.  ('  Bab,'  or  '  the  Gat©,'  was  a  prophet  who 
was  martyred  in  our  lifetime,  about  the  year  1852.)  I  have 
often  heard  of  him  from  Turguenieff,  from  a  Persian  who  was 
at  Balliol,  and  from  Genera]  Htuart,  who  was  an  English  secret 
a^nt  in  those  rc^ons.  but  no  full  account  of  him  has  been 
piihliahed  until  this  one.  It  seems  to  me  mure  like  the 
narrative  of  the  Gospels  than  anything  which  I  have  read. 
Bead  especially  the  nartstive  of  the  woman  Koratelaim  *,  who 
was  of  great  beauty,  and  a  popular  Persian  poetess. 

How  is  your  invalid  going  on  ?  I  should  so  much  like  to 
hear,  both  for  your  sake  and  his  own.  that  he  is  better.  Old 
age  is  very  resigned,  and  is  thankful  for  a  good  sleep,  or  for 
a  fine  day  ;  it  does  not  expect  much  and  makra  the  most  of  what 
remains.  But  with  youth  this  is  otherwise  ;  it  seems  so  hard 
to  have  no  enjoyment  of  youth  ;  to  be  in  bed  instead  of  being 
in  the  hunting-field  or  at  some  other  manly  sport.  It  is  sad 
to  see  them^yet  also  many  a  young  man  has  had  ideas  put 
into  liis  mind  by  a  great  illness  which  have  transfigured  his 
lifa  Even  though  he  never  quits  the  sofa  this  may  be  the 
result.  If  we  want  to  encourage  them  we  must  encourage 
ourselves,  and  become  what  they  need,  knowing  that  both  we 
and  they  are  in  the  hands  of  God. 

'  A  Travtaer't  Narnttire  uritlen  '  Eurratu  '1  'Ayn ; 

to  ittiigtratt  the  Episode  of  tkt  Bab,       p.  309  ff. 
by  E.  6.  Browne,  vol.  iL 
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To  Mas.  Geben. 

Balliol  College, 

April  27.  1893. 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear  what  has  befallen  you,  so 
unexpected  to  all  of  us,  so  overwhelniing  to  the  niembera  of 
your  dear  brother's  family.  I  thought  that  he  would  have 
lived  for  many  years  and  written  many  more  voIumeB. 

His  life  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  happy  one ;  it  was 
a  very  full  one  ;  he  did  more  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
than  most  persons  accomplish  in  a  long  time. 

I  know  that  you  better  than  any  one  can  comfort  his  family. 
I  hope  that  Mi-a.  Symonda  and  her  guls  vrill  always  regard 
me  as  a  friend.  Will  you  give  my  best  love  to  them?  If 
there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  help  them  I  shall  be  delighted. 

Your  brother  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  kindest 
of  men — like  your  father :  without  considering  differences  of 
station.  There  were  many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Davos  to  whom  he  had  been  a  true  friend,  His  memory 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  Orisons. 

We  want  to  see  you  back  again  at  Oxford.  Do  you  know, 
there  is  no  ohe  who  does  more  good  there  than  yourself. 
May  this  sad  loss  not  bear  too  heavily  upon  you  I  There  is  no 
way,  perhaps,  in  which  we  can  lighten  sorrow  better  than  by 
throwing  ourselves  into  the  sorrow  of  others. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Bfrs,  Green, 

Your  ever  &ithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

B.  JOWETT. 


To  Lady  Shebbeooke. 

BaLLIOL  CoLtEOE, 

Waj'  4.  1893. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  and  the 
book.  You  must  have  great  satisfaction  in  fulfilling  a  duty 
to  Lord  Sherbrooke's  memory  so  quickly  and  so  well. 

I  have  read  about  half  the  second  volume.  I  thought  the 
Life  very  well  executed.  It  is  not  at  all  dull,  any  more  tlian 
he  himself  was.     It  contains  a  true  picture — not  deformed  ua 

Hh2 
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many  biographies  are  by  exaggerated  affection  and  flattery. 
I  ahall  hope  to  come  and  see  you,  if  you  will  have  me,  some 
time  during  the  summer  or  autumn.  I  am  sure,  dear  Lady 
Sherbrooke,  that  aU  your  husband's  friends  will  always 
entertain  the  deepest  respect  and  regard  for  you.  I  never 
knew  any  one  cared  for  as  he  was. 
Wishing  you  rest  and  peace  and  many  years  of  useful  life. 

To  Sib  M.  Grant  Duff. 

Balliol  College, 

May  8,  1893. 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  Memoir  of  Renan,  which  I  have 
found  extremely  interesting.  It  is  just  what  was  wanted,  and 
will  not  only  make  him  known,  but  show  him  as  he  was  to 
the  English  world. 

Could  one  of  Kenan's  friends  translate  it  into  French  ? 

It  grieves  me  that  I  knew  so  little  of  him.  He  was  a  really 
good  and  great  man,  who  has  done  much  for  France  and 
for  mankind.  In  some  respects  he  may  be  compared  to 
H.  Arnold.  Both  of  them  wrote  an  exquisite  style ;  both  of 
them  had  courage  and  were  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the 
world  ;  both  of  them  had  a  strong  religious  feeling  which  was 
not  understood  by  their  contemporaries.  No  doubt  Kenan's 
is  the  larger  and  more  enduring  work,  but  M.  Arnold  is  very 
admirable.  I  regret  that  Kenan  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  life 
that  strange  drama  about  the  Keign  of  Terror. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  known  such  men,  and  to  be 
able  to  write  such  a  tribute  in  honour  of  one  of  them. 

To  Wilfrid  Ward. 

Balliol  College, 

May  24,  1893. 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of 
your  father. 

I  have  read  a  great  part  of  it,  and  mean  to  read  the  whole. 
It  is  very  interesting,  and  appears  to  me  admirably  executed. 

His  was  a  very  fiiU  life,  both  at  Oxford  and  afterwards.     He 
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IB  the  eame  man  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  hnd  the  opportunity  of  renewing  ncquaintance 
witli  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  once  at  Northwood  and  several 
times  at  Freshwater.  1  shall  never  forget  the  ancieot  kind- 
nesses be  showed  to  me  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  great  benefit 
which  I  derived  from  his  conversation.  .  .  . 


To  Miss  C,  M,  Symosds, 

Balliol  CoLLEas, 

June  a,  1893. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  like  to  hear  of  your 
father  in  the  way  in  which  you  speak  of  him.  That  is  what 
be  would  have  liked  himself. 

One  person  can  keep  a  family  togetber  and  make  them 
bappy,  if  they  give  their  whole  mind  to  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  and  your  mother  can  do  it  together.  You  ought 
to  be  cheerful  from  the  first,  and  fill  up  time  with  occupations 
and  pleasant  relaxatiuns.  Sorrow  ought  not  to  make  us  dull 
01  heavy.  It  ia  perhaps  natural  that  being  in  sorrow  ourselves 
we  should  solace  ourselves  by  showing  more  kindness  to 
others  than  formerly.  Certainly  your  father  was  overfiovring 
with  affection  and  desire  to  do  good  to  every  one- 

When  you  come  to  England,  I  hope  that  you  will  spend 
some  time  with  me  and  come  and  see  the  Oxford  world  in 
which  we  live.  You  know  that  you  are  my  godchild,  and, 
whatever  that  means,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  tie  which  I  shall  not 
forget. 

I  would  recommend  you  always  to  have  some  interesting 
book  on  hand  with  which  you  can  amuse  yourself  and  others : 
also  (perhaps)  to  leam  some  language,  such  as  Italian,  which 
you  partly  know.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  j-ead  and  leam  by 
heart  the  very  best  books  when  you  get  a  taste  for  them. 
Read  your  fatber's  books.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  ever 
go  to  Davos  again.  Yet  it  is  a  place  for  which  I  have  a  strong 
love.  I  remember  our  drives  to  the  opposite  valleys,  especially 
one  which  we  went  with  your  father  to  Wieaen  ;  also  a  short 
tour  which  I  made  with  him  to  St,  Gall  and  to  the  head  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance. 
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Mr.  an<]  Mrs.  Knight,  whom  you  were  good  enough  to  nuke 
your  friends,  are  very  prosperous.  He  lives  at  Brading  in  tb« 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  much  better  health  than  when  he  was 
at  Davos.  He  is  very  happy,  being  very  contented.  He  is 
occupied  in  translating  Herodotus,  which  will,  I  hope,  some 
day  see  the  light. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  and  love  to  your  mother.  As 
T.  H.  Green  said  to  his  wife  when  he  was  dying,  'Lead 
a  useful  life.'  It  does  not  really  so  much  matter,  my  dear, 
whether  you  are  married  or  unmarried  if  you  can  live  with 
dignity  and  do  good  to  others.  Do  not  b«  the  slave  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  An  old  lady  came  in  to  see  me  to>day  (related 
to  high  people)  who  has  kept  a  school  for  niiddle-«]ass  boys 
and  girls  for  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  upon  which  she  has 
spent  her  own  income  and  has  gained  nothing  from  it.  She 
seemed  to  be  greatly  touched  because  I  told  her  that  I  knew 
of  none  whose  life  had  been  more  valuable.  These  are  the 
sort  of  examples  to  cultivate.  When  you  write,  tell  me  some- 
thing about  what  you  are  doing  and  thinking.  J.  A.  S.  used 
to  say  that  you  wrot«  excellent  letters,  and  I  think  so  too. 

To  Lady  Stanley  of  Aldbrlbt, 

Headibotoit  Hill, 

AMguat  6.  1893. 

I  leave  off  work  on  Sept.  7,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  accept 
your  very  kind  invitation  if  I  may  come  to  you  for  three  or 
four  days  on  Sept.  8  or  9.  I  am  not  really  at  Oxford,  but 
staying  up  at  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

You  are  good  enough  to  like  to  read  my  sermon '.  so  I  send 
it  you,  though  it  is  not  worth  reading.  I  rather  like,  when 
I  have  the  opportunity  of  preaching  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
to  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  word  in  favour  of  some  great 
Dissenter  or  saintly  infidel,  whose  praise  is  not  heard  in  all  the 
Churches. 

Lady  Airlie  rather  scoffs  at  me  when  I  tell  her  that  eld  age 
is  the  best  part  of  life.     And  bo  I  really  think,  because  you 
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see  UiingB  more  truly  and  impersDiiftlly  and  less  under  the 
influence  of  party  or  int«rest  or  the  world  (h&ving  nothing  to 
fear  and  nothing  to  hope  for  except  rest  with  God)  than  you 
did  in  the  days  of  youth.  Also  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  more  good  to  others  and  to  yourself,  because  you  have 
more  experience  and  knowledge.  Nor  is  death  a  terror,  but 
the  prospect  of  it  a  pleasure  and  repose,  when  bodily  troubles 
are  beginning  to  weigh  us  down. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  depressed  about  the  state  of  the  world 
(I  am  afraid  that  my  sermon  gave  you  no  comfort  on  that  head;. 
Some  one  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  'Sir,  the  country  is  lost.'  To 
which  he,  not  much  liking  that  sort  of  convei^ation,  replied, 
■  Sir,  it  is  not  ao  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  country  is  loet 
as  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it '  l^for  Scotch  read  Irish).  But 
I  do  not  think  that  this  sort  of  politics  is  likely  to  last.  There 
are  as  good  men  in  Parliament  as  there  have  ever  been,  e.  g.  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  on 
tbe  other  side,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Ur.  Morley — just  at  present  we  are  troubled  with  a  very  difficult 
question  and  a  very  impracticable  leader.  But  this  will  pass 
away  and  the  air  will  clear.  Only  we  must  not  expect  that 
the  opinions  will  still  be  the  same  as  they  wore  in  the  days 
of  our  youth  ;  and  must  bo  willing  to  look  forward  hopefully 
to  a  future  which  we  may  perhaps  expect  to  see. 

Now  I  must  not  [indulge]  any  more  in  writing,  but  only 
promise  myself  many  pleasant  talks  with  you  on  these  and 
other  subjects.     With  most  kind  regards  to  '  Miss '  Maude. 

To  Mbs.  M&bseall. 

BALLtOL  COLLBOE, 

Augvtl  7,  1893. 

It  refreshes  me  always  to  hear  from  you,  and  you  kindly 
seem  never  to  forget  me.  You  are  among  the  happiest  people 
whom  I  know,  making  tbe  most  of  Term  and  the  moat  of 
vacation,  and  always  helping  one  another,  and  indeed  enjoying 
life  to  tbe  utmost,  with  great  interests  to  fill  the  mind  and  good 
friends. 

Shall  I  come  and  see  you  this  year  ?    Certainly  ;  if  you  are 
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good  enough  to  ask  me.  I  should  like  to  come  not  in  vacation, 
when  my  time  is  already  taken  up,  but  about  the  beginning  of 
Term,  after  October  15,  for  a  week-day  or  two,  as  I  cannot  get 
away  on  Sunday.  And  I  shaU  expect  you  to  pay  me  a  visit 
also  later  on. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  opus  magnum  is  getting  on. 
Now  that  people  are  in  a  troubled  state  of  mind  about  the 
currency  is  the  time  for  it  to  appear.  They  seem  to  have  given 
up  the  old  theory  of  Ricardo  and  Lord  Overstone — that  the  value 
of  currency  depended  on  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  as 
a  commodity — and  not  to  know  where  to  look  for  a  new  one. 

Bimetallism  seems  rather  too  hard  for  the  vulgar  understand- 
ing to  comprehend.  It  seems  nothing  to  the  ordinary  mind 
but  a  new  name  for  high  prices  and  easy  borrowing  of  money. 
The  stolid  minds  of  the  City  have  nothing  to  say  to  it — but  also 
they  have  nothing  to  put  in  its  place.  So  I  want  to  hear  what 
Alfred  says  about  it  in  the  second  volume.  I  hope  that  he  is 
not  getting  into  the  quagmire  of  bimetallism.  Your  account 
of  the  Dolomites  seems  enchanting  :  I  should  like  to  be  there 
with  you,  but  my  days  of  walking  seem  to  be  past — instead 
of  '  twenty  miles  a  day/  I  can  only  walk  one  mile.  But  still 
though  older  I  am  very  well  and  do  a  good  deal  of  work,  and 
the  College  is,  I  believe,  very  prosperous. 

I  went  to  stay  at  Bournemouth  two  or  three  months  ago. 
By  the  munificence  of  Lady  Shelley,  the  poet  'Shelley,  who  was 
expelled  from  University  College  about  eighty  years  ago  with 
the  approval  of  every  one,  has  been  reinstated  in  a  sort  of 
Pantheon  of  his  own  with  the  approval  of  every  one.  *  So  the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  about  its  revenges.'  'I  was  one  Sir 
Topas,  in  this  interlude.' 

I  saw  your  father  and  mother  at  Bournemouth.  They  were 
both  looking  a  little  older  and  feebler,  but  very  welL 

To  Pbofessob  Lewis  Campbell. 

Balliol  College, 

August  25,  1893. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself  in  Switzer- 
land, and  are  making  progress  with  the  Gifford  Lectures.   That 
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is  an  opportunity  which  you  may  well  be  envied.  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  re-elected  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  if 
you  add  on  another  two  years  to  that,  making  six  years  in  all, 
you  will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  write  a  great  work  on  a 
most  interesting  subject.  For  indeed  Greek  religion  runs  up 
into  the  Christian  religion,  with  which  it  has  quite  as  much  to 
do  as  the  Jewish,  and  probably  more. 

To  trace  it  in  its  whole  extent  and  ritual  and  mythology, 
from  Homer  to  the  Stoics  and  Neo-platonists,  with  its  out- 
lying parts  of  oracles  and  mysteries,  is  indeed  an  enormous 
work.  The  Germans  have  provided  the  materials,  and  you 
have  to  work  them  up  with  a  better  judgement  than  theirs. 

I  have  just  finished  going  over  the  Notes  of  the  Republic 
for  the  second  time,  and  shall  have  got  a  third  revision  before 
they  are  written  out  for  the  press.  If  books  are  to  be  edited 
afresh,  no  pains  seems  to  me  excessive  for  such  a  work  as  the 
Bepuhlic,     I  hope  to  go  to  press  about  Christmas. 

I  am  reading  over  your  studies  of  the  text  and  language. 
When  we  meet  we  must  •talk  over  the  misprints  of  the  text : 
some  sacrifice  of  money  will  have  to  be  made,  but  in  a  book  of 
this  sort  it  is  worth  while.  I  hope  to  finish  looking  through 
your  papers  in  about  ten  days'  time,  when  I  go  for  a  holiday. 
When  do  you  go  to  Egypt  ?  I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
will  pay  me  a  visit  before  that  time ;  and  then  we  can  talk  of 
this  and  many  other  things. 

I  have  been  reading  C.  H.  Pearson's  book  on  National 
Character  with  great  interest.  When  are  you  coming  home  ? 
On  leaving  here  I  think  I  shall  return  in  six  weeks. 

To  Pbofbssoe  John  Nichol^. 

Balliol  College, 

August  31,  1893. 

Will  you  write  a  line  and  tell  me  how  you  are,  and  how 
Mfs.  Nichol  is,  and  what  you  are  doing  ?  It  is  now  nearly 
three  years  since  we  parted  at  the  Crieff  railway  station,  and 
I  have  had  no  authentic  tidings  of  you  since.     For  more  than 

»  Cf.  Knight's  Life  of  John  Nichol,  p.  284. 
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■  yeox  I  tuul  &  set  of  PUto  waiting  for  you,  but  having  reodved 
no  answer  to  a  letter  which  1  wrote  asking  you  to  come  here, 
I  did  not  send  it  (sh»U  I  send  it  now  ?).  But  I  cannot  forget 
your  old  affection  and  attachment,  and  if  I  never  saw  jxm  and 
Mrs.  Nichal  again,  afaould  always  have  it  lying  at  the  bottom, 
of  my  heart 

You  may  have  heard  of  a  dangerous  illness  I  had  about  twro 
years  ago.  I  got  over  it  (though  I  have  a  tendency  to  suffer 
from  relapses  of  it).  However,  I  mean  to  brush  it  off,  and, 
please  Ood,  to  live  for  a  few  years  longer. 

I  hope  you  have  not  given  up  literary  projects.  The  last 
one  which  I  have  seen.  Bacon,  appeared  to  me  very  successful, 
and  I  hear  the  Carlyle  well  spoken  of.  What  a  turmoil  of 
passion  lAof  life  was ;  yet  be  gave  espreasion  to  some  element 
of  our  age  which  was  needed.  I  am  told  that  Pobiedonostsev, 
the  Russian  Emperor's  ecclesiastical  adviser,  is  a  great  reader 
and  admirer  of  hinL 

It  seems  a  long  time,  and  things  and  people  have  changed^ — 
how  many  of  our  friends  ?— since  I  first  came  to  see  you  «t 
the  Observatory  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  at  Uoffat,  and  very 
many  times  since  in  Montgomery  Place. 

I  cannot  myself  complain  of  old  age.  It  has  left  me  still 
many  friends,  and  the  recollections  of  many  others  who  are 
gone,  which  have  a  great  comfort  and  pleasure  in  Ihem.  I  no 
longer  go  so  far  as  Scotland,  but  you  and  Mrs.  Nichol  will, 
I  hope,  come  and  see  me  again  at  Balliol  and  talk  over  old 
times. 

I  have  read  lately  a  hook  which  has  greatly  delighted  me : 
Captain  Mahan's  Influence  o/  Sea  Pmeer  in  History,  and  on  the 
Napoleonic  power  especially.  The  book  is  American,  and  yet 
quite  faultless  in  point  of  taste  :  it  is  also  perfectly  impartial, 
and  shows  immense  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  touches  the 
*  whereabouts '  of  the  fututv  in  war,  not  altogether  a  pleasant 
contemplation  for  England.  Do  get  it  and  read  it.  You  will 
pass  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly  in  doing  so. 

The  only  other  book  I  have  been  reading  is  Grant  DufTs 
account  of  Renan.  Renan  must  have  been  a  much  greater  and 
better  man  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think  him  in  England. 
But  then  he  has  fallen  under  an  ecclesiastical  ban.     I  don't 
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like  these  ecclesiastical  bans.  They  make  me  think  as  I  get  older 
that  the  power  of  the  Church  has  increased  and  (in  England) 
is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 

I  said  that  this  was  the  'only  other  book/  but  I  now  re- 
member another  very  well  worth  reading,  C.  H.  Pearson  on 
NcxHonal  Character — ^very  instructiye,  I  think,  though  crotchety, 
like  the  author  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  metaphysical  books  about 
politics,  an  aspect  of  the  science  which,  though  I  have  not 
much  fancy  for  it,  seems  to  be  coming  over  the  world. 
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I.   COPY  OF  PROFESSOR  JOWETT'S  WILL. 

T  BENJAMIN   JOWETT  Master   of  BdUiol   College   and 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford  revoke 
dill  former  Wills  and  Codicils  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last 
Will  and  Testament. 

To  my  Cousin  Sidney  Thomas  Irwin  at  present  a  Master  in 
Clifton  College  I  leave  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds^ 
to  Miss  Harriett  Irwin  his  sister  I  leave  a  like  sum  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  to  Miss  Martha  Knight  my  House- 
keeper in  grateful  recognition  of  her  faithful  services  I  leave  two 
thousand  pounds.  To  Mr.  Matthew  Knight  her  brother  and  my 
former  secretary  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to 
me  and  the  many  happy  hours  we  have  passed  together  I  leave  a 
like  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  If  he  is  not  living  at  the  time 
of  my  decease  but  his  wife  is  living  I  leave  a  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  to  his  wife.  To  Frank  Fletcher  if  he  is  living  with  me  at 
the  time  of  my  decease  I  leave  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds ; 
but  if  he  is  not  living  with  me  a  hundred  a  year  for  every  year  m 
which  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Secretary  to  me  to  be  reckoned 
from  Jtme  189a  To  William  Parker  Butler  ofBalliol  College  in 
grateful  recognition  of  his  services  to  myself  and  to  the  College  two 
hundred  pounds.  To  my  Butler  Perroud  if  he  is  living  with  me 
at  the  time  of  my  death  I  leave  two  hundred  pounds  and  I  forgive 
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Aim  the  one  ftutulretf  pounds  kiAicA,  Z  have  lent  him.  To  Sir 
William  James  Farrcr  of  66  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  Courtenay  Peregrine  Hbert  Esq.  five  kttndred  pounds, 
to  Sir  William  Markbt/  one  hundred  pounds. 

In  virtue  of  a  potcer  given  by  Section  i  Act  15  George  the  third 
Chapter  33  I  specially  bequeath  the  perpetual  copyright  of  my 
Writings  to  Balliol  College.  I  desire  that  they  may  be  repuhlislted 
from  time  to  time  as  may  seem  expedient,  and  that  the  profits  if 
any  arising  from  the  republication  of  them  shall  be  invested  from 
time  to  time  and  the  income  thence  accrving  allied  m  the  first 
place  to  the  improvement  or  correction  of  them.  Secondly  to  the 
making  of  New  Translations  or  Editions  of  Greek  Authors  or  in 
any  way  promoting  and  advancing  Die  Study  of  Givek  Literature  or 
otherwise  for  the  advancemetU  of  learning  in  such  way  that  the 
College  may  have  Uk  benefit  intended  by  15  George  the  third  Chap, 
53  Sec.  I,  And  I  request  the  College  to  appoint  Mr.  C.  F.  Hbert, 
Mr.  Justice  Wright,  Professor  Lewis  Campbell  late  of  St.  Andreu:s 
University,  Mr.  Hardie  of  BaUiol  College  or  other  suitable  persons 
to  carry  out  these  instructions. 

My  plate  I  bequeath  to  my  Cousin  Mrs.  Stevens  of  Clifton 
except  the  large  silver  vase  presented  to  me  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  which  I  leave  to  Mrs.  Hbert. 

My  letters  are  to  be  burned. 

Tlie  remainder  of  my  property  of  whatever  kind  I  leave  to  Balliol 
College  Oxford. 

I  appoint  as  my  Executors  Courtenay  Peregrine  Ilbert  Esq.,  Sir 
WiRiam  James  Farrer,  and  Sir  WiUtam  Markby.  Should  any 
difference  of  opinion  arise  about  any  of  the  proinsions  of  this  Will 
the  decision  of  it  is  to  rest  with  tJicm. 

Signed  and  delivered  by  the  said  Benjamin  Jowett  to  be  his  last 
Will  and  Testament  in  the  presence  of  us  who  in  his  presence  and 
in  the  presence  of  each  other  both  being  present  at  tlte  same  time 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  and  witness  this  twenty  fourth 
day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety  two. 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT. 
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BaUMCofkgt, 

September  2nd,  1893. 

I  desire  to  make  some  aUerations  in  my  WilL 

The  legacy  qf£aoo  bequeathed  to  Mr.  WUUam  Farher  is  herein 
withdraum  as  he  has  a  Pension  from  the  CoUege  of  £100  a  year. 

The  legacy  of  £aooo  to  Miss  Nightingale  is  also  toiihdrawn^  as 
I  fear  there  is  no  possibility  ofrecduing  the  scheme  to  iMch  it  was 
originally  to  have  been  appUed. 

I  leave  £200  to  Mr.  Frank  Fletcher  instead  of  the  provision 
made  for  him  in  my  WiU. 

Ileaveto  Perroud  £joo  in  addition  to  the  sums  already  hequeaihed 
to  him. 

I  wish  the  two  m(juds  who  Uve  with  me  Emily  and  Edith  Dunn 
to  have  £50  each.  I  hope  that  they  wiU  lead  good  and  ust^fid 
Uves. 

I  appoint  Professor  Lewis  Ckimpbdl^  Mr.  EveU^n  Abbott  and 
Mr.  LytieUon  GeU  my  Literary  Executors  and  give  them  entire 
control  over  my  papers  and  other  writings  exciting  so  far  as 
provision  is  made  for  them  by  the  terms  of  my  WUL 

I  am  doubtfoU  if  my  sermons  or  unfinished  papers  should  be 
published  at  otL     I  leave  this  to  their  discretion. 

I  hope  that  the  irans^ion  of  Aristotle  may  be  finished  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed. 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT, 
Master  ofBaUibl  Ccikge. 


IL   LIST  OF  WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  JOWETT. 

I.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  GalatianSy 
EomanSy  with  critical  notes  and  dissertationa     Hurray ; 
2  vola  8vo.     i?55. 
The  same ;  second  edition ;  revised     Hurray.     1^59^ 
The  same ;  third  edition ;  edited  and  condensed  by  Professor 
Ljewis  Campbell.     Hurray ;  a  vols.  cr.  8yo.     18^ 
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2.  Essays  and  Reviews.    Parker.    i86a    The  seventh  essay, 'On 

the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,'  is  by  Jowett. 
The  same,  various  subsequent  editiona     Longmans.    1861. 
This  essay  is  reprinted  in  the  third  edition  of  the  EpisUes. 

3.  The  Diulogues  of  Plato,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 

and  Introductions.  Clarendon  Press ;  4  vols,  demy  8vo. 
1871. 

The  same;  second  edition.    Clarendon  Press ;  5  vols.    1875. 

The  same ;  third  edition.     Clarendon  Press ;  5  vols.     1892. 

The  Rqmhlic  of  Plato,  translated  into  English,  with  Intro- 
duction, Analysis,  Marginal  Analysis,  and  Index ;  third 
edition,  published  separately.     Clarendon  Press.     1888. 

Selections  from  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  (Greek),  by  Jowett  and 
PuRVEs.  Clarendon  Press;  cr.8vo.  1883.  The  Prefece, 
twenty-six  pages,  was  entirely  Jowett's.  and  was  re-pre- 
sented in 

Selections  from  Plato  (English),  by  Jowett  and  Matthew 
Knight.     Clarendon  Press.     1894. 

Plato's  Rqniblic  (the  Greek  text),  with  notes  and  essay,  by 
Jowett  and  Campbell.  Clarendon  Press;  3  vols.  8vo. 
1894. 

4.  ThucydideSy   translated  into   English,   with  Introduction, 

Marginal  Analysis,  Notes  and  Indices.  Clarendon  Press ; 
2  vols.  8vo.     1881. 

5.  TJie  Politics  of  Aristotle,  translated  into  English ;  with  Intro- 

duction, Marginal  Analysis,  Essays,  Notes,  and  Indices. 
Clarendon  Press ;  a  vols.  8vo.     1885. 

6.  College  Sermons,  edited  by  the  Honourable  and  Very  Rev. 

W.  H.  Fbemantle,  Dean  of  Ripon.     Murray;  cr.  8vo. 

1895. 

In  preparation : — 

Lectures  and  Addresses ;  cr.  8vo  ;  edited  by  P.  Lyttbltok 

Gell. 
Sermons,  second  series ;  edited  by  the  Dean  of  Bipon. 
Letters ;  edited  by  Abbott  and  Campbell. 
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III.   LIST  OF  PORTRAITS  OF  PROFESSOR  JOWETT. 

1.  In  crayons,  by  O.  Richmond.     See  VoL  I,  frontispiece  and 

p.  256.     Now  at  Balliol  College. 

2.  In  crayons,  by  Laug^b.     1871.     Now  in  the  possession  of 

Professor  A.  Dicey. 

3.  In  oils,  by  G.  F.  Watts.     In  the  Hall,  Balliol  College. 

4.  In  pastels,  by  the  Cavaliere  C.  H.  Ross.     Presented  to  the 

College  by  the  late  A.  Macmillan  as  a  memorial  of  Malcolm 
Macmillan.     At  Balliol  CoUega     See  VoL  II,  p.  37a. 

5.  In  water  colours,  by  the  Ladt  Abercbombt,  1892.     See 

frontispiece  to  Vol.  IL    Now  in  the  Hall,  Balliol  College. 

Of  photographs  three  may  be  mentioned — that  by  Yalert, 
taken  in  1886 ;  and  those  by  Cameron,  taken  in  1893,  of 
which  one  is  reproduced  in  Vol.  II,  p.  408. 
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Abbott,  Ereljn  ;  <o0  Lbttbbs. 

Abereromby,  the  Lady,  portrait  of 
Jowett  by,  ii.  480.    {See  Lxttebs.) 

Acland,  Henry  Wentworth  (Ch.  Ch., 
afterwards  Sir  Henry,  M.D.)y 
contemporary  with  Jowett  at  Ox- 
ford, i.  50 ;  anecdote  of  Jowett, 
84 ;  attends  him  in  illness,  ii 
300;  on  Jowett's  patient  suffering, 
367-8. 

Adam  Bede,  Jowett's  interest  in, 
i.  964. 

Addis,  William,  pupil  of  Jowett, 
i.  398. 

Aestheticism,   Jowetfs  dislike  ot, 

ii.  75. 
Affamernnofif  performed    in    Balliol 

Hall,  ii.  179,  930. 
Aide  to  Faith,  L  393. 
Airlie,  liady,  visits  Jowett  at  Balliol, 

L  401 ;  extracts  from  letters  to, 

ii.  369,  404.     {See  JjMTTKBB.) 
• Lord,   Jowett's    visits  to,    i. 

339>  390 ;  death  of,  ii  191. 
Albion  Tavern,  dinner  to  Jowett, 

ii.  5. 

Alfoi^  Rev.  C.  R.  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Victoria),  reminis- 
cences of  Jowett,  i.  sis. 

Allbutt,  Dr.  T.  Clifford,  notes  of 
a  conversation  with  JoWett,  ii 

357-59. 
Anson,  William  R  (afterwards  Sir), 

pupil  of  Jowett,  i.  398 ;  notes  on 

Jowett's  Vice-Chancellorship,  ii 

933,  934 ;  pall-bearer  at  Jowett's 

funeral,  435. 

Apposition  Day  at  St.  Paul's  School, 

Jowett's  last  appearance  at,  i  43. 


Aristotle,  < Essays'  on,  Jowett's  plan 
of  work  for,  ii.  960;  PoUHes, 
translation  of,  ii  915,  950-53, 
999-300. 

Army,  admission  of  University  men 
into,  ii  293 ;  proposals  by  Jowett, 
994-6. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby, 
influence  at  Oxford,  i  51 )  meeting 
with  W.  G.  Ward,  87  *  friendship 
with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  90. 

Matthew,    The    Scholar    dipay 

and  Thjfrgia  cited,  i.  60  n. ;  college 
friend  of  Jowett,  81 ;  private  sec- 
retary to  Lord  Lansdowne,  139; 
Second  Class,  88;  extract  from 
letter  to  Shairp,  141  n. ;  Letters 
cited,  308;  visits  Jowett  at 
Balliol,  401 ;  Literature  and  Dogma, 
Jowett's  opinion  of,  ii.  80 ;  Poor 
Matthias  quoted,  937  n. ;  death,  354* 

Artomish,  Jowett's  visit  to,  i  944^ 

Askrigg  in  Wensleydale,  Jowett's 
stay  at)  i  333. 

Atonement  the.  Essay  on,  i  933- 
36;  concluding  words  of  second 
edition  quoted,  953. 

Augustine's  (St.)  Cor^feanons,  ii.  151. 

B 

Bagot,  Bishop,  consults  Jowett  on 
Denison  case,  i.  939,  946. 

Bala  Theological  College,  Jowett 
invited  to  reopen,  ii  369-3. 

Balliol  College,  Jowett's  contempor- 
aries at,  i  49 ;  Fellowships  thrown 
open,  60 ;  Boat  Club  records,  71 ; 
not  fortunate  in  the  Schools  (184 1 
-4),  88;  successes  (1845),  89; 
Caesar  Building  at,  911 ;  cricket- 
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groDDd  for,  914;  state  of  in  i6i^ 
369;  ■  Culechetio,'  998;  its  bril- 
liuit  ffAis,  33';  1  reforms  *t,  376  ; 
new  buildingi  at.  3B0 ;  Jnwett 
electeil  Master,  ii.  i ;  «hsn^e« 
In  domesdc  minageiiieDt  of,  4  ; 
■boUtion  of  tbe  old  grsoe,  s,  9i  ; 
Dndergisduatra'  Library,  5,  106; 
couDeiion  of  Olugow  Cnivarsity 
with,  14;  reTiaion  of  the  Statutes, 
•3 ;  abolitioD  of  uiBwere  t<>  ques- 
tioDB  on  e&tecbetie«l  Ipoturea,  30  ; 
■hortening  of  weelc-dny  >ervices 
In  Chapel,  31 ;  co-operatee  with 
Kew  Collie  in  assistiiig  higher 
eduealion  at  Brigtol,  58  ;  the  new 
Ball,  ii.  99-105  ;  anoUier  rerision 
of  the  Statnles.  133-4 ;  annexa- 
tion of  New  Inn  HaJl.  134-5; 
head  of  the  river,  148  ;  ball  in 
the  Hall.  149;  performance  of  the 
jtiraHunmoii,  179-801  Mr.  Fanner 
appointed  orgnnist,  346 ;  8undaj 
oontertH.  347-8  ;  new  organ,  048  ; 
new  li ymn-book.  303 ;  new  cricket- 
pound  And  lenniM-courts,  344-5  ; 

I    Tulon'  bouse  added  to,  345  ;  Long 

,  Vacalion  Term,  345-6;  tableta 
placed  in  Chapel,  493 ;  Jowett's 
care  of  the  Oarden,  ib. ;  foneral 
■errice  in  Chapel,  434. 

BalliolUall.  1.913,  376. 

Barham,  R.  H.  D.,  contemporaty  of 
Jowett  »t  St.  Paul'e  School,  i.  38. 

Barrett,  Alfred,  pupil  of  Jowett,  i. 

Bumneton,  Bishop,  story  of.  ii.  368, 
Bastard,  E.,  extract  from  letter,  i.  99. 
Baur.  F.  C,  on  St.  Paul'a  Kpiatles. 

L  143. 
Baxter's  ^cnMf'  Rut,  ii.  151. 
Beaoonsfield,  Earl  of;  sM  Qiaraeli, 

Benjamin. 
Bean,  John  PhiUipn.  Jowett's  router 

at  St.  Paul's  School,  i.  31  n.,  33. 
Bedford,  ninth  Duke  of,  visited  by 

Jowett,  ii.  108  ;  hia  death,  355. 
— -  tenth  Duke  of,  sudden  death, 

ii.4Bo- 
Adeline,    Duchew  of,  ii.  366. 

(Sh  Ltttebs.) 
Bcealy,  E.  a,  i.  361. 
Bekker,  Immanuel,  i.  90. 
Benson,    F.   K.,    performa  in    the 

Agamemnm,  ii.  179*80 
Bentley,  orltioiam  of,  iL  166. 
Berlin.  Jowett   and   St^inley  at,   i. 

97  ;  viaLl  to  Morier  at  (1864),  34a. 


Bernard,  Profeasor  Honntagne,  oa 
endowment  of  Qreek  Chair, !.  306; 
asViee-Chaneellor'a  Aaseisor,  pre- 
sidea  at  the  prosecution  of  Jowett, 

Besant,  Hre.,  il.  160. 

Blackie,  Professor,  i.  399. 

Boar's  Hill,  Jowett's  residence  at, 

ii.  "451  356.  058.  959, 
Bodleian  Library,  Jowett'a  eridenoe 

before  the    Onirersity  Conunia- 

■ionen,  IL  131-39. 
Bonn,  letter  of  Jowett  ftvm,  i.  &«, 

109. 
Books,  Jowett'a  attitade  towarda, 

ii.  133  3. 
Bnringdon,  Lord,  pupil  of  Jowvtt, 

i-  387.  334. 
BoaweU's  JtHataim,  Jowett'a  reading 

of,  i.  964. 

Bowen,  Cliarks  (afterwards  Lord 
Justice),  i.  367 ;  withdraws  fpom 
SatvrAvi  Rniau.  aa6 ;  remark  on 
Lord  Chanoellor't  judgement,  30a 
n. ;  Jowett'a  eatimate  of,  ii.  119  ; 
risitii  Jowett  in  his  last  illnaaa, 
433 

Boyle,  Hot.  Dr. ;  an  \xmat. 

Bnidley,  Mr  Henry,  joint  editor  of 
the  Heai  EngliMh  DKhanarn,  iL  aag. 

Braemar.  Jowett'a  stay  at,  i.  333. 

Brakc<nbury,  Mias.  muniSeenee  of, 
i.  380  ;  ii.  99. 

Braiidia,      Jowett'a     aoqaaintasoa 

Braasey,  Lord,  ii.  306. 
Bridge*,  J.  H.,  L  a6i. 
Bright,    John,     receive*    bonorarT 

da^ee  of  D.CX.,il  345;  opinioR 

of  Plato,  389.  I 

Bristol,  educational  aohamei  at,  ii.l 

5fl-6i,  396.  ■ 

British   Association   at  Oxford,   LV 

390 ;  at  Newcastle,  338. 

Broiidbent,  Sir  W.,  ii.  439,  4s,  . 

Broad  Church,  origin  of  the  (Mill,! 

i.  909  ;  not  acceptable  to  JowM^  I 

Brodie.   Benjamin   C.   (after 

Sir  Beiij;miin),  contemporaij  of 
Jowett   at   Balliol,   i.   49.      {Sm 

Brodrick,  Hon.  G.   C.  (aTterwarda 
Warden  of  Merton),  anecdote*  of   J 
Jowelt,  L  303,  363  n. ;  atoiy  of, 
ii.    190 ;   pall-bearer  at  Jowett'a 
funeral,  435. 

Kev.  John  B,, 


Index 
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St.  PboI'*  School, 

Brown,    Dr.     John,    Jowett'*    ac- 

qnaintkiioe  with,  i.  366, 
Browne,  SirThonuu.  i.  a6z^ 
Browning,  Robert,  friendship  with 

Jonett,     i.     400,    40 1,    Jowett'i 

opinion  of  faia  poetry,  403,  ii.  335 ; 

with  Jowett  Ht  Tummel  Bridge, 

ii.  la- 13;  witneBseg  performanoa 

of  the  ^^RMmntm  at  Balliol,  179; 

•ieit  to  Jowett,  345  ;  death.  354. 
Bruoe,  Hon.  W.  N.,  account  of  the 

Agarmmnon  at  Balliol,  ii.  179. 
Brunei,  laambard,  i.  ao6. 
Bhhbod,  Chevalier,   L  90:  Jowett 

introduced  to,  190 ;  remarks  on 

EpUOaufSI.  Paul,  335, 

-  Henry,  RuistB  Jowett  in  boat 
accident,  i.  5a;  impreBaion  of 
Jowett,  196. 

Bunyan's  Oraa  Abounding,  Ii.  151. 
Burgon,  Dean,   opposes  election  of 

Dean  Stanley  an  Select  Preacher, 

ii.  40  ;  Btory  of,  63  n. 
Butler,    George    (Eieter   College), 

contemporary  of  Jowett  at  Oxford 

i.  50  ;  extract  from  letter,  Si. 

Mrs.   Josephine,   memoir    of 

her  hueband,  i.  367. 


Catrd,  Edward  (now  Master  of 
Balliol),  extract  from  letter,  i. 
333  ;  elected  to  Chair  of  Moral 
Fhilonoph;  at  Glasgow,  399.  [See 

Cambridge,  degree  of  LL.D.   pre- 

aented  to  Jowett,  ii.  351. 
Campbell,   Mra.    L.,   eitract   from 

letter  to,  1.  384  ;  ii.  429,  431. 
ProfeBsor    Lewis,     ii.      360, 

368.  41S   a.:    anists  in   edition 

of    Plato's     ifitpuMu;,    4 13.        (Scs 

LertxRa.) 
Cumperdown,  Esrl  of;  stt  Duncan, 

Lord. 
Capoa.  John  Moore,  contempornry 

of  Jowett  at  Balliol.  j.  49. 
Card  well,  Edwanl  (afterwards  Lord) 

contemporary  of  Jowett  at  Bftlliol, 

i.  49. 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  asks   Mazzini   to 

Carlyle,    Thomas,    on    Essays    and 

Reciitci,  i.  394, 
Carpenter,  Hiaa,  ofBriato],  i.  a7cin. 


Chamber*,  W.,  Proctor,  mistake  of, 

i.  315- 
Chaoceltoi's  Friie   (Latin   Essay), 

1B41,  won  by  Jowett,  i.  73. 
Charteria,  Hon.  Francis,   pupil  of 

Jowett,  i.  39a 
Chartism,  Jowett'a  thoughts  on,  i. 

ChnrtreB,  Jowett's  visit  to,  iL  959. 
Cherwall,  river,  new  mouth   oom> 

Chitty,  J.  (now  Lord  Justice)  ac- 
companies Jowett  in  searoh  of 
cricket-fleld  for  Balliol,  i.  at4. 

Christ,  the  life  of,  Jowett's  thoughts 
on,  U.  85-86. 

Christianity,  the  new,  thoughts  00, 

Christie.  W.  D.,  M.P.,  motion  for 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Uni- 
versity Reform,  i.  173. 

Church,  Richard  W.  (Wadham, 
afterwards  Dean  of  St.  FBal's), 
contemporary  of  Jowett  at  Oxford 
I.  50 ;  Li/i  and  LiOtn  iff,  oited,  93, 
96  ;  Proctor.  95. 

Civil  Servioe  Reform,  1.  :8s. 

Clay,  C.  J,,  contemporary  of  Jowett 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  L  38. 

Clifton,  Jowett's  stay  at,  i.  338  ;  ii. 
■83-5- 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  coatem- 
pornry  of  Jowett  at  Balliol,  i  go; 
their  friendship,  js.  Second  Class, 


Colenso,  Bishop,  excitement  caused 
by  his  book,  i.  300  ;  Jowett's  first 
impression  of,  301  ;  at  St.  Mary's 
ii.  69  n  ;  visits  Jowett,  64  ;  pre- 
vented from  preaching  In  Car- 
fax Church,  preaches  in  Balliol 
Chapel,  ib. ;  Jowett's  opinion  of, 
6S. 

Coleridge,  Ernest  R,  pupil  of  Jowett, 
1.  398- 

John  Duke,  contemporary  of 

Jowett  at  Balliol,  1.  50;  advises 
against  numdamut,  313. 

Samuel  Taylor,  i.  73,  363. 

'  Collections,'  ii.  lo  n. 

CoOtge  Sermons,  quoted,  Ii.  38, 

Collier,  Dr.,  attends  Jowcit  in  ill- 
ness, ii.  439. 

CoUina,  J.  Churton ;  see  Ijatzaa, 
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^M             Coloniution  of  Oxford  hj  Bdliol 

DaToa,  Jowett's  risita  to,  iL  195, 95a,   ^^M 

^^1                 men,  L  371,  331. 

^H 

'  Decade,'  the,  i.  81.                                 ^^M 

^^1                  in   tha   Divinity  School,   ii.   73  ; 

^^1                CODlle.  Auguate,  Jowett'ii  sludy  of. 

Chair,  t  314,  317. 

^^1              Comtimn  and  C&rlyteiun,  upignm 

Deniaou  ease,  eitiaet  from   letter 

^B                  no.  L 

on,  iL  333. 

^m         i^- 

Dilke,  Sir  Chatloa,  defends  Pri» 

^H                 UmporafT  of  Jowett  at  Oiford.  i. 

FeUowshipe.  ii.  184. 

^^H                 so;   anecdote   of   Dr.  Jenkyns, 

at  Woburo,  U.  loS. 

Dissenlors,  Jowett's  rlewa  oa  mi-           ■ 

^H                  nstarn  to  Oxford,  361. 

^H              Coi)ingb>n.  John,  joins  the  sanation 

Donkia.W.F.  (University  College'.    ^H 

^H                  for  UniTorait;  BtifoTm,   i.   176; 

contemporary  of  Jowett  at   Ox-    ^^H 

^H                     beoomea  Corpus  PrafMaorofLatin, 

fom,  i.  50.                                            ^H 

^H                    19 

^H              Cook,  Canon  F.  C,  i.  871. 

i.  9on. 

^B              Cornish,  Dr..  Priaoipal  of  New  Iwi 

Duckworth,    Life    of   Re».    Jamea 

H                  H.U,  ii.  .34. 

^M              Cortachy     (Forfarriiire).     Jowetfs 

DulE  Sir  M.  Grant ;  h  Lcttd^ 

^M                  visits  to,  i.  339.  399. 

Dugdale,  W.  S.,  pupil  of  Jowett,  i 

^H                Cotton.  R.  L„  Vice-Chanoetlor,   op- 

.36.  .37. 

^^1                     podtioD  to  Jowett's  appointment 

Master,  iL  194-5.     !««  Lsrms.) 

Duacmn,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  at 

H                     of  Jowett  at  St.  Panl'a  School,  i. 

Cnmperdown),   pupil  of  Jowett, 

H         3°- 

i-  aa?.  334.  335,  339- 

^H               Courthope,  Mrs.   (>■«   Langhoroe;, 

Durham,  W.  A.  C.  ('Whack  Dur. 

^H                          IS. 

ham '),  Sur-Master  of  St.  Paul's      ^^ 

School,  i.  33.                                        ^H 

Dyer,  Louis ;  xr  Lettebs.                      ^^H 

^H                      drama,  ii.  930-3  >. 

^ 

^H               Cradock.  tin.)  ^h  of  the  Principal 

Eddia,  Arthur  S.,  contemporary  of 

^^M                   of  Brasenose,  L  067. 

Jowptt  at  St.  Paur*  School,  i.  38. 

^H               Cralk,  Henrv,   pupU  of  Jowett,  i. 

Edinburgh,    Jowett's     lectures    oa 

■                   398. 

Socrates   at,    i.   399;    on    £duc»- 

^B               Criticism  and  dogma,  thoughts  on. 

tion.  400  ;   sennon  at  St.  John's 

^1 

Epincopal    Church,   ib.;    Jowett 

^H               Cross,  Lord,  decision  of.aBtoIndian 

preaches  at   the  Old  0(«yfria»* 

Church    at,   ii.   39;    lectures  at               | 

^1 

^1               Dalhonsie,  Earl   of;   sm    Komsa;, 

Education    quesUon,    Jowetfs    in-    ^^| 

^M                  Lord. 

terest  in.  i.  393,  ii.  358-9.                     ^^H 

^H               Dampier,   J.   L.,  one  of  CommiB- 

Education,  Secondajy,  Jowett's  ida*     ^^M 

^^M                  eiouera  of  Incjuirj'  into  Univer- 

^H                      Hitiex,  i.  17a 

398-9  ;  a  scheme  of,  434-5  n.               ^^1 

^M                 Darwin.  Mr.,  Origin  qfSptdts,  i.  390. 

Edwards,  Rer.  T.  C,  Principal  of      ^M 

BaU  Theological  College,  a  36a.         ^H 
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EllJot,  Dr.,  D«an  of  Bristol,  Jowett's 
visit  to,  i.  338  ;  death  of,  ii.  355, 
(3m  LnTEitg.) 

Lady    Charlotte,    soouet    to 

Jowett,   ii.  7  n. 

— —  Hiss  ;  He  LnTEBS. 

Elton,  Mr.  Charley  dispovera  con- 
»eyanc«  of  ianda  for  support  of 
ProfessorsLips  of  Divinitj,  He- 
brew and  Qreek,  i.  319. 

Embley  ^HantH),  Jowett's  visit  to. 


liatlea,    Jowett's    aotea    > 
.  141. 


.    tbo, 


Epislla  ef  31.  Pnul,  cited,  i. 
appeaniDce  of  the  hook, 
domiuid  for  arcind  edition, 
publication  of,  253. 

Erdmaan,  J.  E..  i.  90. 

Eralune,  Thomas,  of  Unlatheii, 
Jonett  visits,  !.  065. 

Escott,  Rev.  Hay  .1,  anecdote  of 
Jowett's  election  to  the  Balliol 
Scholui-Bhip,    i.    39;     oontempo- 


vith    Jo-B 
49;  rumitiiHC' 


'.  57- 


Eaaay   ou    Interpretati 
from,  i,  73  n. 

Bfaga  and  Rmimei,  plan  of,  i.  373  ; 
excitement  cauwd  by,  s>9c>-3oa ; 
eleventh  edition,  999 ;  prttjoot 
for  a  secand  aeries,  403,  404. 

Smays  and  Rtiwas  (B.  H.  Lan- 
caBi«r'a  posthumous  volume  of), 
Preface  by  Jowett,  L  341. 

Euripide*,  Jowetl'a  opinion  of,  ii.  68. 

Ewald,  i.  90. 

Ening,  Alexander  (Bishop  of  Ar. 
gjll],  friendship  with  Jowett,  i. 
139.  a45- 

Examination  Statute,  proposed  re- 
vision of,  i.  174  ;  discuasion  on, 
175- 


Fjuuhawe,  Prederiok,  First  Class,  i. 
8a 

Farmer,  John,  ii.  179;  appointed 
oiKsniatofBalUol,  346;  improres 
the  Chapel  serviees,  347  ;  '  smok- 
ing' and  Sunday  concert  947-8; 
compilation  of  new  hymo-hiiok, 


T.  H.  (ftftei-warda  Lord,,  ( 


s,  66. 

Fairingford,  Jowett'a  vislta  to  the 
Tennysons   at,   i.   198,   339 ;    iL 

Ferrier,  Professor,  i.  a66. 

Holliott,  John,  friendsliip  with 
Jowatt,  i.  lag;  tour  with,  136. 
(Ste  Lettsbs.) 

Fletcher,  P.,  secretary  to  Jowett,  ii. 
107,  413- 

Rev.  C.  J.  H.,  reads  Bishop 

Colenao'B  sermon  in  Cartkx 
Church,  ii.  64. 

Flint,  Kev.  Robert,  elected  to  Pro- 
fessorship of  Uoral  Philosophy 
at  St.  Andrews,  i.  341. 

Forbes,  W.  H.,  assists  Jowett  in 
his  translatioii  of  Thucjdides,  ii. 
150. 

France,  Jowett's  affection  for,  ii. 
393. 

Frsaer,  James  (Lincoln  College, 
afterwards  Bfabop  of  Man- 
chester), contemporary  with 
Jowett  at  Oxford,  i.  50 ;  appears 
in  First  Claas,  Lil.  Hum.,  in  the 
same  year,  65. 

Freeman,  B.  A.,  pamphlet  on  en- 
dowment of  Greek  Profosaorahip. 
i-  3'7,  318. 

Frumantle,  T.  (Lord  CotI«9loe),  at 
Oban  with  Jowett.  i.  138. 

W.   H.  (afterwards   Dean   of 

Ripon),  i.  971;  officio  tes  at  Jowetl'a 
funeral,  ii.  434. 

French,  teachers  of,  confeivnce  in 
Balliol  Hall,  ii.  agi ;  speech  by 
Jowett,  991-3. 

Freshwater,  Jowett  meets  W.  O. 
Ward  at,  i.  80 ;  visit  to,  ii.  300. 

Froude,  James  A.  (Oriel  College), 
contemporary  of  Jowett  at  Oxford. 
i.  50- 


Osisford,  Dean,  death  of,  i,  936; 
editiona  of  Classical  books,  341. 

Gell,  Hon.  Mrs.,  account  of  Jowett's 
illness  at  Headiogton  Hill.  ii. 
36". 

P.  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  to,  i.  908 ;  testimony  to 
Jowett's  interest  in  TJniTortity 
Press,  ii.  asa ;  visit  of  Jowutt  to, 
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,'  1.  aio.  a9l, 
OUdBtone,  Hr.  W.  E.,  oppoaea  eom- 

mjssion  of  Inquiry,  i.  178  ;  ■op' 

porta  the  Uiiivemtiea  Act,  184  ; 

letter   Id  Hr.   LvtielUiD    Oell,    i. 

aoS ;    meets  Jowett  at   Campet^ 

dwD  House,  i.  406. 
Oodlejr,     John     Arthur,    pupil     of 

Jowett.  i,  398. 
Oolightly,     Rev.    C    P^    oppoaei 

Jonatt'a    appointmeot    to    Pro- 

feasoralitp,  I.  038. 
Gordon,  General,  death  of,  ii,  954  ; 

Jowett'E  admiration  of,  lb. 
——  Rev.O«borne,onendowmeataf 

Oraek  Chair,  i.  305. 
Ooacheo.  Hr.,  dttfenda  Priie  Fellow- 

ahips,  Ii.  104. 
Qoulbum,  E.  M.  (afterwarda  Dean 

of  Norwich),  oon temporary  with 

Jowett  at  Balliol,  i.  49. 
nrace,  the  old  Balliol,  Ii.  ai. 
Orange,  in  Borrowdslo,  farm-house 

occupied  by  Jowett  siid  Uorier, 

i.  138. 
Qrant,  Alexander  tafterwnrda  Sir), 

pupil  of  Jowett,  i.  136.  197,  I3>  ! 

eitracta from  note- book  of,  14;;  on 

Jowett'B  lectures  on  Jobii'toii,  ii. 

4t ;  donthof,  357;  Jo wett'a friend- 
ship for,   358  ;   compares  Jowett 

to  Socrates,  441.     i_Stt  Lrrme.) 
Lady,  reminjanncaa  of  Jowett'a 

visits  to  Scotland,  it  356. 
Orantown,  Jowett's  aUy  ut,  i.  399  ; 

ii.  5'- 
Oray,  Dr.,  iL  367. 
Oreek   Teita,    proposed   aeriea  of, 

Green,  Thomaa  Hill,  oandidate  for 
Chair  of  Moral  Pbiloaopby  at  St, 
Andn■w^  i.  341  ;  ttkea  charge  of 
Balliol  Hall,  378 ;  death,  ii.  igt  ; 
influence  aud  ahanict«r,  199 ; 
Jowett's  affection  for,  193-4. 

Mra.  T.  H„  iu  193,  194  n.,  43° ; 

details  of  Jowett'*  lut  itlnesa, 
364-5;   of  hia  death,  434.      Sff 

LBTTKRa.) 

Oreenhill,  Dr.  W,  A.,  assi-ts  JoWL'tt 
with    money,    i.    46,    47.      (.S« 

LsTTEBS.l 

Mrs. ;  lee  LkitkKs. 

Qrole,  Ur.  and  Jtm.,  L  a6B. 
OiuirdiaH,  The,  i.  aga. 


H 

Hftll,  W.  W. ;  Ml  LEiran, 
HamUton,  Sir  William,  artiolea  on 

UniveTKity  Beform,  i.  17a, 
HBmpdea,  Dr.,  L  49. 
Hacnen,    Lord,    contemponry    of 

Jowett  at  SL  Paul's  School,  i,  3a 
Harvourt.   Sir  W.,   defends    Pri» 

Fellowships,  ii.  134. 
Hare,  Augustus,  i.  067. 

Barper,    Dr.,    Principal    of  Jams 

College,  stor7  of,  ii.  351. 
Harrison,  Edwin,  pupil  o 


by,i 


4.5* 


18,  34,  37,  34-35,  36-40,  51-53, 

69-70,  190-1.      (S«  L«TTBas.l 

Frederic,  i.  361, 

Haweis,  Bev.  H.  R.,  St.  James's, 

UflryleboDc,  welcomes  Jowett  to 

his  pulpit,  i.  399. 
Hawksfasw,  Sir  J.,  ii.  919,  aaa. 
Headley  Park,  Tisit  of  JoweW   to. 

ii.  438  ;  seited  with  Uloesa,  43a  ) 

dies  there.  434. 
Heberden,  C-  B.  (afterwards  Prin- 
cipal    of    Brasenose),     pupil     ot 

Jowett,  i.  398 ;  pall-bearer  at  his 

funeral,  iJ,  435. 
Hebrew,  Jowett's  study  of,  L  99. 
Hegel,  influence  of,  i.  91 ;  Jowett's 

opinion   of,   93;    study  ot,    109, 

a6i  ;  ii.  a49-^5o- 
Herbert,  Sir  Robert ;  an  Lktkbs. 
Hermann,  Gottfried,  i.  90- 
Hey,  William,  F.Ra,  i.  b,  5. 
Hey  wood,    Mr.,    M.P.,    moves    for 

issue  of  a  Royal  Commisiion  of 

Inquiry  into  state  of  the  Dni- 

veniilies,  i.  17a 
High  Force   in  Teesdalo,  Jowett's 

stay  St,  L  333. 
Hill,  Dr.   Birkbock.  edits  Banna's 

Lift  ^  Johntim,   ii.  3a;  Jowett'B 

interest  in,  16.,  833. 
Hinds,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Korwioht 

one  of  CommissionerB  of  Inqoirj' 

into  UnivetBities,  i.  [78. 
Hobhouse,      Arthur      1  afterwards 

Lord) ,  contemporat7  with  Jowett 

at  Balliul,  i.  50;   reminiscenoea, 

53-56. 
£.  ^afterwards  Bishop  of  Hel- 
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resulta  of  GovemmBnt  sohemo. 

nt  BalHol.  i,  sa 

348  ;  Buggeated  improvements  by 

Jowett,     ib.  :    proposals    of    tho 

of  Jowelt  Kt  Bnlliol,  i.  50, 

India    OIBee,    3491   decision    of 

Lord  CroBS,  sso-r. 

of  Jowett  when  BbIUoI  Seholur, 

Indian    Institute,  founding   of,  ii. 

i.  40.  56,  61. 

3a6  ;  speech  by  Jowett,  a»7. 

H0I1D6H,   Oliver  Wendoll,  receive 

Infidelity.  iL  78. 

honorary    degree   of   D.C.L.,    ii. 

Inglis,    Sir    Robert,    opposes  Com- 

345- 

miasion  of  Inquiry,  i.  178. 

Home  Rule,  Jowett's  viewn  on,  ii. 

=■54-6. 

epigram  by  Jowett,  i.  33. 

Hornby,  Rev.  H.  (Provo»t  of  Eton), 

Inspiration,  Jowetfs  thoughts  on, 

paJl-benrer  >t  Jowetl'a  fune™l. 

ii.  87-88. 

ii.  435- 

iBterpretation,  Essayon,  i,  051,  S173. 

Ireland  Scholarship,  Jowett's  fail- 

UttiTereitv Reform  ia  PorliAment, 

ure  (or,  i,  60,  349. 

L  174. 

Isoariot,  Judaa,  Jowett'a  essay  on. 

Horton,    Rev.    R.    F,,    nomiimtod 

i.  137. 

Examiner  in  the  Rudimenla  of 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  lectures  at  Oi- 

Faith     »nd     Religion,     il     aa^ ; 

ford.  U.  331-3. 

Irwin.  Mrs.  (cousin  of  Jowett),  i. 

Roskyas,   Rev.   John  U,   reminis- 

338. 

oenoesof  Jowett.  i.  59. 

Howard,  Gaorge ;  mi  CarliBle,  Earl 
. Lady  JUry,   marriage  of,  ad- 

J 

Jackson,  Dr..  Bishop  of  London,  ii. 

dreaa  by  Jowett,  ii.  353. 

3.3'- 

Hugo,  Victor,  Jowett'a  opinion  of, 

Dr.,    Rector    of    Exeter,    on 

ii   393. 

Jowett's  influence  on  the   Non- 

Huesey ,  R. .  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 

Collegiate    syaloiB,    ii.    ai7-r8 ; 

JowatfB  respect  for,  i.  3-71. 

pall-tiearer  at  Jowett's  funanil, 

Huiley.  Mp.,  and  Bishop  Wiiber- 

43S- 

Jahn,  Otto,  iippreciutiOD  of  Jowett, 

ii.369. 

i.  aso. 

Junkyns.   Dr.,   Mnster   of   Balliol, 

I 

Jowett's   remitrk    on,    i.  40  ;   hia 

>knoch-me-down-style,89id«ath. 

i.  315- 

JeuoH.   F..   master    of   Pembroke, 

Lord  ;  m  Northoote,  Sir  Staf- 

proposal for  reform  of  Rumina- 

ford. 

tion    Statute,    i.    174;    one    of 

Ubert,  C.  P.  (aflerwards  Sir),  i.  376. 

Mrs.,  ii.  183.  339,   439.     {See 

Univorsities,  178. 

Lktbhs.) 

F.  U.,  pupil  of  Jowelt,  i.  39B. 

ImmorUlity,  thoughta  on,  ii  041. 

Johnson.  Q.  H.  S.,  one  of  Commis- 

Indian  Civil   Service,  selection    of 

Bioners  of  Inquiry  into  Univor- 

sitiea,  L  1 78. 

from  Lord  Salisbury,  16. ;  Jowett'a 

Mra.,  Beoretary  of  Association 

for  Education  of  Women,  iL  ago- 

ford,  136-7 ;   Committee  fbrnied 

91.    iSmljcmtBs.) 

to  report,    13B  ;    proposala,    ib.  ; 

Saoheverell,  i.  9a. 

Lord  Salisbury's  decision,  138-9; 

-  -    Samuel,  Jowett'a  opinion  of, 

students  received  at  Balliol,  and 

ii.  3a-34  i  comparison  of  Jowett 

Jones,     Rev.    Harry,    St.    Luke's, 

turer  in  Orientsl  Langusgea,  140  ; 

ilriUtion  at  Jowett'a  action,  ib. ; 

to  hU  pulpit,  i.  099- 

Index 


Jowftt,  Agnwi,  lister  of  the  MMter, 
i.  iS  ;  death  ot.  6a. 

Alfred,  youDger    brother   of 

the  Hiul«r,  i.  i8 ;  death  at 
Baddn.  L  ig,  aja. 

Anne,   eou»in    and   wife    of 

B«njiuniii  Jowett,  grandfather  of 
the  Maalor,  Jowett's  inheritaneo 

Benjamin,    of    Caniberwell, 

grandfelber  of  the  Muter.  L  9. 

Benjamin,  ion  of  abore,  father 

of  the  Blaaber,  i.  ta-14  ;  de*th, 
»i  953 1  chancier  of,  33  ;  extract 
from  letter  of,  60  ;  letter  from 
Jowett  to,  69 ;  extract!  from 
letter)  of,  i,  053 ;  Jowett'a 
character  of,  ib.     (Sm  LrrnBi.'> 

JowBTT,  Behjamin  :  ta  LirrlBB. 
(Volnms  I) 
Birth  aod  parentage,  i ;  adnutted 
into  St  Paul's  School,  33 ;  pro- 
greH  in  Oreck  studies  33  ;  re- 
miniscencos  of  flchool  life.  35-38, 
40  ;  icbool  oontempomriea,  3B  ; 
elected  lo  theBalliolScholaiBliip, 
39;  appearance  at  his  last  'Ap- 
poaitioD,'  43 ;  wins  Hertford 
Soholarship,  46 ;  oontemporariea 
atBalliol.so;  winsPowell  Prize, 
60;  elected  Fi'liow,  6t  ;  death 
of  his  njster  EUeo,  65 ;  taliea 
FirM  Class  in  Lit.  Hum.,  ib.% 
tntercoaiw  with  W.  G,  Ward 
Knd  A.   P.  Stanley,   7a,   79.  80  ; 

t  l^ct  XC  and  Subsoription,  75  ; 

r  jutM  00  the  Relatlolt  of  Traditioli 
to  Scripture,  76 ;  on  Stisusn's 
Theory  of  Christianity,  78  ;  00 
the  evidence  of  prophecy,  79 ; 
'The  Douade,'Si  ;  foreign  tour, 
83 ;  orduned  Deacon,  83 ;  re- 
ligious attitude,  8s ;  visits  Paris 
and  Bonn.  86 ;  becomes  Tutor  of 
Balliol,  87  ;  tour  (with  Stanley) 
fn  Qermany,  89  ;  study  of  Hegel 
and  candidature  forthevhair  of 
Uoral  Philoaophy,  99 ;  present 
(with  Stanley5  at  the  degrada- 
tion of  Ward,  describes  the  scene, 
93-96;  second  tour  in  Oermany, 
97  ;  study  of  Hebrew,  98  ;  or- 
dained priest,  99 ;  Theological 
Essays,  100,  136;  attachment  of 
his  pupils,  IBS  iqq. ;  study  of 
Comte,  130;  of  Political  Economy. 
I ;     introduction     of     Plato's 


Rrpvhltc  for  the  SehooK  i39 ;  £ts 
of  ddpression,  133 :  excursion: 
Paris  (1848,  133-35;  "tay 
Oban,  138,  139  i  no[»s  on  the 
Epintlea,  141,  143;  the  "Hibiiigea 
School.  141  ;  atudynf  thv  Qoap«l* 
and  St,  Paul.  MS.  >44  !  death  of 
William  Jowett.  144  ;  ijaiienity 
Rerurm.  173-64;  Letters  <-d, 
187-94 ;  Civil  Service  Heforin, 
185, 186;  iDt«rcourse  with  Tenny- 
son, 198:  Tutorial  methods  and 
College  disdpline,  199-303 ;  shy- 
ness, peKonol  appearance,  and 
drem,  303-5  ;  sermons  and  ■<)- 
drewoa,  307  ;  undertakes  Burvar- 
ship,  ail  ;  scheme  for  a  'Balliol 
Hall,' 3ta;  for  Boricket-Beld,  314  ; 
bei>ames  Public  Examiner,  315; 
deuth  of  the  old  Master,  t^ ; 
misses  the  Hastership,  338-330  ; 
walking  tour  (with  Temple'  in 
Derbyshire,  33a;  appearance  of 
his  book  on  St.  Paiil's  EpLstlea, 
333 1  Esaay  on  the  AtonemeDt, 
933-35  i  appointed  Rxoiitb  Pso- 
FE890B  or  Gbeex.  336 ;  summoned 
before  VIco-Chanoellor  to  r«-sigD 
the  Articles,  336 ;  asks  for  « 
new  pen,  339 ;  l»turea  on  the 
Repvblic,  34 1 ;  professorial  lalKnu^ 
343 ;  iitolation,  945 ;  Balliol  turn 
Chapel,  347  ;  Oi/ium  Phitalaguitm, 
349 ;  Essay  on  Interpretatioiii 
351  ;  death  of  his  father,  053  ] 
second  edition  of  the  Epistles,  tb. 
portrait  of,  956  ;  attitude  to  Uiei> 
logy  and  philosophy,  359-63 
re-visitaScotland,  365 1  insoeieiQ 
at  Oxford,  966-68 ;  work  foi 
Balliol,  368,  369  -.  coloQitatian  of 
Oxford  by  Balliol  men.  971  ;  ad- 
viw  to  pariah  clergymen,  979 ; 
first  suggeslioa  of  Eaays  and  S^ 
vietr*,  373-77  ■  proBchea  inLondon, 
398 1  loyalty  to  the  EssayiMi^ 
399 :  impression  on  Bishop 
Colonso's  book,  301 ;  on  Dr.  Luah- 
ington's  Judgement,  ib. ;  acknaip- 
tedgerocnt  of  frieods' subscription 
of  £3000,  306;  Cutlege  trouble^. 
307 ;  opinions  as  to  marriage, 
309.  353.  374  -<  prosecution  in  tha 
Chancpllors  Court,  309-14;  ex- 
tracts from  letteraoD  the  subject, 
333-97 :  throws  himself  into 
Tutorial  work,  397  ;  Professorial 
lectures,  399 ;  work  on  Plato,  333, 
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336,  337 ;  Moent  of  liooh-na-gar. 
335;  visit*  to  ClifUm,  Cortaohy. 
Left  Hutst,  Famngford,  kt.,  338. 
339;  advisea  Stanley  to  accept 
ftfaiBhopri<i,339,34iii  iippreaiation 
of  Jowett  by  the  Qi)««ii.  34a  \ 
Tisiled  by  the  Crown  PriooeBS  of 
Pniaaia,  ib. ;  actieme  of  University 
ExteoaJori— Balliol  Hall,  377- 
80;  BituHliam  at  Oxford,  pr<}- 
poMd  Roman  CatlioliaCollE!ge,38il 
BBrmons  in  London,  383;  self- 
eriticum  and  ohankcteristiis,  385. 
39a ;  Primary  Educatioa  and 
Hr.  Lowe,  393-^  1  lost  of  healtli. 
394-96;  method  of  compoailioD, 
397 ;  pupila  and  Menda,  39G ; 
lectureaat  Edinburgh,  399;  meet- 
ing with  Robert  Browning,  400  ; 
opinion  of  hJs  fmeirj,  40a ; 
Voysey  trial  und  project  for 
second  series  of  Eaaays  and  Jignnci, 
4oa-4;  Mew  Testament  Re- 
vision, 405 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  triah  I^nd  Bill,  406 ;  deutb 
of  his  mother,  407  ;  deuth  of 
Dr.  Scott,  409. 

(Volume  II) 
Jowett  elected  Hastxb  o?  Bai^ 
UOL,  t ;  house-fiintishing,  a,  3  ; 
preaohB»inCoilegachapel,3;  Col- 
lege rBformB,4-6;  apocryphal  story 
of  the  laundresses,  5  ;  dinner  at 
the  Albion  Tavero,  fb. ;  truna- 
latiou  of  Plato  published,  6; 
reUtion  to  the  undei^raduatee, 
9;  meets  Mazzini,  to;  tour  Id 
Switzerland,  19;  life  at  Tummel 
Bridge,  16. ;  revises  The  SdtoU  and 
CkiXdren's  Bibit,  13.  35 ;  Kasay  on 
the  Religiona  of  the  World,  13, 
'5>  as  ;  the  Scott  Centenary,  14  ; 
College  meetinga,  31  ;  abolition 
of  Teats,  34  ;  at  opening  of  Man- 
oheater  Urammar  School,  36  ; 
■ermon  at  St.  Mary's,  37  ;  at  the 
Old  Grey  friars'  church,  Ed  in- 
burgh,  39;  reform  of  Balliol 
Chapel  aervioBs,  30  ;  leoturus  on 
Johnson  at  tlie  Edinburgh  Philo- 
GOphical  Institution,  33  ;  visit  to 
Torquay,  34  ;  to  Tummel  Bridge, 
34-39  ;  opposition  to  Stanley  as 
Select  Preaoher,  40  ;  hospitality, 
48-51 ;  at  Grantown,  51  ;  deatlis 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Lord 
Weatburj,  53;    at   Munich,   55, 


66;  ill  besltfa,  56;  visit  to 
Halvem,  56,  69,  70,  Ba ;  Uni- 
vereity  Extension,  57 ;  University 
C-olleES,  Bristol,  ib.  ;  sermon  at 
8t,  Maiys,  SoiMice  and  Religion, 
63-64  ;  visit  of  Bishop  Coleoso, 
64  ;  Arnold  'Toynbee,  65, 66  ;  Lord 
Ramsay,  67;  criticism  of  Euri- 
pides, 66  ;  Swinburne  and  Robert 
I,owe,  69  ;  cathednl  tour,  70  :  in- 
terest in  Architecture,  71 ;  visits 
to  Cambridge,  73 ;  diaorder  at 
Commemoration,  73 ;  Ruakin's 
road,  74  ;  Spiritualism,  76  ;  me- 
moranda, 77-79;  death  of  H.  H, 
Lanoaater,  79;  Liltratun  and 
DoS""'.  80  ;  second  tour  in  Swit- 
zerUnd,  Bi ;  second  edition  of 
Plato,  83;  literary  style,  63; 
the  Life  of  Chriht,  83  ;  views  on 
miracles,  66;  a  perfect  liturgy, 
inspiration,  87  ;  the  new  Hall, 
97-105  ;  and  Library,  106  ;  note- 
booka,  107-11  ;  proposed  tour  in 
Spain,  iti ;  Duke  of  Cleveland's 
Commission,  131-30;  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  131  ;  on  books, 
133 ;  revision  of  the  College 
Statutes,  133 ;  annosation  of 
New  Inn  Hall,  134  ;  India  Civil 
Service  candidates,  135-39  '• 
Lord  Almoner's  Professor,  139; 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  144 ; 
'George  Eliot,'  144  ;  unoertainty 
of  archaeology,  14s ;  illness  of 
Matthew  Knight,  146,  175  ;  fond- 
ness for  Weat  Malvern,  146 ; 
undergmduates'  ball,  148  ;  trans 
lation  of  Thucydidea,  149 ;  Tur- 
guenieff,  15a  ;  notea  on  the  He 
Imiiaiiotu  Chrisli,  151  ;  on  Words- 
worth and  poetry,  153  ;  thonghtB 
on  Oxford  and  teactiiug,  154, 
■55 ;  despondency,  156,  174 ; 
education  of  women,  157-60; 
illness  of  the  elder  Knight,  175  i 
illness  of  Mias  Jowett,  176 ;  the 
Agamemnon  at  Balliol,  179-Sa ; 
death  of  <  George  Eliot,'  181  ; 
publication  of  Thucydides,  183  ; 
death  of  Dean  Stnnley,  183 ;  visit 
to  Clifton,  translation  of  Damo- 
sthenes,  184;  fondness  for  chil- 
dren, 165 ;  not«8  un  Beutley'n 
Epielltii  Id  Phaiarin,  786  ;  German 
philosophy.  Si dg wick's  Methods 
of  Ethics,  ComtO,  186-66  ;  per- 
loual  records,  169-90  ;  death  of 
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Lord  Airlie,  and  of  Pttif^Mor 
Gre«D,  191-94  ■  *"<!  o'  Hugh 
Pe&mm,  194;  reminucenoea  bjr 
Xn.  DugdaJe.  194;  viiit  to  J.  A. 
Sjmond*  at  Dsvoa,  195  ;  heeniues 
Vici>CHAnnLix>B,3ia;  hwagmda, . 
ai4 ;  Kao-Collegi&ta  StndentB, 
si6i  drainage  of  Thames  Valle;. 
919  ;  the  Uuivenlty  Preas — the 
HtU  EtigUtk  Didtottary,  BoaweU'a 
1^1  <^  JaAn»n,  aai-a^  ;  thoughts 
on  Dniveniity  «erinons,  934  ;  tha 
Indian  Inslilutn.  336,397  >  nomi- 
■ution  of  Mr.  B.  F,  Hurton  as 
Examiner.  33;  ;  the  New  Thea- 
tre, 330  ;  death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Emily  Jo  wet  t, 
H.  J.  S.  Smith,  and  Arnold 
Toynbee,  336-40;  perBonal  me- 
moranda, 340-431  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  John  Bright, 
Hon.  D.CL.S.  945;  inTites  Pro- 
feaaor  Karehall  and  John  Farmei 
to  Oxford,  346  i  Sunday  even  in  t 
oonoerta,  348 1  acoepts  Lord 
Arthur  RusaeirH  gift  of  busts  of 
German  philosopher  for  the 
Library,  349;  translation  of 
Aristotle's  FWihct,  950,  959,  999  ; 
political  views— General  Gordon, 
the  Irish  Question,  953-56 ; 
visit  to  Runkin,  957 ;  death  of 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  957 ;  0: 
Sir    Henry   Taylor,    358;    yisii 

givith  E.  L.  Stanley)  to  J.  A 
ymonda  at  DaTDS,  358,  301  , 
continental  tour,  959 ;   thoughts 
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and  Balliol,  987  ;  Modern  Liters. 
ture  School,  388-90;  Higher 
Education  of  Women.  390-393  ; 
love  for  Franci! — Renan,  Victor 
Huge,  Voltaire,  993 :  Army 
ahident«  at  Oxford— Letter  ' 
Lord  Wolseley,  393-96 ;  local 
Universities.  397 ;  Secandary 
Education,  398  ;  ill  health,  300- 
303 ;  Hr.  Fanner's  Hymn-bouk, 
303 :  memoranda  by  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  W.  9eymour,  304  ;  female 
friendships,  308;  thoughts 
religion,  311-14;  continued  ill 
health,  343 ;  the  Master's  Setd, 
344  ;  the  Tutore'  house,  345  ;  the 
Long  Vacation  Term,  345,  346  ; 
economical  living  in  College, 
346  ;  on  rising  in  life,  347  ;  the 
ladiBD    Civil    Service,    348-51 


receivM  degree  of  LL.D.  frosn 
Cambridga,  351 ;  marrisga  nf 
Lady  Mary  Howard,  353  ;  d««tli 
of  Lord  Iddesteigh,  Theodore 
Walrond.  Matthew  Arnold,  Pro- 
fessor Sellar,  Robert  Browning, 
Dean  EUiot,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  354-56 ;  recollectiooa 
bv  Lady  Grant,  Dr.  Allbutt, 
Hr^  Gell,  356-tii  :  the  Thvo- 
logical  College  at  Bala.  36a.  363  g 
visits  to  Sir  Harry  Vemc?  and 
Lord  Rosebery,  363 ;  notea  by 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Green,  364.  365; 
prayer  in  illness,  366  ;  recovery, 
369;  the  reviaed  Plato,  4OS-8; 
his  philosophy,  408-13;  views 
of  srholanJiip,  413-14;  dettth 
of  Victor  Uorier  and  of  Lord 
Sherbrouke,  415 ;  nf  R  L.  Kettle- 
death  of  Lord  Tonnyaoa,  4r8--ao; 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  of  J.  A.  Symondit,  430 ; 
darriage  drives,  433-^4  ;  visit  Ut 
Shrewsbury,  496;  last  Ulnaag, 
438  ;  last  words,  433  ;  death  and 
funeral,  434,  43s :  will,  476. 

Jowett,  Ellen,  sister  of  the  Master, 
(loath  of,  i.  19,  65. 

Emily,  sister  of  the  Master.  L 

16,  90|  39,  35 ;  character,  A. ; 
early  studies  with  her  brothvr, 
31  1  Ulneta  and  death  of,  ii.  176^ 
937. 

■ —  Frederick,  brother  oftbe  Master, 
i.  19  ;  death  of,  31. 

Henry,    great-grandfather   of 

the  Huter,  i.  3-4. 

Benry,    of    Little    Ihinham. 

greiit-uncle  of  the  Master,  L  S. 

IsabeUa       (tu«      Langhome^ 

mother  of  the  Master,  i.  14-18, 
90,  91,  39 ;  letter  to  her  eon 
Alfred.    331  ;     death.    407.      (Ses 

Umm.) 


'Jowott-worship,*  i.  136. 
J.  P.,  travels  with  JoweU  0 
tinent,  i.  Ba. 


Kojr,  Willinm  (Lincoln  Colleeo),  i. 

65- 
K>;-Sbutt1e  worth,    J.,      tNU     to 

Oxford    in    view    to    trolvenity 

Keforni,   i.    174  ;    takes    part    ia 

CiTil  Serrioe  Hetorm,  165. 
Keble.    Ray.   John,   nuggestioD    on 

endowmBntof  Greek  Chair,  1.314. 
Kekewiuh,  O.  W..  at  Braemar  with 

Jowett,  i.  335- 
Kenned;,  Dr.,  i.  405. 
Kerry,  Lord,  pupii  of  Jowett,  L  337, 

334- 
Khftrtnum,  fall  of,  Jowett   blames 

the  Minirtry  for,  ii.  254. 
Ktmberley,  Lard,  meets  Jowett  «t 

Cartachj.  L  399. 
Kingdom,  J.  B.,  8,J,,  eitniEt  from 

This    PaiUini,    i.    33  n.,  41  n.,   49, 

Kn^ Her  Hall,  i.  195. 

Knight,  Jowett's  semuit.  ii.  a,  175. 

Matthew  (Jowett'it  Seoretary), 

beoomes  hia  pupil,  i.  397  ;  remln- 
isoeDoas,  IL  3,  146-8  ;  illneaa,  146, 
175,  a6c>,  399 ;  death,  ii.  3  n. 

""     30T 


labour  question,  speculation  on,  i. 

3B4n. 
Laehm&nn,  i,  90. 
Lncordaire,  P^re,  his  preaohiug,  i. 

Lake,  W.  C.  (BfterwardB  Dean  of 
Durham),  oontemporary  of  Jowett 
BtBallio],  i.49j  visited  by  Jowett 
in  Oermany,  97. 

LaQoaater,  Henry  H.,  at  Oban  willi 
Jowett,  i.  139,  366 ;  death  of,  ii. 
79;  remlnieceDces  of  by  Jowett, 


i.SnL 


*■) 


Lang,  Andrew,  pupil  of  Jowett,  L 

398. 
I^nghorno.   Henry,   ancle    of   the 

Hiia,      reminiscence     of      the 

Uaster's  childhood,  i.  30.  31. 

Rev.  W,   H.,   obserrations  on 

religious  vie wa  of  thoUaater,  i.  ta. 

Lansdowno,  Harquis  of.  Viceroy  of 
India,  ii.  303, 304-    (^  LnTBBSL) 


LATouehe.ReT.John  ;  MvLnTKBs. 

Latrohe,  Lttltn  Id  Ma  CliiMnn.  eitrac 

Laugde,  portrait  of  Jowett  by,  i. 

460. 
Lauudressea,   apooiTplial   atory  of, 

ii.  S- 
Law,  Hr.  F.,  reminlsoeaaea 

Juwett  family,  I.  34.  a^. 
■ — -  William,  i.  atis- 
Lea  Hunt  (Derby  ah  ire),  vi 


] 


Leoky,   Ur.,  on  E«ay,  and  ifmncs. 

L396D. ;  visits  Jowet 

at  Balliol, 

401. 

LrrriBS  from  Jowett  t 

:_ 

His  Father,  i.  6a^. 

His  Mother,  i.  380,  43a. 

Abbott,  Evelyn,  ii.  303. 

Abororomby,  the  Lady, 

i.  114,  115, 

163.  ,63,  .65,    n-. 

96.   ac^s! 

ao5,  307,  aoe,  309-11 

»63,     36,, 

a73-S 

Airlie,   Udy.  ii.  a.   191 

a66,  369, 

386,  404.  453 

Bedford.  Duehess  of,  ii 

39a,  393, 

103,  456,  465. 

Boyle,  Rev.  Dr..  li.  334. 

Brodie,  B.  C,  i.  86,  91 

93-5.  9fl| 

iii-iS,  117.  "tSi- 

Caird,   Professor,   i.   44 

-3.  443-5 i 

ii.  3='5.  340.  446. 

Cumpbi.ll,  Profestor   Lewis,   i.  419, 

435 :    ii-  S6.   90.   9a, 

93.  94.  9^. 

197,  339,  =<^.  »n  30 

,  3a9.  33'. 

373.  383-5.  4'ta,  47a. 

Collins,  J.  Churtno,  ii.  3 

Duff.  Sir  H.  Grant,  ii.  468. 

Dugdale,  Mra.  W.  S .  iL 

309. 

Dyer,  Louis,  ii  37a. 
Edwards,  Rev.  T.  C, 
Elliot,  Doan,  i.   343,  344-6,  347-9, 

349-50.  3SS-6.  36a- 
Miss,  i.  343,  349,  353,  353-5, 


44,  =70.  "l"- 
Green,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  ii.  193,  430.  467. 
Greonhill,  Dr.  W.  A.,  i.  47,  68-71, 

id6-ii,  4ai  1  li.  iB,  169.  403.  445. 
Greenhill,  Mm,,  i.  395,  aSa,  a86. 
Hall,  W.  H.,  ii.  33S,  461. 
UnrrisoD,  Edwin,  ii.  196,  330,  341. 
Herbert,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  464. 
Iddeeleigh,  Conntesa  of,  iL  316. 
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Lettsbs  {wntinnad): — 
Ilbert,  Mrs.,  iL  198,  339, 283-6, 327, 

SaS,  377»  385»  395,  429. 
Johnson,  Mrs.,  ii.  991. 
Lancaster,  Henry  H.,  i.  420. 

Mrs.,  iL  80,  a6i. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  i  496, 434  ; 

ii.  45- 
La  Touche,  Rey.  John,  ii.  95,  376, 

387,  388. 
Lingen,  R.  R.  W.  (afterwards  Lord), 
L  149,  i5i»  15a,  156,  157-9,  160, 
164-6,  187, 192-4,  306 ;  ii.  91,  371, 

377. 

L^y,  ii.  400. 

Lonsdale,  James,  i.  197. 
Marshall,  Professor,  ii.  378. 

Mrs.,   ii   346,   315,  3aa,  341, 

360,380,  389,  399,  471. 

Morier,  Sir  R.  B.  D.,  i.  409-13,  414- 
16,  427,  436,  437,  440 ;  ii.  16,  ao, 
5a,  54,  68,  88-90, 112,  114,  Ii7-i9f 
143,  168,  181,  184,  213,  244,  352, 
415,  418,  448,  455,  462. 

Nichol,  Professor  John,  i.  284,  419; 
ii.  264,  278,  473-5. 

Palgrave,  F.  T.,  i.  162,  163,  222-4, 
931,  277,  285,  286,  347,  414 ;   ii. 

41,  376. 
Palmer,  Roundell,  i  188-92. 
Peel,  Lord,  ii.  265. 
Russell,  Lord  Arthur,  ii.  249. 
Sellar,  Frank  ^'  Tomie '),  i.  244. 

Mrs.,  iL  400. 

W.  Y.,  i.  222;  iL  354. 

Sherbrooke,  Lady,  ii.  401,  415,  451, 

456,  464,  467. 

Viscount,  ii.  271. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  i.  92,  96,  100,  loi, 
1 15-17,  118-24,  142,  143,  148,  150, 
153-5,  156,  i59»  160,  162,  163, 
166-8,  171.  183,  203,  211,  212-14, 
220,  232,  239,  251,  275,  277-82, 
287,  288,  301,  302,  311,  346,  352, 

357-9*  365,  367,  373,  445;  ii- 
46,  55,  90,  "5,  161,  169,  177-9, 
197. 

of  Alderley,    Lady,   i.  363-5, 

445  ;  iL  17,  18,  158-60,  277,  382, 

455,  470. 

Mrs.,  i.  285. 


Lkttxbs  {cfmJtInued) : — 
Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  li.  116,  161,  96B, 

275. 

Lady,  ii.  261,  337. 

Miss,  ii.  278,  385. 

Tennant,  Miss,  ii.  279,  982,  317-19) 

335,  327,  33a,  336,  338,  374,  396, 

444,  449,  453. 
Tennyson  children,  L  988. 
Hal  lam,  L  361 ;   ii.  334,  458^ 

459- 
Lady,  i.  356,  360,  369, 365,  366, 

373.  425,  438,  446;  u.   16,  333, 

419*  457,  459- 
Lord,  L  498. 


Symonds,  J.  A.,  ii.   199,  968,  981, 

319-92,  323,  328,  333,  337,  379, 
448,  460. 

Miss  C.  M.,  iL  326,  331,  334, 

339,  3701  447,  469. 
Tavistock,  Marchioness  of,  ii.  958, 

373,  375-7,  279,  391. 


Various  persons  (extracts  trouk)  : 
on  depression,  i.  132 ;  on  a  con- 
version to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  289-3 ;  01^  the  endovr- 
ment  of  the  Greek  Chair,  307  ; 
on  his  prosecution,  399-97 ;  on 
the  state  of  religion,  368-9;  on 
religious  literature,  369-70 ;  on 
University  Extension,  377-8  ;  on 
Browning,  400,  493 ;  on  Robert 
Lowe,  417-8,  491 ;  on  democrmcy, 
499-3 ;  on  the  Ideal  of  PubUc 
Worship,  435 ;  on  the  death  of 
his  mother,  436 ;  on  the  danger 
of  overwork,  ii.  19 ;  on  family 
life,  166-8 ;  on  lifSa's  troubles,  173, 
307,  450;  on  the  death  of  his 
sister,  237  ;  on  Platonic  love,  969 ; 
the  ideal  and  practical  life,  309^ 

Voysey,    Rev.     Charles,    1.    304-5. 

403-4- 
Ward,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  iL  340,  445,  454. 

Wilfrid,  iL  468. 

Wemyss,   Countess  of,  ii.    19,   91, 

163,  164,  179,  197,  963,  379,  375, 

389,  393-5,   446,   450,   451,   463t 
466. 

Wolseley,  Lord,  iL  294-6. 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  History  ftfPhUoaopky^  i. 
961. 

Leyden,  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theo- 
logy presented  to  Jowett  at,  ii. 

351. 

Liddell,  H.  G.,  L  99  ;  one  of  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  XJni* 
versities,  178;  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  937 ;  account  of  Jowett's 
appointment  to  Professorship  of 
Greek,  937  n. ;  return  to  Oxford, 
303;  reminiscences  of  Jowett,  ii. 
915-16,  919. 

Lightfoot,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Dnrham), 
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w»iew  of  Jowett's  Epistlti  qf  SI. 
Pout,  i.  335. 
LighCfuot,  Dr.J.P.,yice-ChBQael]or, 
propnees  nusing  uiUrj  of  Greek 
Professor  from  DniverBit;  Chest, 

LiugoD,  R  R.  W.  (Trinity  College, 
afterward*  Lord  Lingen),  coo- 
temporary  of  Jonett  at  Oxford, 
L  50,  lag ;  Head  of  Education 
Department,  195  ;  morriage,  196  ; 
reminiscenoai  of  Jowett.i'fe.;  letter 
.    Stanley's   Coriiilhiant,  933  a. 


(ShL 


».l 


(sfterwardB  Lady),  i. 
1 96.     {^Ser  LnTBBB.) 

Iiinlathen,  Jowett'aTiHits  to,  i.  399. 

Liturgy,  perfect,  Jowett'a  idea  of  a, 
ii.  87. 

Loch-na-gar,  ascent  of,  1.  335. 

Lonsdale,  JameH,  coutempomry  of 
Jonett  at  Ballioi,  i.  49 ;  elected 
Fellow  of  Bnlliol  with,  63  ;  Li/t. 
cited,  87  a. :  extracts  from  letters 
of  Jowett  to,  197,  973  ;  Junett 
HUggoBtfl  for  the  blustershipp  aa8  ; 
Lucturer  at  Bitllinl,  998. 

Lono,  Bobert  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke'i,  romark  on  Ballioi 
scheme  of  Univeraitj  Eiteasion, 
'■  379;  Jowett's  visit  to,  and  in- 
creased intimacy  with,  393,  394, 
408  ;  visita  Jowett  at  Malvern, 
ii.  69 ;  death,  415 ;  Jowolt's 
opinion  of,  415-16.  (Sm  Lkitebs, 
under  Sherbrooke,  Viscount.) 

Luke,  George  Rankine,  i.  331-3. 

Ltubington,  Dr.  Stephen,  Judge- 
ment on  the  Essayists,  i.  301 ; 
reverved  by  Lord  Westbury,  303 ; 
votes  tor  endowment  of  Oreek 
Chair,  315  ;  visit  by  Jowett  to,  at 
Oukfaam  Park,    aa6. 

Godfrey,  371. 


HacBUlay,  T.  B,  (aftferwards  Lord), 
corresponds  with  Jowett  on  In- 
dian appointments,  i.  185,  186 ; 
interoouree  between,  197. 

Uacbride,  Dr.  J.  D.,  denounces 
Jowett  to  the  Vice-Chancel  lor, 
1.338. 

Hackenzie,  Kenneth  Huir,  pupil  of 
Jowett,  i.  39ft 

Maban's  Influewx  qf  Sta  Patcer  in 
Hiiiory,  ii.  438, 


MaKem,  Wert,  U-  56.  69.  60,  83, 

i45-«.  180-81.  301. 
Manchester      Grammar       School, 

Jowett's    speech    at    opening    of 

new  buildingii,  ii.  86, 
Harkby,  Sir  Vf„   one  of  Jowett's 

legal     representatives,    ii.     36S ; 

with  Jowett  in  his  last  illneas. 

«3i  433- 
Uarriage,   address   by  Jowett   on, 

ii.  353- 
Harehall,    Mr.   Alfred,    friendship 

vrith  Jowelt,  ii.  61  ;    appointed 

Principal     of     Bristol    College, 

ib. :     FeUow    of    BalUol,     346 ; 

FrofesBor  of  Politionl   Eonnomy 

at  Cambridge,  Oi.     (Sh  Leftiks.) 
Mra..    on    Jowett's    love    of 

architecture,    ii.    70-3 ;    extract 

from  letter  to,  360.    \Stt  LsrrKKt.) 
Martin,  Lady,  ii.  iSo. 
Martinesu,  Mr.,  Jowett's  meeting 

with,  ii.  53. 
Uiuiaie,    Edward,   Wadham,    reads 

with    Jowett    for    the    Hertford 

Scholarship,  i.  46. 
Maurice,  F.  D.,  i.  365  ;  TTio  Uolt  and 

Iht  Beam,  398  n. ;  encounter  with 

Dr.  Pu«ey,  315. 
Haz  Httller,  opposition  to  bis  elec- 
tion to  Chair  of  Sanskrit,  1.  999. 
Maxwell,  Sir  W.  Stirling,  i.  366. 
Hazzini,  meets  Jowett  in  London, 

ii.  to;  Jowetfs  opinion  of,  it. 
Memory  in   lator  life,  Jowett  on. 

Merry,  Rev.  W.  W.  (Hector  of  Lin- 
coln), pull-bearer  at  Jowett's 
funeral,  ii.  435- 

Metaphysical  sermon,  a,  ii.  77. 

Hetaphysica,  growing  influence  of, 

Methodism,  English,  i.  10. 

Michelet,  visit  to,  i.  [34. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  extract  from  In- 
augural Address  at  St.  Andrews, 
i.  395  n.  ;  Esaai/a  oh  Riligiun,  ii.63. 

Mil  man.  Dean,  i.  a6S. 

Mind,  analysis  of  the,  ii.  340-41- 

Miracles,  Jowett's  view  of,  ii.  S6-7. 

Mitchell,  R.  A.  H.,  reminiscancoa 
of  Jowett,  i.  336. 

Modern  Langunge  and  Literature, 
School  of,  propoaal  to  establish, 
ii.  aB8  ;  Jowetfs  support  of,  389. 

Honier-Williama,  Sir  M..  ii.  aa6. 

Monition,  Chancellor's,  sbatrut  of, 
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Xorier,  B.  B.  D.  (aflerwarda  Sir, 
pupil  of  Jowctt,  L  ia6,  197 ; 
viutod  by  Jowatc  at  Munich, 
U'  55 :  iUnesB  of,  68;  attends 
dioner  id  honoor  of  Mr.  A.  Peel, 
344 ;  death  of  bis  aon  Victor, 
415 ;  Jowett's  oondolence,  16. 1 
vuita  Jowett  kt  Hoadington 
Hill,  431.     (Sh  Lrteu.) 

HiMeUe,  river,  Jowetl'i  dMcription 
of,  i.  Ba. 

Hnir.  Dr.  John,  eager  to  promote 
Beoond  series  of  Suayi  oiwl  Betiaa, 
i.  404. 

Munich,  visits  of  Jowett  to,  ii. 
SS.  68. 

Munro,  Mr.  {Cambridge),  visits 
Jowett  at  Balliol,  i.  401. 

Morraj,  Dr.  J.  A.  H..  ii.  »»3. 

E^fessor,  marriage  of,  ii.  353, 

Mutae  PmiOnat,  Jowett's  early  el- 
erijisea  preserved  in,  i.  33. 

Myen.  Ernest  J.,  pupil  of  Jowelt, 


Meander,  interview  with,  i.  9S. 
Nettleabip,  Richard  Lewis,  pupil  of 

Jowett,    i.  39B;   elected    Fellow 

of    Biilliol,    40S ;     perUheS    in    a 

anowslorm   on   Mont    Blanc,    ii. 

416  ;   Jowett's  tribute  to,  417--1B. 
Now  Ina   Hall,  nnited  to  BalUol 

College.  Ii  134-5. 
Newlands,  near  Keswick,  Jowett  at, 

ii.  056. 
Newmanisro,  Jowett's  views  on,  i. 

t76. 
Kewman,    J.    H,.    letiremeDt     to 

Littlemore,  i.  9a. 
W.  L.,  L   100:    1 

of  Jowett,  i.  ai6-ao. 
Newton,  John,  i.  to. 
New  Testament  Revision,  i.  405. 
Nichol,  John,  friendship  for  Jowett. 

i.   338 ;    appointed   Professor   of 

English   Literature   at  Qlugow, 

341.        \Stl  LErTEBS.) 

Nioholl,  G.  r.,  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Arabic,  ii.  140;  Lee- 
tarer  in  Oriental  Languages  at 
Balliol,  ib. 

Kiebuhr,  Hirlary  tj  Rrmr,  its  in- 
fluence at  the  Universities,  i.  aio. 


=5'^. 


Nightingale,  Mr,,  i.  a6B;   visits  t 
339t  4«>-  (^ 

H  itzsch ,  Jowett's  aoquaintan  ce  witb, 
lB6.9on. 

Non- Collegiate  Students,  Jawvlt's 
interoat  in.  ii.  ia6.  916-18. 

Northaite.  Stafford  H.  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Iddveleigh  \  aonteinpoTsrj 
of  Jowett  at  Balliol,  J.  50;  appears 
in  First  Ctaas,  LU.  Bum,  in  satne 
year,  65 ;  lays  the  foondation- 
■toQa  of  a  new  debating  Hall  at 
the  Oxford  Union,  IL  144  ;  death 
o',  353- 


Oban,    Jowett's    stay  at,    i. 

boating  accident  at,  140, 
Ockham  Park,  Surrey,  i-  aa6. 
Oriim,  the,  wreck  of,  i.  14a. 
Ogilvie,  Dr„  i.  48. 
Osborne.  Thomas,  i,  3a. 
Owen.  Donald,  at  Oban  with  Jowi 


'39- 


Oxford  University  Dnunatio  8oi 
cinty,  ii.  331  ;  perfunnaBM  «f 
Tieilflh  l/iglu,  ib. 


Psigrave,  F,  T.,  eitract  from  letter 
describing  Jowett's  parent^  i.  so, 
a6;  pupil  of  Jowett,  196^  la?  ; 
extract  from  Diary  in  Pari^ 
133:  reminiseenceof'Jowett.137; 
notBonWoi)lDer'scaBtof3t.pMl, 
889.    (Sh  Lbitebs.) 

Palmer,  Edwin  (aflerward  Aroh- 
deaeon),  hoaoun  gained  by.  L  89  ; 
reminiscences  of  Jowett,  103-7 : 
accompanies  Jowett  in  sesn^ 
of  cricket-field  for  Balliol.  ai4: 
first  to  coDgratalate  Jowett 


-  Lady  Sophia,  descriptioin 
owett'*  Inst  days,  ii,  43a  3. 

-  Profasaor,   of  Cambridge, 

-  Rot.  E.  J.,  iL  4 


Koundell  (afterwards  Earl 
Selborne),    letter    from   Jv 
urging    University    Setorm. 
174  1  opposes  CommisdoD  of  In- 
quiry, 178 ;  visits  Jowett  in  bit 
laat  illness,  ii.  43a.  {Sti  liBtMaK.) 

Pnris,  visit  to,  I.  86,  87,  133. 

Pater,  Walter,  lellar  from,  i  309. 


1 
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Fattiaon,  Hu-k  (Oriel,  aAcrwmrd* 
Rector  of  Linoola),  confomporaiy 
of  JowetL,  j.  51  ;  joins  the  >gitB- 
tion  for  UDivenity  Reform,  l^(>  ; 
one  of  the  l«dere  of  Liberal 
party  in  Oxford,  184  :  contributor 
to  Eaayi  and  Rtviiws,  374 ;  '  en- 
dowment of  reaearoli,'  379  ;  sup- 
ports UniverHity  reform,  ii.  193 ; 
and  the  higher  education  of 
womra,  isfj. 

Pauline,  Tht,  exCracta  from,  L  33  a., 


Payne,  P   8.  H.,  <■ 


Jowi 


mporary  of 


i.  5D- 


FeAtson,  Hugh  iaftcrwards  Canon 
of  Windsor  I,  conttimpornry  with 
Jowett  at  Balliol,  i.  50;  friend 
of  Stanley  and  of  Jonett,  133  ; 
Jo  wett's  funeral  aermoiion,ti.i94. 

Profesaor,    Satiamd    Life    and 

Clmractir,  iL  418. 

Peel,  Arthur  (aflerwnrds  Lord),  at 
Oban  with  Jowett,  i.  138  ;  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii.   044  i  dinner  at  Bslliol 


Perroud,  Jowett's  butler,  ti.  439. 

Phillimore,  Dr.,  Queen's  Advocale, 
consulted  a*  to  proHecution  of 
Jowett,   i.  310  ;  advisoB   against 


mandan 


I.  3"3- 


Phillpotts,  Dr..  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

•tory  of,  ii.  368. 
Philoflophy,  Moral,  Jowett's  love  of, 

ii.  iB6-g;  thou  gilts  on,  943. 
Finder,  Canou  North,  extract  from 


-  333. 


.  i-  '35- 

Pitlochry,  Jowoi 
398. 

Plato,  Jowett's  leotures  on,  i.  139  ; 
vacation  work  on,  333 ;  re- 
BolvflB  to  translate  the  whole, 
335.  38",  394  ;  publication  of,  ii, 
6,  7  ;  of  second  edition,  83  ;  re- 
vision of,  301.  343,  361  i  revised 
edition  of  the  RepublK,  303  ;  and 
of  the  entire  work,  405  ;  attrac- 
tion of,  for  Jowett,  406  ;  edition 
of  jiqwUic  in  Greek,  41a. 

Poetry,  the  value  of,  ii.  153. 

Political    Economy,    Jowett's    loo- 


Polloek,  Robert  John,  oontemporKry 
of  Jowett  at  St.  Paul'a  School, 
i.38. 

PortreitB  of  Jowett,  list  of,  U.  480. 

Positivist  eeot,   riao   in   Oxford,  i. 

36t. 

Pottinger,  H.  A.,  Proctor  for  Jowett 
on  hi«  prosecution,  I.  319. 

Powell,  Dr,  Douglas,  consulted  by 
Jowett,  ii.  367,  499. 

'  Professor  Baden,  one  uf  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  Uni- 
versities, i.  178;  contributor  to 
Enaya  and  Rn>i«c>,  374. 

Powell  Prize  (Balliol),  won  by 
Jowett,  i.  6a 

Pratt,  Un.  Elizabeth,  excerpt  from 
her  manuscript  record,  i.  3. 

Prayer,  thoughts  on,  ii.  941. 

Preaching,  thoughts  on,  !.  37a  ;  ii. 
335. 

Price,  Bartholomew  (afterwards 
Uaster  of  Pembroke),  contempor- 
ary of  Jowett  at  Oxfoid,  i.  50  ; 
pamphlet  on  Oifordltefom,  ii.  134. 

Frichard,  Constantine,  coulempoi^ 
ary  of  Jowett  at  Balliol,  i.  50 ', 
PintClssa,  BS. 

Professoriate.    Jowett's    suKgestion 


Prophecy,  ni 


n  of,  i. 


a  the 


B  of. 


Jowett  at  Oxford,  i.  349. 

Public  Examiners,  Jowett  one  of 
the  first  under  new  system,  i. 
'84,  ai5- 

Pusey,  E.  B.,  Xj/'i  of,  cited,  i.  1B4  n., 
310  ;  extract  from  letter  on  the 
Germanizing  School,  909,  910 ; 
opposition  to  Jowett's  appoint- 
ment to  Professorship  of  Greek, 
338  ;  action  in  regard  to  endow- 
ment of  Greek  Chair,  303,  306 ; 
encounter  with  F.  D.  Maurice, 
315  1  supports  proposal  for  raising 
salary  of  Greek  Professor  tzofa 
University  Chest,  316. 

Mr.  Philip,  ii.  aig. 


QuaTterlv  Ba/ioB,  Ttu,  on  Euoin  and 
Qaeen,  The,  appreciation  of  Jowett, 
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^H 

of  Univemitiea.  i.   17B  ;  Jow«tt'« 

^H                 Runur.    Lon)    (kfterwards    Kwl 

introduction  to,  968. 

^H                    of  Dalhousiel.    rriendahip  with 

^^H                    Jowett,  ii.C]  ;  acoompsniHi  Jow«tt 

S 

^H                 Pron«<»r6.0.,  reminiscenceB 

Saliabury,  Lord,  Uitrodaoes  Osfard 

^H                    of  Jowett,  i.  330. 

and  CambH^  Uiiivereities  Bill 

in  the  Bonse  of  Lords,  ii.   134  ; 

^H                »K>ird,  n*,  L  993. 

oonsenis  to  the  union   of  New 

^H                  Bedesdale,  Lord,  oppoailion  to  Bill 

Inn   Hall  with   Balliol   CoUt^^ 

134  1  letter    on    the   a«leeUoa   of 

^H                    feasor,  1.  316. 

^H                BeligioD.  thoughts  on  olmnge!  In, 

^^H                    ii.311;  two  great  fonna  of,  3ia-i4. 

cation   from    Jowett.    137;    aod 

^H                 •Religiona    of    the    World.    th«,- 

from  Dean  LiddelV  138  :  decide. 

^^m                    Jowelt'B  enay  on,  ii.  13,  15.  35- 

in  favour  of  the  Dean's  plaii.  tK 

^^m                   Rtflia  (0  £»ay<  and  RtHncs,  i.  993. 

Sandars,    T.    C,    pupil   of   Jowett, 

^H                 B^Mit,   The   (Ptato-s),    introduced 

1.   136. 

^H                        into  the  SchoolB  by  Jowett.  i.i3a. 

Sandya,  Dr.,  Piiblif  Orator  at  Cam- 

^B                 Eichuiond,  G.,  portrait  of  Jowett, 

bridge,  ii.  35>. 

^M               ii.  480. 

Sanitary  Reform,  Jowotfs  internat 

^H                  Bidden,  Junes,  boooun  gained  by, 

in,  i-  393- 

^H                     i.  Sg  ;  Lecturer  at  Balliol,  998. 

^H                    Bitualism,  i  381. 

nviMFs,  1.995. 

^H                 BoUrt&  Hr..  propose  a  scheme  for 

^H                     connecting  the  Bodleian  with  All 

^H                       Soula  College,  iL  131. 

Jowett,  ii.  13.  35-6- 

School   BoolCB,   proposed  aeriee  af. 

^H                     of  Jowett  at  St.  Paul's  School,  L 

H 

Scott  Centenary,  Jowett  takei  nut 

^H                  Bogers,  Hr.   J.   D^   reminiscence' 

in,  u.  14. 

^H                      bf,  ii.  157. 

Scott,    Robert.    Tutor   of    BaUiol, 

^^B                    W.,  oontemporaiy  of  Jowett 

Jowett'B  indebtednesB  to,  L  48  j 

visits  lo,  1197  '•  becomea  UaatKr  of 

^H                    398 ;  engagea  help  of  Jowett  in 

Bnlii<>1.3a9;  appointed  to  Deanei? 

^^H                       n>  SrAcoI  aiuf  Ckililral'f  Bi'W',   ii. 

^^1                    13,  35-36;  accompanies  Jowett  on 

Selbome,    Earl    of;    »    Palmer, 

^^M                    the  Continent,  55. 

Houndell,                                          ^ 

^^V                   Boman  Catholio  College,  project  nf. 

Selden's    TalU-Taik,    JowBtt'a    fin«^H^ 

■                        i.38'. 

Sellur,  William    Young,   pupil    o^^H 

■                        363- 

Jowett,    196;    Jowett's    friend^^^H 

^H                    Boas,  A.   J.,  author    of  Vuisiri   q;- 

ship   for,    140;    marriag«,    ig^^^^H 

^H                        .ikronAr  £«!»#,  i.  139. 

illness  and  death,  U.  354.     fSM^^H 

^H                    — ^  C.  H.,  portrait  of  Jowett,  pre- 

LiTTEBS.)                                                                    ^^H 

^H                        aented    to  Balliol,  ii.  480 

—     Hrs,,  plaja  trick  on  Jowett^^^^H 

^^B                 Rouen,  Jowett's  viait  to,  ii.  359. 

L  944.     {Set  Lettebs.)                        ^^^H 

^H                  Ruakin,  John   (Ch.  Ch.),  oontem- 

Sewoll,     Dr.,     Warden     of    NbH^^H 

^H                     porary  of  Jowett,   i.  50 ;    Slade 

College,  ii.  59.                                 ^^H 

^H                     Professor,   ii.  ^^■,    idea    of   the 

Seymour,  Rev.  E.  A.  W.,  l«mJllis>^H 

^H                        worth    of    manoal    labour,    ib. ; 

cences  of  Jowett,  ii.  304-7.           J^^H 

^^1                     road  making  at  Ferry  Hinksey, 

Shairp,   John    Campbell,   atoij  «l^^^| 

^^H                     75  1  Tisited  by  Jowett,  357. 

Jowett,  i.  73  »-                                .^^H 

^^1                 Bussell.  Lord  Arthur,  prosenta  busts 

of,  i.  80.                                           ^^H 

^V                    CoUege,  ii.  349.    (Sa  Letteks.') 

Shellejr,  monument  to,  at  UnivM^^H 

^V                    . Lord    John,    promiaBa    Royal 

sity  College,  ii.  494.                             ^^H 

Index 
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ShotovcT,  purcUkBe  of  laud  at,  ii. 

833- 
Hhrevnburjr  School,  Joni-tt  t  Hpeech 

«t,  H.  310,  4a6-7- 
8idgwick'i  MtOuii  qfEtMiti.  il.  187-8. 
SIrJLtb,  Dr.  John,  High  Huter  of 

St.  Paul  a  School,  i.  3a,  39. 
Smith,   Dr.    WUliain,  DiubonaHes 

of     AHtu/vilia    and     of     llatticai 

BitVropAv.  Jowrett  ooiitributfls  to. 

Ooldwin,  joins  agitation    for 

Univenity  Reform,  i.  176L 

H.  J.  8.,  pupil  of  Juwett,  i. 

136,  laS,  977  ;  death  of,  iL  9361 
cbaraoter,  ib. 

Sf  doey,  anecdote  of,  iL  36B. 

Socratea,  Jowett  contparw]  nitfa,  ii. 

i^telaler,  Tht,  on  Sna^p  tmd  Hniam, 

HpirltuBliam,  Jowett'i  fear  of,  ii.  76. 

Spottiawoode,  William,  death  of,  ii. 
239;  friendship  with  Jowett,  ilj. 

9t.  Hary'l  Church,  Jowett's  attend- 
anoe  at,  ii.  335. 

StBoley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  extract 
from  letter  describing  Jowett'a 
parent!,  L  a6  a.  ;  obIIb  Jowett  a 
'diipvtBtious70Qtti,'49i  trieafor 
fellowibip  at  Uniseraity  College, 
6a;  early  intercourse  with  Jowett. 
73;  tour  in  Oennaoy,  go,  97; 
present  with  Jowett  at  degrada- 
tion of  Ward,  93  ;  on  the  vetoing 
of  Tract  XC,  95  ;  Lifi  bJJM.  Amid, 


i  Ire. 


i  Re- 


port on  the  UniTersitiea,  177 ; 
Secretary  to  Comminaion  of  In- 
quiry, 1 78 ;  departure  from 
Oxford,  Bi>B  ;  on  the  Corinthiane, 
B33 ;  on  Dr.  Ligbtfoot'a  review  of 
Tks  EpMaa  o/  SL  Paul,  336 ;  bt-- 
oomea  ProfeaBor  of  EcalOHiastical 
HiBtory,354;  extracirrom  review 
of  EpiiUt  qfSt.  Paul,  ib,  ;  invited  to 
contribute  to  Etaoi/a  tnuJ  RtcieKi, 
375 ;  article  in  Edinburgh  Kniao, 
ag^  ;  StofmunCa  ofCkraliait  Dectrint, 

preach  in  Westmiuster  Abbey, 
399;  speech  in  Congregation 
on  endowment  of  Greek  Pro- 
feHBorship,  30a  n.;  hiH  proposal 
submitted  to  Congregation,  305  ; 

VOL.    U.  B 


continues  agitation,  314;  &rewoll 
•crmon  to  Oxford,  33a ;  urged  by 
Jowett  to  accept  biahoprio,  339, 
3B3  ;  aeDi!|>ta  I>eane[y  of  Wevt- 
uiiiisier,  niMTiage,  340 ;  frienil- 
ship  between  Jowett  and,  iL  6 ; 
pn-aiihoa  at  St.  Hary'B  on  Univer- 
sity education,  as  ;  hli  nomina- 
tion as  Select  Preacher  oppoaed, 
40 ;  illaeBs  and  death,  1B3 ; 
Jowett's  e«limate  of.  184.  <  8i« 
Lrteib.) 

itonley,Hon.tyiilph,  E.  L  067.339; 
uccorapaniea  Jowett  to  Swiixer- 
land,  ii.  la ;  conversation  with 
Jowett  on  education,  9S&-9. 

Hre.  ^mother  of  Dean  Stanley  I ; 

— -  of  Alderley,  Lady,  i.  266 ;  on 
the  education  of  women,  ii,  159. 


~  Lord,  Joi 


ptt's 


Rosalind    \Lady   Oarlisif),    i. 

197. 

Stead,  Ur.,  ii.  160. 

Strauhuy,  General,  ii.  180. 

Strauss,  Theory  of  Christianity, 
not«.  on,  L  78. 

Stubbs,  Dr.,  Blahop  of  Oxford,  ii. 
106,  133. 

Subscription,  Jowett's  notes  on,  1. 
75  ;   extract  from  letter  on,  031. 

Sumner,  Abp.,  death  of,  i.  339. 

Swinburne,  A,  C,  Atakmla  in  CaJy- 
dofi,  i.  3B7,  3aB ;  meets  Jowett  at 
Tummel  Bridge,  ii.  13,  34  ;  oaaiits 
him  with  Tht  School  and  ChUdrm'a 
BiUe,  36  ;  visits  at  Halvern,  69  ; 
and  at  Newlands,  356k 

Switzerland,  visits  of  Jowett  to,  it 


Sym 


nds.  Dr.,  of  Clifton,   i.  a68, 
.  .338. 

John     Addlngton,      i.     368; 

frieodahip  for  Jowett,  338 ;  Life 
qf,  cited,  395;  visited  by  Jowett, 
ii.  195,  358,  301  ',  death,  491. 
(Sm  Lbitebs.) 

Hiss  C.  M.  (Mrs.  Walter  Leaf) ; 

9H  LrrrEBS. 


Tait,  Archibald  Campbell  (after- 
wardsArcbbishopofCnn  terbury ), 
early  friendship  with  Jowett,  i. 

48  ;  extract  from  bis  Jaunal,  87  ; 
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one  of  CommiMionen  of  Inqoiiy 
into  Univenities,  178 ;  signs 
condemnation  of  the  Essayists, 
997 ;  offered  Archbishopric  of 
Yoi%,  340 ;  death,  ii.  336. 

Tavistock,  Marchioness  o^  ii.  958. 
(See  Lettbbs.) 

Marquis  of  (afterwards  tenth 

Duke  of  Bedford,  9.  v.). 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  L  401  ;  death, 
ii.  358.     {Set  Leitkbs). 

L&dy,  ii.  961.     ^See  LnTEU.) 

Miss ;  see  Leitebs. 

Temple,  Frederick  (now  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury),  contemporary  of 
Jowett  at  Balliol,  i.  50;  First 
Class,  88 ;  intimacy  with  Jowett, 
89 ;  goes  on  walking-tour  with 
Jowett,  930 ;  officiates  at  Jowett's 
funeral,  ii.  434. 

Tennant,  Miss  (Mrs.  Asqaith)  ;  see 

LBTTEB& 

Tennyson  children,  letter  to,  i.  988. 

Hallam;  see  Lsttebs. 

Lady  ;  see  Lftters. 

• — -  Lord,  first  meeting  with  Jowett, 
i.  198;  Jowett's  visits  to  at 
Farringford,  339;  it  419-90;  talk 
with  the  Queen,  L  349 ;  Jowett's 
veneration  for,  ii.  419-90. 

Tests,   University,  abolition  of,  ii. 

24- 
Thames  Valley  drainage,  Jowett's 

interest  in,  ii.  919-91. 

ThMioie,  the,  i.  384. 

Theological  Essays ;, Jowett's),  i.  99, 

136,  137- 
Thirlwall,      Connop      (afterwards 

Bishop),  i.  910,  971. 
Thucydides,  translation  of,  ii.  84, 

149-50, 181;  publication  of,  189-3. 
rimes,   the,   Jowett's  letter  to,   ii. 

997-9. 
Tollemache,  L.  A.,  Benjamin  Jowett, 

cited,  L  41  n.,  64  n.,  198  n.,  395. 
Torquay,  Jowett's  visits  to,  i.  407 ; 

ii-  34- 

Toynbee,  Arnold,  connexion  with 
Balliol,  ii.  65-6;  his  efforts  for 
the  poor,  66 ;  death,  67,  939 ;  ap- 
pointed Tutor  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  probationers,  139. 

Tractarian  School,  Jowett's  attitude 
towards,  i.  78. 

'Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,'  i. 

398. 

Tradition,  relation  of  to  Scripture, 
notes  on,  i  76-8. 


Trevelymn,  Sir  COiarles,  and  CivO 
Service  Reform,  i.  185,  197. 

Treves,  church  of  St  Paulinos,  L  83. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  The  Thrm  Clerks^ 
i.  185. 

Trower,  F.  C.  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  and  of  Gibraltar),  con- 
temporary with  Jowett  at  Balliol, 
i.  50- 

TQbingen  theologians,  L  141. 

Tulchan,  the,  Jowett's  visits  to,  L 

399- 
TuUoch,  Principal,  i  966. 

Tummel  Bridge,  Jowett's  stay  at, 
i.  333f  399 ;  ii-  la.  15,  34,  35-40. 

Turguenieff,  Russian  novelist,  re- 
ceives hon.  degree  of  D.C.L.,  ii. 

i49»  150. 
Turner,    John     (of    Bath),    meets 
Jowett  on  first  arrival  at  Oxford, 

i.  39. 

Twelfth  Nighty  performance  of,  ii.  931. 

Tyndall,  Professor,  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  President  of  the  British 
Association,  ii  61-9. 


U 


Universities  Act,  i.  184. 

Local,  the  State  urged  to  assist, 

ii.  996-8. 

University  Extension,  Jowett's 
views  on,  i.  180 ;  his  scheme  of, 
377»  37B;  larger  Parliamentary 
scheme,  379;  continued  interest 
in,  i\.  198 ;  conference  on,  998. 

Press,  infiuenoe  of  Jowett  on 

management  of,  ii.  991-3 ;  interest 
in  the  employ^  994. 

Reform,  i.  174-184;  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  ii.  i9i ;  Report,  tb. ; 
demand  for  reform,  199-3;  P^'o- 
posed  legislation,  194;  d^e  Bill 
passed,  195 ;  Jowett's  views,  195- 

31. 

Sermons,  Jowett's  attendance 


at,  ii.  995. 


Vaughan,  Henry  Halford  (Christ 
Church),  contemporary  of  Jowett, 
L  50;  candidate  for  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  99. 

Mrs.    (Catherine    Stanley), 


letter  from,  l  98,  197. 


Index 


VBrney.SirHarry.viwtedbyJowBtt, 


WaldegTBVe,    Samuel    (after  wsrda 

Bishop  of  Carlisle),  conttnuporar; 

of  JciweUdi,  Balliol,  L50. 
Walex,  Prince  of,  Lays  fcundfltion- 

BtoDe  of  loiliaii  InstituUt,  ii.  396. 
Walker,   F.   W.,   High   Mastar    of 

St.  PauI'd  School,  ii.  a6. 
Wallace,  Willium,  pupil  of  Jowett, 

j.  9.  n.,  39B. 
Wnlrond,Tlie<Hiore,  pupil  of  Jowett, 

i,  la6  ;  ii,  136  ;  death  of,  354. 
Ward,     Mrs.    T.    Humphry ;     jw 

Letters. 

Wilfrid,    notes   on   Jowotfs 

risits  to  Farringford,  ii.  419-30. 

{Set  LETTEKa.) 

William    (leorge,    iDfloeiiae 

over  Jowett,  i.  48,  73  ;  dosoribed 
by  Jowott  as  '  SileniM-SooratCB,' 
74  ;  draws  Jowett  towards  New- 
maniaia,  ib.  ;  oaA  Tractsrianiam, 
79  -,  met  by  Jovett  at  Farringford, 
So ;    meeting  with  Dr.  Arnold, 

degradation  or,93;  reminiacencBS 
ot  the  Old  Master,  i.  915. 

Wurruck,  Charles,  death  of,  ii.  41& 

Wwre,  Dr.,  il  334. 

Warren,  T.  II.  (PreBidant  of  Mag- 
dalen), pall- bearer  at  Jowett's 
funeral,  iL  435. 

Watson,  A.  O.,  i.  371. 

WattB,  G.  F.,  portrait  of  Jowett,  ii. 
109,  460 ;  t'onvereatioa  with  on 

Welsh  pulpit  oratory,  U.  70. 
WemyHs,Lady,ii.404.  (5eELeTTEBB.) 
WeHtburj,Lord  Chancellor,  reverses 
Dr.  Lusliington's  jadgement  on 
the  Eaaayists,  i  303 :  introduces 
Bill  into  House  of  Lords  tor 
better  endowment  of  Greek  Pro- 
fessor, L  316;  apeech  on  Jowett's 
eleotioQ  to  the  Hsstership,  ii.  6  ; 
death,  53  ;  Jowatf  a  opinion  of, 


WtttminatsT  Bmitte,  i.  993. 

Whitby,  Jowett'a  stay  at,  L  333. 

Whiting.  Hra.,  cousin  of  the  Master, 
i.  39, 

Wickens,  John,  contemporatr  with 
Jowott  at  Balliol,  i.  50 1  sneodotea 
of,  63  n. 

WilberforoB,  Bishop,  opposition  to 
Jowett's  appointment  to  Profw- 
soisliip,  i.  338 ;  euoountar  with 
Mr.  Hnjley,  390;  oonfasses  au- 
thorship of  the  Quarlirrtf  article, 
398 ;  denounces  the  EsBayista  in 
Univorsity  pulpit,  ib. ;  death,  ii. 
S3:  Jowett's  opinion  of,  53-54. 

Williams,  Rev,  Rowland,  contriba- 
tor  to  Esia^  and  Striaca,  i.  374  ; 
trial  of,  300. 

Williamson,  Professor,  President  of 
the  British  Aasociution,  ii.  58. 

Wilson,  John  Cook,  pupil  of  Jowett, 
i-398. 

Rev.    H.    B,,    at    Oban   with 

Jowett,  i.  139;  his  Bamptoii 
Lectures,  209 ;  extract  from 
essay  of,  373 ;  trial  of,  300, 
301 ;  presses  Jowett  to  contri- 
bute to  second  series  of  Esaaya 
and  Rerlewa.   1.   404. 

Professor  J.   M.,    one  of   the 

leaden  of  Liberal  party  in  Oxford, 
i.  184  ;  anecdote  of  Jowett,  33a  ; 
at  Braemor  with,  336. 

Wolseley,  Lord,  ii.  394.  (S« 
lisrrsaa.) 

Women,  Jowett'a  friendship  with, 
ii.  308 ;  odTioe  to,  308-9  J  the 
ideal  life  of,  309. 

— —  Higher  Education  of,  Jowett's 
interest  in,  S7-8i  '57-*^  390-91; 
scheme  of  lectures  and  classes  for, 
157-8 ;  Lady  Hargaret'a  and 
Somerrille  Halls  opened,  158; 
Lady  Stanley  on,  159. 

Wood.  CharleB(Lord  Halifax),  i.36. 

WooUoombe,  EdwardC,  Lwturer  at 
BflUiol,  i.  39S. 

Wordsworth.  Jowett's  opinion  of, 
ii.  15a. 

Works,  List  of,  by  Jowett,  ii.  478-9. 

Wren,  Sir  ciristopher,  Jowett's 
early  Toverence  for,  i.  41. 

Wright,  Sir  R.,  visit  of  Jowett  to, 
at  Uoudley  Park,  ii.  43B,  43a  ; 
with  Jowett  at  his  death,  434. 

Wylham  Park,  a  drive  in,  ii.  433. 
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